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Attention 


Since modern warfare is continuously changing, Air Force leaders must be constantly alert for 
new ideas that might be the key to the successful application of aerospace power in the future. The 
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serve as an open forum for exploratory discussion of professional issues and the presentation of 
new ideas. As an open forum, the Review aims to present new ideas and stimulate innovative 
thinking on military doctrine, strategy, tactics, professionalism, and related national defense mat- 
ters. The views and opinions expressed or implied in this journal are those of the individual authors 
and are not to be construed as carrying the official sanction of the Department of Defense, the Air 
Force, Air University, or other agencies and departments of the U.S. government. Thoughtful and 
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AIR POWER 
AND THE ART OF WAR 


OUR military heritage is rich and varied, including 
everything from insurgency and counterinsurgency 
to civil war and total war. Despite this rich heritage, 
the American defense establishment seems fixed 
too narrowly on the resource-oriented war of attri- 
tion typified by the Second World War. !n the 
sweep of American history, this kind of war is more 
anomalous than typical. Perhaps we ought to be 
paying more attention to our Vietnam experience, 
which many experts believe is typical of wars we 
are most likely to fight during the next half century. 
But regardless of the kind of war Americans might 
have to fight, a mastery of the art of war is para- 
mount to success. 

If we find ourselves in a conflict like the Second 
World War, it will in all probability be with the 
Soviet Union. We cannot hope to prevail against 
the Soviets by outproducing and overwhelming 
them with superior resources. Victory can be at- 
tained only through a superior strategy, which will 
emerge only if our leaders are truly masters of the 
art of war. 

At the lower end of the spectrum of warfare, the 
Vietnam experience should teach us that the appli- 
cation of technologically advanced weaponry and 
vastly superior firepower, however necessary, will 
not always be sufficient for victory. Modern mili- 
tary technology can provide the most humble 
enemies with weapons comparable to our own. 
This weaponry, combined with revolutionary zeal 
and a genuine understanding of the nature of the 
war at hand, can give the enemy superiority at 
decisive points on the battlefield. To better pre- 
pare ourselves for such a conflict, we must look to 
yesterday. 

In the Vietnam War, we used air power in a 
variety of ways. Sometimes we used it superbly, as 
when we sustained our greatly extended and 
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dispersed forces at fire support bases and airfields 
throughout the country. Our special operations 
units performed many tasks innovatively. Aerial 
reconnaissance, both strategic and tactical, pro- 
vided information that is vital to fighting an uncon- 
ventional war. 

One of the best examples of the proper use of air 
power in support of broad military strategy oc- 
curred during Linebacker One, the interdiction 
campaign conducted in the spring of 1972 in re- 
sponse to the massive invasion of South Vietnam by 
the North Vietnamese Army. In that campaign, our 
objective was to stop the North Vietnamese Army 
from making substantial gains inside the Republic 
of Vietnam while American forces continued to 
withdraw. The aerial strategy was to reduce sub- 
stantially the flow of supplies to the twelve di- 
visions of enemy troops engaged in a massive of- 
fensive against South Vietnamese forces that were 
stubbornly defending their country. The strategy 
of using aerial interdiction to defeat an enemy 
force that was consuming supplies at an acceler- 





ated rate at the end of ever extending supply lines 
was a sound one—and it worked. 

Unfortunately, not every bombing campaign 
was as firmly based in solid strategy. Operation 
Rolling Thunder was the longest single bombing 
campaign ever conducted by the U.S. Air Force. 
Throughout the three years and nine months of the 
campaign, the Air Force sought to stem the flow of 
men and supplies moving from the North into the 
Republic of Vietnam and to force the North Viet- 
namese to desist in their support for the insurgency 
in the South. 

While Rolling Thunder did, in fact, wreak con- 
siderable damage on North Vietnam’s relatively 
primitive industrial base and its rudimentary but 
durable transportation system, it failed to achieve 
its objectives. Hanoi’s support for the war in the 
South continued, and the flow of men and material 
to the war zone increased substantially. 

Rolling Thunder failed for a number of reasons. 
To begin with, conventional air power used in 
North Vietnam had little effect on the unconven- 
tional war in the South, given the conditions under 
which the war was being conducted in South Viet- 
nam. From March 1965 until the end of 1968 (the 
period of Rolling Thunder), the war inside the Re- 
public of Vietnam was stalemated. General William 
C. Westmoreland’s strategy was to fight on the 
tactical offensive, to search out and destroy the 
enemy. The Vietcong and North Vietnamese, how- 
ever, had opted for General Nguyen Chi Thanh’s 
strategy of fighting on the tactical defensive in a 
war in which they controlled the terms of engage- 
ment, which allowed them to regulate their supply 
consumption in accordance with their ability to 
replenish expenditures and losses. Furthermore, 
because North Vietnam possessed few industries 
and did not produce its own war-making materials, 
it was not susceptible to the kind of bombing that 
helped to defeat Nazi Germany in World War Il. 
Additionally, the North Vietnamese were extremely 
determined, and bombing at the level of Rolling 
Thunder did not shake—and, in fact, probably 
solidified—their national will and resolve. Finally, 
although we in the Air Force tend to make too 
much of the point, our mission planners and crews 
had to work within constricting rules of engage- 
ment imposed by civilians far removed from the 
realities of battle. 

Added to these difficulties, an institutional prob- 
lem emerged as Rolling Thunder continued. A 
managerial approach to the war evolved in which 
target selection passed for strategy and success 
came to be quantitatively measured by computing 
sortie rates, bomb damage assessments, and KBAs 


(killed-by-air). Destroying stuff became the end of 
our efforts rather than the means to achieve a polit- 
ical objective. The science of war superseded the 
art of war. 

In the years since the end of the Vietnam War, 
conventional wisdom within the Air Force has held 
that if air power failed at all, it failed because “our 
hands were tied” by civilians and politicians. While 
there may be a grain of truth to this rationale for 
our failure, it is largely a myth and a dangerous one 
at that if it obstructs an objective search for the 
military reasons behind Rolling Thunder’s failure. 
Civilians did set national goals and policy, and they 
did tinker with the target lists—something which is 
beyond their purview; but devising military strat- 
egy, then as now, was the responsibility of the 
commanders. 

Air Force leaders of the 1980s might well be 
adept at the science of war. In the thirty-seven 
years since the Air Force gained its independence, 
good managers have emerged in an institutional 
Air Force that has evolved toward a technocratic 
bureaucracy. However, the emphasis on manage- 
rial skills and technological prowess threatens to 
eclipse the imperative for mastery of the art of war. 
Perhaps this development is to be expected in an 
organization employing highly complex and ex- 
pensive machines: perhaps sophisticated hardware 
necessarily generates a managerial ethos in which 
the exactness of science surpasses the subjectivity 
of art. Nevertheless, if we are to win the next war, 
whether it is fought on the plains of Europe, in the 
jungles of Central America, or across the hills of 
Korea, we must effect an accommodation of science 
and art. 

If we learn from our past experiences, we can 
begin to reconcile the art and the science of war. 
The dangers associated with a war between the 
Soviet Union and the United States make it far 
more likely that future wars will resemble the one 
we lost in Vietnam rather than the struggle we won 
in 1945. For that reason, it is vital that Air Force 
professionals understand what went on—and what 
went wrong—in Vietnam. Using what history can 
teach us to approach the problems of today and 
tomorrow is an important aspect of mastering the 
art of war. The ability to devise superior strategy 
comes from our knowledge of the dynamics of 
warfare. Professional reading, especially in history 
and philosophy, is vital to the kind of thinking that 
compels us to ask the difficult and often disturbing 
questions about our past and present so that we 
can better address the uncertainties of adangerous 
future. 


Est. 
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LOW-INTENSITY CONFLICT: 
CONCEPTS, PRINCIPLES, AND 
POLICY GUIDELINES 


DR. SAM C. SARKESIAN 


INCE 1945, the coming together of major 

developments in nuclear weaponry, mod- 

ern revolutionary doctrine, and Third 
World developments have reshaped the inter- 
national arena. Combined with the American 
experience in Vietnam, they have hada signifi- 
cant impact on American national will, polit- 
cal resolve, and perceptions of international 
security. One result is that American military 
involvement in any foreign area outside Eu- 
rope is likely to create suspicion and provoke 
domestic political restiveness, which can easily 
lead to serious internal political opposition to 
American policy. This situation has made it 
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difficult for the United States to prepare for and 
deal with small, nonnuclear wars. 

The difficulty of designing American strat- 
egy and political-military policy in response to 
nonnuclear wars of a lesser order is com- 
pounded by a lack of agreement regarding the 
character of such wars, their boundaries, and 
the rules of engagement. Some conceptual co- 
herency is necessary even if only asa first step in 
developing realistic political-military policy. 


Conceptual Considerations 


The term low-intensity conflict is in vogue 
in categorizing nonnuclear conflicts of a lesser 
order. Lacking a precise definition, this term 
has come to encompass every type of nonnu- 
clear conflict ranging from the Korean War to 
terrorism. Earlier attempts at defining or ex- 
plaining this term/concept were, in the main, 
based on the size of the forces engaged and the 
purpose of the conflict.! The primary distinc- 
tion however, rests more with the character of 
the conflict than with its level of intensity or 


LOW-INTENSITY CONFLICT 


the specific number of forces involved. 

Although low-intensity conflict is perceived 
by some to include limited conventional wars 
and acts of terrorism, the substantive dimen- 
sions of such conflicts evolve primarily from 
revolutionary and counterrevolutionary strat- 
egy and causes. In brief, these include uncon- 
ventional operations, protractedness, and high 
political-psychological content directly linked 
to the political-social milieu of the indigenous 
area. Limited conventional wars and acts of 
terrorism are outside the boundaries of low- 
intensity conflicts. Revolution and counterrev- 
olution are the major categories. 

There is considerable disagreement in the. 
literature and in operational circles regarding 
the character of revolution and counterrevolu- 
tion. A variety of terms tend to be used inter- 
changeably: revolt, revolution, rebellion, guer- 
rillawar, people’s war, peasant war, and insur- 
gency. This interchangeable use adds confu- 
sion to the disagreements. 

A realistic and operationally relevant ap- 
proach is suggested by Bernard Fall: ‘‘Just 
about anybody can start a ‘little war’ (which is 
what the Spanish word guerrilla literally 
means), even a New York street gang... . Butall 
this has rarely produced the kind of revolu- 
tionary ground swell which simply swept away 
the existing government.’”? Fall goes on to note 
that “. . . guerrilla warfare is nothing but a 
tactical appendage of a far vaster political con- 
test and that no matter how expertly it is fought 
by competent and dedicated professionals, it 
cannot possibly make up for the absence of a 
political rationale.’ 

From Fall’s analysis, several observations 
emerge. Revolutions are a fundamental chal- 
lenge to the existing political order and to 
those holding power in the system. The essence 
of such conflicts is in gaining control of the 
governing structure. Although all wars are po- 
litical in nature, revolutionary wars are unique 
in that they center on the political-social sys- 
tem as the main battle arena, rather than on the 
armed forces. This focus is in sharp contrast to 
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the conventional and Clausewitzian notion 
that the center of gravity in war is the defeat and 
destruction of the enemy armed forces.* Revo- 
lutionary war is also quite distinct from nu- 
clear war in that it does not attempt to destroy 
the political-social system but to capture it, and 
it limits itself to a particular geographic area. 

Although armed conflict is an important 
part of revolution, it is not necessarily the most 
important for revolutionary success. As noted 
previously, the center of gravity in revolution is 
the political-social system and its psychologi- 
cal coherency. Thus, political cadre and psy- 
chological instruments are most important in 
determining the outcome of such conflicts. 

In sum, revolutionary conflict is usually in- 
itiated by a competing political system which, 
at a minimum, consists of a cadre of leaders 
with an ideology (or cause) who are committed 
to overthrowing the existing system. Although 
this competing system may be rudimentary, its 
purposes, organization, and leadership pose a 
distinct challenge to the existing system. Fur- 
ther, revolutionary strategy and tactics usually 
combine all of the components of unconven- 
tional warfare with political mobilization to 
erode the legitimacy and effectiveness of the 
existing system. What makes revolution so 
complex is the fact that it usually occurs in 
Third World systems that are already strug- 
gling with serious problems of political change 
and economic modernization. Consequently, 
U.S. relationships and policy in Third World 
areas must deal not only with developmental 
issues but, in many instances, with low-intensity 
conflicts—particularly revolution and counter- 
revolution. 


The U.S. Political-Military Posture 


The irony of the U.S. position is that the 
challenges posed by low-intensity conflicts are 
largely separate and distinct from American 
perceptions of war. If the experience of the 
Vietnam War (and past similar conflicts) is any 
guide, the American political system and its 


instruments for carrying out political-military 
policy are placed in a highly disadvantageous 
position with respect to low-intensity conflicts. 
A number of factors contribute to this position. 
In the American scheme of things, war tends 
to be viewed as a technological and managerial 
conflict in which face-to-face combat and con- 
flict involving masses of troops engaged against 
each other is, in the main, subordinate to the 
ability to bring to bear sophisticated weapons 
on the battlefield through electronic commands 
and machine-oriented strategy and tactics to 
disrupt or destroy enemy formations. 
The process of rapid technological substitution 
has not only led to enhanced capabilities but has 
gradually turned Western armed forces into tech- 
nocracies where a declining ratio of combat to 
support personnel has meant that, though fire- 
power has increased, a decreasing number of in- 
dividuals are actually involved in combat. This 
trend holds for forces of all nations, but it is most 
apparent in Western forces, particularly those of 
the United States.° 
This process was reflected in the U.S. involve- 
ment in the Korean and Vietnamese wars. In 
his analysis of the Vietnam War, General 
Frederick Weyand notes the relationship be- 
tween the technology of war and democratic 
values: 
As military professionals we must speak out. We 
must counsel our political leaders and alert the 
American public that there is no such thing as a 
“splendid little war.’’ There is no such thing as a 
war fought on the cheap. War is death and de- 
struction. The American way of war is particu- 
larly violent, deadly and dreadful. We believe in 
using ‘‘things’’—artillery, bombs, massive fire- 
power—in order to conserve our soldiers’ lives. 
The enemy, on the other hand, made up for his 
lack of “things” by expending men instead of 
machines, and he suffered enormous casualties. 
The Army saw this happen in Korea, and we 
should have made the realities of war obvious to 
the American people before they witnessed it on 
their television screens. The Army must make the 
price of involvement clear before we get involved, 
so that America can weigh the probable costs of 
involvement against the dangers of noninvolve- 
ment .. . for there are worse things than war.°® 


Seeing conflicts through conventional lenses 





heavily influenced by the Judeo-Christian her- 
itage, Americans tend to categorize wars into 
good and evil protagonists. It follows that the 
character of the enemy must be clear and the 
threat to the United States must be immediate 
and challenging. U.S. involvement must be 
clearly purposeful and in accord with demo- 
cratic norms. This “‘Pearl Harbor’’ mentality is 
more-or-less reflected in America’s current pos- 
ture. 

Revolution and counterrevolution are asym- 
metrical with respect to their relationships 
with American involvement. For the revolu- 
tionary system, the conflict is a total war—one 
of survival. For the indigenous counterrevolu- 
tionary system, the conflict eventually evolves 
into a war for survival. For the United States 
engaged as a third (external) force in counter- 
revolution, the conflict is limited. Thus, com- 
mitments, morale, national will, and political 
resolve differ in degree and purposes between 
the protagonists. Moreover, the nature of revo- 
lution is such that it creates a morality and 
ethics of its own. These do not necessarily con- 
form to democratic norms, nor do they follow 
the established rules of Western warfare. These 
are neither splendid little wars nor gentle- 
manly encounters. They are dirty, unconven- 
tional, no-holds-barred conflicts. Revolution- 
aries justify any means that contribute to their 
ends. 

The center of gravity of such conflicts is not 
on the battlefield per se but in the political- 
social system of the indigenous state. Thus, the 
main battle lines are political and psychologi- 
cal rather than between opposing armed units. 
“Body counts,”’ real estate, and prisoners taken 
are not true indicators of success or progress. 
Political and psychological factors are more 
important indicators, but they cannot be meas- 
ured by conventional means. The most impor- 
tant elements for success in such conflicts are 
trained and committed political cadres and ef- 
fective political-psychological machinery. In 
such conflicts, the U.S. military is postured on 
secondary issues. 
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Revolutionary conflicts are likely to be pro- 
tracted and unconventional. The revolution- 
ary system is unlikely to challenge directly 
either the existing system or U.S. forces in con- 
ventional settings. Rather, the revolutionary 
will pick a time and place when he can ensure 
an overwhelming superiority and when success 
is virtually assured—keeping in mind that suc- 
cess is perceived in political-psychological 
terms. (The Tet offensive in Vietnam in 1968 is 
a prime example of how total military defeat 
was turned into a major political-psychological 
victory by the Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
forces.) The nature of the conflict is likely to 
include a variety of tactics ranging from am- 
bushes, assassinations, hit-and-run raids, sab- 
otage, and terror, to periodic conventional op- 
erations. The revolutionary system is likely to 
follow a pattern of nibbling away at the coun- 
terrevolutionary forces, particularly American 
forces, in order to achieve a political-psycholog- 
ical victory over the long haul. 

U.S. forces engaged in counterrevolutionary 
operations are likely to be involved in an alien 
culture, dealing with indigenous persons who 
have as little understanding of Americans as 
Americans have of them. The experience of one 
U.S. officer in Vietnam is a case in point. A 
Vietnamese counterpart said to him, “.. . you 
can’t help it if you’re an American, but you 
should always remember that very few of our 
people are capable of genuine positive feelings 
towards you. You must assume that you are not 
wholly liked and trusted, and not be deceived 
by the Asian smile.’’’ 

Differences between Third World and Amer- 
ican cultures are particularly sharp in regard to 
the democratic socialization process. Demo- 
cratic norms, based on justice and human 
rights, among other things, give most Ameri- 
cans a perspective on government and politics 
that is generally incompatible with most Third 
World systems. Americans operating in such 
areas are therefore not likely to sympathize 
greatly with the indigenous governing elite or 
with the goals and purposes of existing sys- 





Operation Urgent Fury—the U.S. and Caribbean forces 
invasion of Grenada in October 1983—is an example of 
an offensive counterrevolutionary operction carried 
out to disestablish a Communist government and to 
offer the people the opportunity to restore democracy. 


tems. Not only does this disparity negatively 
affect the American commitment to existing 
systems in the Third World, but it makes it 
difficult for Americans to shape the effective- 
ness and role of the indigenous military to con- 
form to acceptable American standards. 
Finally, revolutionary and counterrevolu- 
tionary conflicts are ‘“‘labor’’-intensive. Tech- 
nology and modern weapons play an impor- 
tant role, to be sure. But the essence of success 
for revolutionary and counterrevolutionary sys- 
tems is primarily contingent upon the com- 
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mitment and skill of political cadre, political 
organization, and psychological warfare—that 
is, by people on the ground in face-to-face con- 
tact with the indigenous population. The na- 
ture of the conflict is such that mass destruction 
weapons likely to be used by counterrevolu- 
tionary systems are usually inappropriate ex- 
cept in rare instances where revolutionary 
armed forces are caught in the open and in 
mass formations or where revolutionary armed 
forces have developed a fortified area or base 
camp. 

It is essential that once the United States is 
involved, it adopt a policy and posture that 
does not ‘“‘Americanize”’ the conflict. The prime 
emphasis needs to be placed on maintaining 
the autonomy of the existing system. Among 
other things, this means that political-military 





operations that are likely to project the United 
States into a dominant role over the existing 
system must be avoided. 

In commenting on the Americanization of 
the Vietnamese conflict, one former high- 
ranking official of the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment said the following about American 
involvement: 


American support, even when it was militarily 
effective, was not an unmixed blessing. . . . The 
enemy, of course . . . was solidly dependent on 
foreign support, too. However, he had the advan- 


In Grenada, U.S. forces accomplished their mission quick- 
ly and were withdrawn. Evidence found on Grenada 
indicated that Cuban and Grenadan Marxists in- 
tended to use the island as a base for supporting or 
spreading revolution elsewhere in the hemisphere. 
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tage of having no foreign troops in his own 
ranks, and his allies . . . disguised their influence 
quite effectively, whereas the United States did 
not. ...° 


To be successful in accepting support and 
preventing Americanization of the conflict, the 
existing system must understand the require- 
ments for successful counterrevolution, be flex- 
ible enough to make a serious attempt at re- 
dressing internal grievances, and develop the 
necessary leadership and cadre to govern effec- 
tively. . 

In brief, such conflicts require effective oper- 
ations aimed at the political-social system with 
all of its political-psychological nuances. High- 
tech warfare and sophisticated weaponry can- 
not substitute for skillful political organizers 
who have penetrated deeply into the political- 
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social fabric of the indigenous system. The 
term people’s war is a most appropriate label 
for such conflicts. 

These characteristics of low-intensity con- 
flicts make an effective U.S. response difficult, 
but the problem does not end here. The nature 
of counterrevolutionary conflict is such that it 
must be viewed in two dimensions: defense and 
offense. Each dimension necessitates a mix of 
political-military forces, a focus on differing 
political-social components of the revolution- 
ary system, and a political psychological effort. 


The Two Dimensions of 
Counterrevolutionary Operations 


Much of the attention that has been given to 
low-intensity conflicts tends to focus on sup- 
port of the existing system under attack (coun- 
terrevolution against the revolutionaries). The 
counterrevolutionary system is forced to start 
from a defensive posture, by and large, because 
the revolution has already penetrated the exist- 
ing system. That is, the governing institutions 
have not proved effective enough and have 
provoked or failed to discourage the emergence 
of a competing system. In this respect, there 
may be some truth in the observation that revo- 
lution is one sign of the ineffectiveness of the 
existing system. On the other hand, there may 
be validity in the observation that revolution is 
endemic to Third World systems because of the 
character of the modernization process and the 
inherent instability generated by political 
change. 

Starting from a defensive posture, the exist- 
ing system faces difficult challenges if it is to be 
successful in shifting the momentum away 
from the revolutionaries. Initial counterrevo- 
lutionary operations must be aimed at restor- 
ing security in threatened areas and protecting 
installations, key individuals, and areas of im- 
portance to government control and order. 
Further, a reasonably firm counterrevolution- 
ary policy must be based on the existing sys- 
tem’s recognition of the seriousness of the chal- 


lenge and a commitment to more effective gov- 
ernance and police-military operations. Proper 
engagement in the initial phase of defensive 
operations usually entails stationing a static 
force for guard duty and creating a mobile force 
for response to revolutionary threats. This ne- 
cessitates large police and military forces, which 
must be both adequately trained and efficiently 
employed. More important, increasingly effec- 
tive governing institutions must evolve. Unfor- 
tunately, in most instances, the existing system 
lacks in all of these areas. American support 
and assistance is usually necessary to shore up 
the existing system, establish some political 
and military leverage, and provide a training 
program to increase military effectiveness. 
The most effective strategy for successful 
counterrevolution is the creating of a “‘revolu- 
tion” against the revolutionary system. In 
brief, the existing system must take the revolu- 
tion out of the hands of the revolutionaries. To 
do so requires success in the defensive phase of 
counterrevolution and taking the fight to the 
enemy. The enemy’s political-social structure 
must be penetrated, key leaders must be identi- 
fied and captured or eliminated, and the politi- 
cal and psychological instruments of the revo- 
lution must be destroyed. This strategy is not 
likely to be in accord with democratic norms or 
compatible with conventional military pos- 
ture. Support and assistance for the offensive 
phase of counterrevolution are likely to create 
political and moral dilemmas for Americans, 
both in the domestic political sphere and in the 
military, particularly as Americans involved in 
the defensive phase are drawn into the offensive 
dimension of counterrevolution. Such Ameri- 
can involvement is not only likely but danger- 
ous, since only special units within the Ameri- 
can military (Special Forces) are trained in and 
capable of conducting special operations. 
Moreover, American military personnel are in 
an extremely untenable moral and ethical posi- 
tion if they are engaged in offensive counterrev- 
olutionary operations. While such actions may 
have some acceptance as part of covert opera- 





tions conducted by U.S. intelligence agen- 
cies, political and military difficulties arise 
when they involve other agencies and institu- 
tions. 

In sum, American involvement in the defen- 
sive phase of counterrevolution carries with ita 
number of difficulties and dangers. As the revo- 
lution progresses, a broader and increasingly 
intensive counterrevolutionary effort is re- 
quired. American involvement is likely to ex- 
pand accordingly. Moreover, an offensive pos- 
ture must be adopted at some point if counter- 
revolution is to succeed. It is clear, therefore, 
that continued American involvement will re- 
quire a policy that considers a number of con- 
tingencies and options. Equally important, the 
types of forces and their missions must be ap- 
propriate to the various phases. These latter 
considerations add a particularly complex di- 
mension to American involvement in revolu- 
tionary and counterrevolutionary efforts. 


Levels of American Involvement 


A serious analysis of the scope, intensity, and 
implications of American involvement in coun- 
terrevolutionary conflict must begin with an 
operational categorization according to degree 
of involvement. Such involvement must be de- 
signed with an appropriate balance of force 
mix, including numbers, types of units, and 
nature of the deployment. Additionally, plan- 
ning must include the probability that force 
mixes must be changed as the conflict passes 
through various phases. Equally important, the 
degree of involvement affects the conditions 
under which the United States can withdraw.? 


defensive phase 


During the defensive phase, standard U.S. pol- 
icies of military and economic assistance may 
be appropriate, providing a mix of civilian and 
military personnel with the requisite financial 
and material wherewithal to support and assist 
the existing system. Revolutionary-counter- 
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revolutionary conflicts require a well-designed 
and consistent effort. Any American involve- 
ment is likely to become broader and more 
pervasive as the conflict progresses. Beyond 
standard economic and military assistance, 
Special Forces personnel may be involved in 
both training and operations. 

The final part of the defensive phase occurs 
when indigenous forces are unable to stop the 
revolution. If the United States continues its 
involvement, it must be prepared to inject 
ground forces into a combat role in conjunc- 
tion with indigenous forces. This kind of opera- 
tion requires capabilities beyond those of Spe- 
cial Forces uniis. 

In the past, conventionally postured units 
have rarely been trained or mentally disposed 
for unconventional warfare. If history is any 
guide, conventionally postured forces will en- 
gage the “enemy” in accordance with standard 
tactical doctrine, conventional weaponry, and 
standard rules of engagement. This Clausewit- 
zian notion of war with its center of gravity on 
enemy armed forces is unlikely to be effective in 
low-intensity conflicts. 

Combined or joint operations with indige- 
nous military forces places U.S. forces in diffi- 
cult cultural and linguistic situations. Under- 
standing the motivations and psychological 
world of indigenous forces of the existing sys- 
tem is almost as difficult as understanding 
those of the revolutionaries. In such circum- 
stances, Americans are likely to engage in their 
own version of warfare regardless of the kind of 
war being conducted by the revolutionaries 
and the counterrevolutionaries. 

The conventional posturing of U.S. ground 
forces makes them poor substitutes for indig- 
enous groups. Moreover, the sophisticated 
weapons that are standard in American units 
may be inappropriate in unconventional con- 
flicts. Indeed, the use of such weapons by 
Americans may create nationalistic sympathy 
for the revolutionaries. And finally, commit- 
ment of U.S. combat and support personnel in 
the quantity necessary can easily lead to “Ameri- 





During the past two years, our capability for con- 
ducting limited or low-intensity conflicts has grown 
considerably. The enhancement of special opera- 
tions forces is not always popular with many in the 
American defense establishment who prefer to con- 
centrate on preparing for large-scale wars of attrition. 


canization,”’ seriously eroding the legitimacy 
of the existing system. 


offensive phase 


If the magnitude of the problems facing the 
United States in the defensive phase of counter- 
revolution is great, that in the offensive phase 
is greater. Implementation of the offensive 
phase cannot wait for culmination of the de- 
fensive phase. The sooner the offensive phase is 
begun, the more likely it will succeed. Most 
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existing indigenous systems, however, will not 
be able to implement the offensive phase quickly 
because the defensive phase will demand most 
of their time and resources. 

Regardless of when it is possible, an offen- 
sive posture must be assumed by counterrevo- 
lutionary forces if they are to be eventually 
successful. From the American perspective, it is 
likely that the offensive phase will require spe- 
cially trained units and a mix of civilian and 
military forces (Special Forces units and other 
personnel trained in special operations). Such 
operations are generally covert, at least in- 
itially, and better suited for civilian agency op- 
erations.!° Later offensive operations may re- 
quire a visible military effort. Nevertheless, of- 


fensive operations cannot succeed without ef- 
fective indigenous counterrevolutionary units 





capable of taking the fight to the enemy both 
politically and militarily. Actions must be ac- 
complished in accord with policy and strategy 
aimed specifically at eroding and destroying 
the political-social system of the revolution— 
creating a revolution within the ranks and do- 
main of the revolutionaries. 


multiphased operations 


The fact that the defensive and offensive phases 
of counterrevolution usually must be addressed 
simultaneously compounds the dilemmas fac- 
ing the United States. As the revolution pro- 
gresses, it becomes necessary for the counterrev- 
olutionaries to carry out multidimensional op- 
erations that require a variety of force mixes. 
These political-military necessities make it un- 


Although associated with guerrilla war- 
fare in low-intensity or limited conflicts, 
Special Forces units can be used in larger 
conventional or even nuclear wars. Should 
the Soviets attack in Europe, Special 
Forces units might be sent into Eastern 
Europe and the Ukraine to attack bases, 
destroy supply lines, disrupt communica- 
tions, and raise indigenous guerrilla forces. 


likely that the U.S. forces can successfully en- 
gage in such operations beyond a certain point 
without threatening basic democratic norms. 

In both defensive and offensive phases, there 
is a serious operational and capability gap; that 
is, there is no balanced mix of American mili- 
tary and civilian forces that can conduct opera- 
tions beyond those envisioned by Special 
Forces. Thus, if indigenous forces are incapa- 
ble of success with American assistance, the 
only remaining option (assuming no with- 
drawal) is commitment of conventional forces 
to ground combat operations. 


withdrawal 


One of the most important, albeit neglected, 
considerations governing U.S. involvement in 
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low-intensity conflicts has to do with with- 
drawal. Once there is a visible American com- 
mitment to an existing counterrevolutionary 
system, at what point does or can the United 
States withdraw? Withdrawal following a suc- 
cessful counterrevolution is one issue; with- 
drawal as a result of impending collapse of the 
existing system or because of a change in U.S. 
policy is another matter. In the first instance, 
withdrawal can be accomplished under the 
most favorable circumstances. In the latter 
case, withdrawal has to be carried out “under 
fire,’ when it is difficult to extract American 
personnel safely, while the withdrawal itself 
serves as a visible sign that the U.S. effort has 
failed. Given all of the domestic and interna- 
tional repercussions that are likely to result, 
timely withdrawal—withdrawal when experts 
and authorities recognize that the existing sys- 
tem is not performing effectively and that 
American effort will not be able to shift the tide 
in favor of that system—requires bold leader- 
ship. Only a strong and forceful U.S. adminis- 
tration is likely to have the necessary resolve to 
make such an important policy change. 

Withdrawal under these latter circumstances 
is best undertaken before there is a deep U.S. 
involvement and while American presence is at 
a low visibility level. If withdrawal is to come 
in a later phase, American forces will be placed 
in an extremely dangerous position. With- 
drawal under fire is a very difficult maneuver, 
even with the most experienced personnel. 
Losses are likely to be high, both militarily and 
politically. 

Because the potential for serious problems 
exists, serious questions need to be addressed 
prior to U.S. involvement in counterrevolu- 
tionary conflicts. What kind of political-social 
system should be left in place? Is U.S. involve- 
ment designed to bolster the existing system 
without expectation of a changed political- 
social environment? Under what conditions 
can the United States presume that its involve- 
ment was a success? 

An American decision to engage in low- 


intensity conflict must consider the character 
of the conflict, its costs and consequences, the 
system’s political-military capability, and the 
conditions under which the United States will 
(and can) withdraw. Once committed, Ameri- 
can forces are likely to become enmeshed in a 
“no withdrawal without honor’’ situation. 
Continuing commitment (and, indeed, incre- 
mental increases in that commitment) then 
may be rationalized in the name of achieving 
policy goals, even after the conflict has gone 
beyond repairability.'! 


U.S. Policy and Strategy: 
Guidelines for the Future 


The general principles discussed thus far in 
this examination of low-intensity conflict lead 
to a number of guidelines for future U.S. policy 
and strategy. These guidelines are intended to 
point a direction, identify a perspective, and 
create an intellectual environment that may 
serve as a useful basis for analyzing and/or 
establishing U.S. policy for involvement (or 
noninvolvement) in low-intensity conflicts. 


asymmetry 


Low-intensity conflicts tend to be asymmetri- 
cal; and asymmetry pervades virtually every as- 
pect of U.S. involvement, from the strategic to 
the operational, affecting morale, commitment, 
and staying power. While the revolutionaries 
and the indigenous counterrevolutionaries are 
involved in the conflict as a matter of survival, 
American involvement (indeed, any third-power 
involvement) is usually on a limited basis. For 
the United States, therefore, it is generally dif- 
ficult to develop a firm and coherent response 
to sustain operations to the degree necessary to 
overcome revolutionary forces in the conflict 
area. U.S. commitments are global, and na- 
tional survival is viewed primarily in terms of 
nuclear confrontation with the Soviet Union. 
For many Americans, involvement in low- 
intensity conflicts can hardly be justified. 





American view of war 

The American view of war is generally incom- 
patible with the characteristics and demands of 
counterrevolution. Although the United States 
has a long history of counterrevolutionary in- 
volvement, the American Civil War and World 
Wars I and II are the cornerstones of the Ameri- 
can view of war. The threat of nuclear conflict 
with the Soviet Union has given this view a 
particularly compelling dimension. In this 
context, while the morality of nuclear conflicts 
may be open to question, the issues of survival 
and challenges to the American system seem 
clear. Thus, in the debates over nuclear war, the 
major disagreements appear to be how to pre- 
vent war rather than what the outcome might 
be (although this latter consideration may also 
be argued). Policy goals tend to be viewed on a 
global scale by most U.S. policymakers and by 
most of the American public. 

Refocusing U.S. perspectives to those asso- 
ciated with low-intensity conflicts requires ma- 
jor psychological shifts. The Judeo-Christian 
heritage and the American political system fo- 
cus attention on values of human existence and 
behavior that are far removed from a revolution- 
ary-counterrevolutionary environment. One 
result is that many Americans are convinced 
neither that low-intensity conflicts are threat- 
ening to the United States nor that U.S. involve- 
ment is essential. 

The American difficulty in comprehending 
the fundamental issues of revolution and coun- 
terrevolution is magnified by the fact that revo- 
lution has a morality and ethics of its own, 
subordinating everything to revolutionary suc- 
cess. Any means that are effective are morally 
acceptable. Countering such measures (assas- 
sination, sabotage, terror, etc.) usually requires 
more than conventional military operations. 
Equally disconcerting for Americans, the coun- 
terrevolutionary system may also manifest ‘“‘un- 
usual” moral/ethical values of its own. Thus, 
neither revolutionaries nor counterrevolution- 
aries conduct war according to “acceptable 
norms’’—at least from the American perspective. 
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The perception and policy gap between 
American support for major wars and lack of 
support for low-intensity conflicts is wide; and 
it has its political and psychological counter- 
parts within the military. It can seriously affect 
America’s military capability. 


military capability 


U.S. military capability is linked to American 
perceptions of war and to the American mili- 
tary heritage. These, in turn, are fashioned by 
the Clausewitzian notion of war, focusing on 
the defeat of enemy armed forces. The past is 
perceived primarily in terms of grand battles 
and major wars. Battles across the plains of 
Europe and combined operations such as the 
1983 invasion of Grenada are elaborately 
planned. In general, American training, plan- 
ning, and weaponry are designed to enhance 
capability in a conventional military environ- 
ment or to deter nuclear attack. 

Vietnam and a number of other similar expe- 
riences (e.g., the Seminole wars in Florida and 
the Philippine-American War at the turn of the 
century) seem to have been lost amidst efforts to 
establish a credible strategic posture and a con- 
ventional capability in Europe. To be sure, 
American military capability does extend to 
conventional conflicts on a smaller scale and in 
special environments. The Army’s recent estab- 
lishment of a Light Division is one attempt to 
respond to future security needs. Envisioned is 
a division of approximately 10,000 soldiers, 
with about 46 percent of them designated as the 
actual fighting force, available for commit- 
ment to less-developed areas. It will require less 
logistical support than other comparable-size 
units, will be highly mobile, and will be armed 
with modern light-infantry weapons. 

Unless all personnel receive the requisite 
training to engage in unconventional con- 
flicts, organizational innovations will have lit- 
tle impact, however. A Light Division may 
make it easier to engage in Grenada-type oper- 
ations or in limited conventional wars in less- 
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developed areas, but revolution and counter- 
revolution remain outside the scope of conven- 
tionally organized military units. 

The Ist Special Operations Command at 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina, is another attempt 
to respond to warfare in less-developed areas. 
More specifically focused on unconventional 
conflicts, this command includes Special 
Forces, Ranger units, psychological warfare 
and civic action units, and special units from 
other services designated to cooperate in joint 
ventures. This is a major step in the right direc- 
tion, but it still reflects a conventional organi- 
zational wisdom. It links Special Forces opera- 
tions, small-unit commando raids, and limited 
conventional war capabilities under one or- 
ganizational structure suggesting the same 
posture for all “‘special’’ contingencies. 


military professionalism 


The full import of military capability includes 
the characteristics and effectiveness of the mili- 
tary profession. The American military profes- 
sion is closely linked to American society in 
terms of skills and value orientation. Occupa- 
tional and professional patterns in American 
society have influenced the military profession, 
shifting many of these bases of military leader- 
ship to technological and managerial skills. 
The “heroic” leadership role of the past has 
been overshadowed by the modern soldier- 
technician-manager.'? Although there are a 
number of implications evolving from this de- 
velopment, two are of particular importance 
here: the technological thrust within the pro- 
fession and its value linkage with society. 
These are intermingled with a number of other 
considerations within the profession, but they 
are important in their own right and need to be 
considered separately. 

The technological or high-tech drive within 
the military has given birth to the electronic 
battlefield and increasingly sophisticated weap- 
onry. The “Star Wars”’ or “‘high frontier’ con- 
cept is only the latest in a long series of techno- 


logical evolutions. In turn, military 
leadership must encompass the demands of a 
capital-intensive, machine-oriented environ- 
ment. The traditional nature of leadership 
will, by necessity, focus more specifically on 
high-intensity wars—those that have the po- 
tential of an immediate direct threat to U.S. 
survival. Thus, nuclear war and major conven- 
tional conflicts with a foe similarly postured 
are likely to remain the primary focus of U.S. 
political-military efforts. 

Although the focus on high tech and the 
electronic battlefield may seem new, there has 
been a consistent pattern incorporating new 
developments into the operational mode of the 
military establishment over the past two dec- 
ades. This has also been the case with the mili- 
tary profession, where education and skill have 
integrated new weapons developments and 
high-tech concepts. 

One danger of this orientation is that the 
need for human resources may seem secondary 
in the overall scheme of things. There is a 
commitment to fighting wars with “‘weap- 
onry”’ and “‘things’”’ in order to save the lives of 
military personnel. This is, to be sure, a neces- 
sary commitment: it is compatible with the 
democratic concerns for life, justice, and hu- 
manity, even in times of war. However, the very 
nature of this commitment erodes (at times, 
imperceptibly) the military’s ability to engage 
in low-intensity conflicts. 

Linkage between the American military and 
American society provides a psychological and 
philosophical support system for the military 
profession. This support system evolves from 
American perceptions that the Soviets and nu- 
clear war are the most immediate and challeng- 
ing threats. Thus, the prevailing environment 
inextricably meshes the concept of war with a 
“Pearl Harbor’ mentality; and the military 
finds it less difficult philosophically, morally, 
and practically to posture itself for major war 
and the Soviet threat than for low-intensity 
conflict. This circumstance lessens the need to 
grapple with the serious ethical and opera- 





tional dilemmas of low-intensity conflicts. 

Of course, the military is concerned with its 
capability (or lack thereof) to respond across 
the conflict spectrum. Indeed, there is some 
uneasiness because low-intensity conflicts do 
not easily fit into traditional boundaries. This 
is reinforced by an underlying concern, proba- 
bly produced by the Vietnam experience, that 
the military cannot long operate in a foreign 
area without substantial support from the 
American people—a necessary component of 
“staying power.” 

Nonetheless, the educational curricula in 
senior military schools are driven by grand bat- 
tles, high-tech warfare, electronic battlefields, 
and the standard command and staff functions, 
with only a nod in the direction of low- 
intensity conflicts. Successful military career 
patterns are determined by command and staff 
assignments in traditional career fields even 
though Special Operations has been approved 
by the Army as a career field. Equally impor- 
tant, major parts of defense procurement are 
guided by strategic and general-purpose force 


requirements. While some of these improve 
U.S. capability to engage in low-intensity con- 


flicts, their primary focus remains on “‘major 
war.” 

Finally, the military profession interacts 
with the military institution’s planning, train- 
ing, and weaponry; and these components 
reinforce each other. This reinforcement, con- 
ventional in nature, evolves from mind-sets 
rooted in an American system whose values are 
at odds with those necessary for success in low- 
intensity conflicts. All conflicts, by and large, 
are seen through conventional lenses. 

Such an orientation militates against the 
evolution of special operations as a major 
component of the military profession. Indeed, 
the concept of special operations has histori- 
cally fostered professional antagonism, as 
Colonel Francis J. Kelly has observed: 

An elite group has always appeared within the 

Army during every war in which the United 

States has been engaged. . . . As surely as such 
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groups arose, there arose also the grievances of 
the normally conservative military men who re- 
jected whatever was distinctive or different o1 
special. . . . In the conduct of conservative mili- 
tary affairs, revisions of current military modes 
are frequently resisted with missionary zeal and 
emotional fervor simply because they mean 
change, they are different. . . . If a new military 
program or unit is being developed in order to 
meet new needs, new threats, or new tactics, con- 
sideration should be given to the use of elite US 
Army units despite the customary resistance to 
change or elitism usually found in conservative 
establishments. '' 


American military professionalism and ca- 
pability, perceptions of war, and the value sys- 
tem of society must be in reasonable equi- 
librium if symmetry is to be maintained be- 
tween the U.S. military and society. A symme- 
try is necessary if the military is to develop and 
maintain its effectiveness. 


American ideology and democratic norms 


If the U.S. military seems unprepared for suc- 
cessful participation in low-intensity wars, this 
lack of readiness appears at least partially due 
to the fact that the American political system is 
not prepared to engage in revolutionary and 
counterrevolutionary conflicts. The general 
perceptions justifying U.S. involvement in 
conflict must evolve from the American value 
system of democratic ideology and established 
behavioral norms. These values derive from 
Judeo-Christian principles and the philo- 
sophical principles expounded by the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. The American democratic value system 
includes concern for or belief in the sacredness 
of life, individual autonomy, freedom of 
choice, justice, and a government that serves 
individuals. These values usually conflict with 
the character of revolutions and counterrrevolu- 
tions. 

A number of Americans, however, tend to 
view revolutions as either “‘glorious’’ affairs 
where a freedom-loving people rise up against 
tyrants (the American Revolution) or as essen- 





From its regional military training center in Honduras, 
Special Forces advisors train Salvadoran and Honduran 
troops to fight insurgents in their respective countries. If 
local forces are successful in combating insurgency, future 
Grenada-type operations by U.S. troops can be avoided. 


tially anticolonial affairs. While these views 
provide an implicit democratic rationalization 
and justification for revolution, a study of revo- 
lutions that have occurred over the past two 
decades reveals that most of these conflicts are 
complex and multidimensional affairs that do 
not generally conform to such conceptions. In 
many of these conflicts, in fact, it is difficult to 
delineate friend from foe and to identify politi- 
cal orientations. 

The fact that revolution and counterrevolu- 
tion can become internationalized quickly also 
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plays upon the sensitivity of the American 
people. For many, revolutions are perceived to 
be internal affairs that must be allowed to run 
their course. Simultaneously, various revolu- 
tionary spokesmen inject their views into the 
American media, playing on American ideal- 
ized views of revolution, freedom, and justice 
and achieving sympathy or support from im- 
portant, often vocal, segments of the American 
populace. 

Whenever the United States becomes involved 
in low-intensity conflicts, political repercus- 
sions are likely to develop rather quickly. This 
phenomenon is a function of both democratic 
ideology and the American system of openness. 
Information regarding American politics and 
policy is readily transmitted to the public. Me- 
dia access to the conflict area, the American 
freedom of information tradition, the public’s 
right to know, and the technological capabili- 
ties of a wide variety of information sources 
make it extremely difficult to isolate American 
military operations from the outside world, 
even when official U.S. policy is deliberately 
designed to do so—the Grenada operation 
notwithstanding. It is likely, therefore, that 
any American involvement will be on televi- 
sion screens, on the radio, and in newspapers 
almost immediately. 

The differences between a democracy, such 
as the United States, and a dictatorial system, 
such as the Soviet Union, are sharply drawn 
with respect to low-intensity conflicts—a fact 
well illustrated by the Soviet involvement in 
Afghanistan. According to an experienced 
French observer who was in Afghanistan dur- 
ing a part of the Soviet invasion, the Soviets’ 
views of not only insurgency but counterinsur- 
gent methods are quite different from those 
generally held by Americans: 

Guerrilla warfare has already demonstrated its 

effectiveness elsewhere, and until recently no one 

has known how to counter it. The scattering of 
population, the creation of village strongholds, 
and control and card-indexing of inhabitants 
have proved to be very useful means of restricting 
guerrilla advances, but the resistance fighters 
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have always won out in the end. . . The Soviets 
are not as naive as the Westerners. They under- 
stood long ago... that a war involving guerrillas 
and anti-guerrilla fighters would never be won by 
either side if the emphasis was placed on being in 
the good graces of the population. On the con- 
trary, the war would be won by the side that 
succeeded in making terror reign.'4 


The author explains in detail how Soviet 
counterrevolutionary warfare differs from the 
democratic West, pointing out, for example, 
that Soviet tactics include the deliberate de- 
struction of villages to force Afghans to fiee the 
country. The author also points out: 


The Soviet strategy involves two aspects that may 
make the outcome in Afghanistan differ from the 
Western experience; one, already mentioned, is 
the use of mass terror, completely unlike any of 
the more moderate types of intervention. The 
second is that the Soviets can afford a protracted 
war in the short term for the sake of a long-term 
victory. ... The Russians do not need smashing 
victories to announce to their citizenry, as Soviet 
public opinion does not influence Soviet policy.'> 


Further, the Soviet system has the ability to 
prevent access to the conflict area. Control of 
the media and the nature of a ‘“‘closed”’ society 
allow the Soviets to prevent internal and exter- 
nal dissemination of information about what 
is happening in Afghanistan except as deter- 
mined by the Soviet state. 

Democratic ideology and openness within 
the American system are the bases for shaping 
American public attitudes and for developing 
and sustaining national will; they also are the 
cornerstones for political resolve in responding 
to crises. In combination with the quality of 
national leadership, these factors determine the 
nature of U.S. political-military capability and 
the effectiveness of its response to low-intensity 
conflicts. As General Weyand pointed out with 
respect to Vietnam, 


Vietnam was a reaffirmation of the peculiar rela- 
tionship between the American Army and the 
American people. The Army really is a people’s 
army in the sense that it belongs to the American 
people who take a jealous and proprietary inter- 
estin its involvement. When the Army is commit- 
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ted, the American people are committed; when 
the American people lose their commitment, it is 
futile to try to keep the Army committed. In the 
final analysis, the American Army is not so much 
an arm of the Executive Branch as it is an arm of 
the American people. The Army, therefore, can- 
not be committed lightly.'° 


In brief, American national will must be 
firm enough to accept the commitment of 
American forces to low-intensity conflicts. 
Equally important, the national will must be 
of such nature that it will sustain the estab- 
lished U.S. policy over a period of time, even 
under adverse conditions. American national 
will and political resolve are difficult to gal- 
vanize in response to low-intensity conflicts, 
however, and a firm American posture is not 
likely to develop without the emergence of a 
perspective that justifies support of a counter- 
revolutionary system. American involvement 
is likely to follow standard practice during the 
early defensive phase, providing economic and 
military assistance in modest amounts and sta- 
tioning some American advisors in the conflict 
area. Beyond this, however, the national lead- 
ership must tread cautiously if it is to avoid a 
commitment that leads to negative public 
reaction. 

The options for our leaders are limited. Once 
the United States decides to engage in low- 
intensity conflict, a critical limitation is the 
fact that the United States must operate through 
the existing indigenous system, regardless of 
that system’s politics and ideology. Equally 
important, America’s formal institutions and 
government agencies are usually limited to cer- 
tain kinds of actions. The nature of the Ameri- 
can commitment imposes the limitations. 

For example, the United States might want 
to identify nonrevolutionary moderate groups 
that could replace an existing repressive gov- 
erning elite and be a more effective barrier to 
revolutionary expansion. But such a course of 
action could destroy the fragile legitimacy of 
the existing system and project the United 
States into a policy position that is even more 


difficult to implement and maintain than of- 
fensive counterrevolutionary operations. On 
one hand, the United States would be trying to 
support the existing system. On the other 
hand, it would be trying to overthrow that very 
system. Regardless of any morality or ethics 
that might be involved, chaos is likely to result. 

The nature of democracy also limits and 
constrains intelligence agencies. Congressional 
oversight and an inherent American fear of 
secret activities establish boundaries for the in- 
telligence establishment, albeit these boundar- 
ies are at times unclear to both intelligence 
agencies and the public.'’ Pressures on the ex- 
ecutive branch, as well as on Congress, tend to 
create political and legalistic guidelines for 
most intelligence activities. Moreover, many 
Americans are uncomfortable with the neces- 
sity for maintaining a wide-ranging intelli- 
gence establishment. As a result, U.S. intelli- 
gence agencies are bound by democratic per- 
ceptions of proper behavior and legal strictures 
even when dealing with a protagonist not sim- 
ilarly bound. This is not to deny “dirty tricks” 
by U.S. intelligence agencies; but regardless of 
the kind of activity, officials are held account- 
able. 

The more important issue, however, is the 
ability of intelligence agencies to undertake 
activities in support of U.S. counterrevolu- 
tionary policy. Although the intelligence es- 
tablishment has more leeway than other politi- 
cal-military instruments, it is not free to engage 
in certain kinds of activities that might be es- 
sential for successful counterrevolutionary op- 
erations. Further, even when intelligence agen- 
cies do an effective job, their information and 
analyses often are ignored by those in the field 
and those at the national command level. 

Revolution and counterrevolution are char- 
acterized by purposes, protagonists, and pat- 
terns of struggle that are essentially alien to 
American democratic concepts. Furthermore, 
the American political system and its political- 
military and intelligence instruments are in a 
highly disadvantageous position with respect 





to low-intensity conflicts. The question is, 
“What can be done to reduce the disadvantage?” 

An important starting point is a philosophi- 
cal and practical reassessment of American 
perceptions and perspectives. American na- 
tional leaders, as well as the public in general, 
must develop a more realistic view of the nature 
of revolution and counterrevolution. An even 
more pressing need is to understand the limits 
and constraints of policy and capability in re- 
sponding to such conflicts. Part of the educa- 
tion must focus on an understanding of the 
nature of the Third World—its nondemocratic 
character, its volatility, and, in many instances, 
its political instability. Americans must under- 
stand that certain systems are aggressively anti- 
thetical to democracy and Western interests. At 
the same time, they must recognize that Ameri- 
can national security interests are directly linked 
with a number of Third World states because of 
their geopolitical importance and resources. 

If American involvement is justified and nec- 
essary, then national leaders and the public 
must understand that low-intensity conflicts 
do not conform to democratic notions of strat- 
egy or tactics. Revolution and counterrevolu- 
tion develop their own morality and ethics that 
justify any means to achieve success. Survival is 
the ultimate morality. 

Americans must understand the dilemmas 
they face in supporting an existing counterrev- 
olutionary system. Neither revolution nor 
counterrevolution is likely to be democratic. 
Neither is likely to conform to democratic 
ideals of just and humane behavior on the bat- 
tlefield. The conflict is focused on political- 
psychological factors. All of the ingredients for 
a ‘‘dirty,”’ ungentlemanly, terror-oriented con- 
flict are there; and participation is likely to be 
protracted and increasingly costly. 

American national will and political resolve 
must be rooted in the concept of democracy and 
in the moral and ethical expectations of the 
American people. It is difficult to establish and 
maintain national will and political resolve in 
response to low-intensity conflicts. A sophisti- 
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cated understanding of both the nature of revo- 
lution and counterrevolution and the require- 
ments for an effective American response must 
be developed. It will not be easy because such 
conflicts are complex, contradictory, and am- 
biguous in nature (American policy may sup- 
port nondemocratic regimes in the name of 
democracy). 

Making the matter even more confusing is 
the fact that segments of the media promote 
simplistic solutions and project distorted im- 
ages of both the nature of low-intensity conflict 
and the U.S. response. Some elected officials 
and special groups advocate their own particu- 
lar interpretations. Political biases and ideo- 
logical orientations of various groups may dis- 
tort and confuse the issues. 

In such a context, it is difficult to develop a 
coherent American political-military posture. 
Coherency is achieved when U.S. national ob- 
jectives are clearly stated and when policy, 
strategy, and operational doctrine are closely 
linked for the purpose of achieving these objec- 
tives. Americans must understand that not all 
of these factors may be in accord with demo- 
cratic norms and with the American political 
system in morality and ethics. 

Equally important, coherency cannot be 
achieved unless the instruments of policy are 
capable of effective implementation. The U.S. 
military must develop a capability beyond Spe- 
cial Operations units. If the Army’s Light Di- 
vision is to be charged with operations in less- 
developed areas, for example, it must be pre- 
pared to undertake counterrevolutionary and 
revolutionary operations. It must develop anti- 
terror operations and a political-military cap- 
ability, and it must learn how to function in an 
alien environment. In addition, it must have 
the ability to melt into the background while 
supporting indigenous operations—a feature 
that may require an organizational structure 
based on teams and functions. Its personnel 
may need security clearances for access to top- 
level intelligence and may need to be selected as 
highly motivated individuals likely to be effec- 
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tive in the unique environment of low-intensity 
conflict. Finally, the Light Division must re- 
flect a joint operational capability. 

An organizational strategy that focuses spe- 
cifically on low-intensity conflict must be de- 
veloped. Based on goals from the highest levels 
(National Security Council), this strategy must 
be supported by other units within the De- 
partment of Defense and by civilian agencies. 
Further, the Ist Special Operations Command 
needs to function as a joint civilian-military 
command system under the direct control of a 
high political authority (an Assistant Secretary 
of State, for example). In addition, some degree 
of training in counterrevolutionary warfare 
should be provided to standard military line 
units. 

This organizational and training thrust needs 
an efficient intelligence establishment. Opera- 
tions in revolutionary-counterrevolutionary con- 
flicts cannot be conducted successfully without 
the intelligence necessary to identify threats 
and specifics of the tactical situation, both mil- 
itarily and in the political-social milieu (par- 
ticularly during the offensive phase). Indeed, it 
is difficult to see how any American involve- 
ment can succeed absent an intelligence estab- 
lishment attuned to the distinctive require- 
ments of low-intensity conflict. 

Finally, the U.S. military needs to give more 
than lip service to special operations. Although 
concern regarding their ability to respond 
across the entire conflict spectrum is growing 
among some military professionals, techno- 
logical and managerial components allow lit- 
tle room for emphasis on special operations for 
low-intensity conflicts. 

Developing political acumen, political-mili- 
tary sensitivity, and an understanding of the 
nature and requirements of low-intensity con- 
flict requires, among other things, serious edu- 
cation in these matters at all levels of service 
schools. Equally important, the profession 
needs to integrate special operations career 
patterns realistically with standard command 


and staff patterns. That is, low-intensity con- 
flict must become a standard component within 
the profession and in the training of line units. 
These steps are perhaps the most important 
initially, but even these will not be easy to 
implement nor will they be easily accepted. 

Involvement in low-intensity conflict usu- 
ally carries risk. Even the most coherent U.S. 
posture and policy, designed specifically for 
low-intensity conflict, may not bring expected 
results. Revolution and counterrevolution 
create an environment that is not easily influ- 
enced by American power. Indeed, in some in- 
stances, U.S. involvement may exacerbate the 
situation—and these matters cannot always be 
precisely assessed in advance. Further, many of 
the indigenous systems involved in low-inten- 
sity conflicts are nondemocratic; basing U.S. 
policy on the presumption that only demo- 
cratic systems can be supported precludes Amer- 
ican involvement in many parts of the Third 
World. 

Finally, noninvolvement may be the best 
course. The democratic nature of the American 
system may prevent involvement even if the 
conflict has a potential to threaten American 
interests; or the conflict may be such that U.S. 
involvement would be irrelevant. Modern revo- 
lutions are not necessarily attempts by a down- 
trodden people to overthrow a dictatorship but 
may emanate from indigenous groups who are 
socioeconomically mobile. They may also be 
the strategy of an external power to overthrow 
an existing system for the prime purpose of 
extending its own interests. The United States 
must weigh the challenges to its own interests 
against the costs and consequences of involve- 
ment; and any involvement must be articulated 
in clear terms to the American people. 


Loyola University of Chicago 


A version of this article, together with related articles by other 
authors, will appear in Low-Intensity Conflict and Modern Tech- 
nology, which will be published by the Center for Aerospace Doc- 
trine, Research, and Education in 1985. 
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expanding horizons beyond the battlefield 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL DENNIS M. DREW 


WAR is more than battle. War is 

more than the panoply of military 

and industrial actions that pre- 

pare and bring armed forces to 
battle. Rather, war is an all-encompassing 
struggle between societies, and battle is only 
its most obvious and deadly manifestation. 
America’s experience in the Vietnam War il- 
lustrated that the impact of war on the fabric 
of society rivals the importance of events on 
the battlefield. In this sense, the Vietnam ex- 
perience confirmed Clausewitz’s most fa- 
mous dictum that war is a continuation of 
political activity with the addition of other 
means. 

Traditionally, Americans have had consid- 
erable difficulty in accepting that war was any- 
thing more than battle writ large. The Ameri- 
can “principles of war” reflect this attitude. In 
theory, these principles are axiomatic doctri- 
nal beliefs that offer fundamental guidance 
for the conduct of America’s military cru- 
sades. In reality, they are principles of “bat- 
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tle” that present basic factors which military 
commanders should consider before sending 
or leading their forces into combat. Principles 
such as mass, maneuver, and surprise apply 
directly to battlefield situations but have only 
a tenuous relationship to the broader concept 
of a nation at war. 

The American experience in Vietnam dem- 
onstrated that victory in battle does not nec- 
essarily lead to victory in war. Time and again, 
American forces defeated the enemy in bat- 
tle. At the high point of our involvement, we 
could transport our troops anywhere in South 
Vietnam, engage any enemy force, and be 
confident of victory. We controlled the seas 
around Vietnam and the skies above. Never- 
theless, we were unable to translate tactical 
victory into strategic victory. We were unable 
to win the war even though we won the bat- 
tles. Thus one wonders if the Vietnam expe- 
rience might indicate some higher order of 
principles that concern a nation at war rather 
than simply forces on the battlefield. This es- 





say explores that possibility and focuses on 
four higher-order principles of war that are 
specifically related to the Vietnam experience. 
Other analysts may not agree with the formu- 
lation of these four principles. The important 
point, however, is that each of these princi- 
ples offers evidence that factors far beyond 
the confines of battlefields affect the out- 
comes of wars. Taken as a group, these princi- 
ples suggest that the American military estab- 
lishment must expand its horizons beyond 
the blood and smoke of combat. 

Expositions of the traditional principles of 
war make the point that the objective is the 
“master” principle. Folk wisdom about the 
Vietnam conflict holds that American objec- 
tives were ill-defined and thus formed the 
root cause of our problems. This assertion is 
debatable. Careful examination of the record 
indicates that broad American political objec- 
tives were clearly and consistently articulated 
from the late 1940s through the fall of Saigon 
in 1975. It is more accurate to state that the 
American military found it difficult to trans- 
late those political objectives into military ob- 
jectives in the peculiar circumstances of the 
war. Worse, the American people found the 
political objectives unworthy of support in 
the face of the heavy costs of the war. All of 
this indicates that just as the objective is the 
master principle of battle, the political objec- 
tive is the master principle of war. 

The political objective is of paramount im- 
portance for at least three reasons. First, polit- 
ical objectives and enemy resistance to those 
objectives form the reasons for resorting to 
war. Political objectives define the goals of 
war and thus imply and circumscribe, but do 
not necessarily define, the objectives of mili- 
tary operations. In effect, political objectives 
assign broad roles and missions to the armed 
forces during hostilities. In the Vietnam con- 
flict, political objectives controlled both the 
basic conduct of the war (e.g., North Vietnam 
would not be invaded) and many of the oper- 
ational details of military operations (e.g., re- 


strictions on the bombing of North Vietnam). 
Although many Americans prefer to believe 
that the restrictions imposed on the military in 
Vietnam by political objectives were unique 
to that war, the fact is that political objectives 
and politicians have had considerable control 
over military operations in virtually every 
American war. 

One need only look to the Mexican War to 
find a president dictating strategy from the 
White House. In the Civil War, the political 
desire for quick victory played a part in the 
early Union disasters in northern Virginia. 
Lincoln personally hired and fired his gener- 
als as he sought decisive action on the battle- 
field. Later, in 1898, President William McKin- 
ley went so far as to establish a war room in the 
White House from which he directed military 
preparations with messages sent out via 
twenty-five telegraph lines installed specifi- 
cally for that purpose. In World War li, the 
shape of the Allied effort (e.g., Europe first 
and the invasion of North Africa) was dictated 
as much by political considerations as by mili- 
tary exigencies. Finally, the political restric- 
tions placed on military efforts in the Korean 
War offered an immediate foretaste of what 
would follow in Southeast Asia. 

Political objectives affect the relationship 
among the various instruments of power and 
determine whether or not military actions are 
appropriate. In some cases, political objec- 
tives either cannot or should not be sought by 
military means. In crisis situations, the na- 
tional leadership must determine not only 
whether successful military action will achieve 
the desired objective but also what nonmili- 
tary actions are appropriate and how those 
actions can work in concert with military 
power. In the Vietnam conflict, it was clear 
that much more than military success was re- 
quired if South Vietnam was to remain an 
independent state. A strong and independent 
South Vietnam required governmental reform, 
economic reform, military reform, and politi- 
cal stability, along with military success. 





The third reason for the importance of po- 
litical objectives has to do with motivation and 
morale. War is not to be undertaken lightly, 
for its consequences include the expenditure 
of human life and the destruction of things 
that mankind values. If the American people 
are to support such a costly undertaking, they 
must be presented with political objectives 
that they can support with both their blood 
and their treasure. To ensure this support, 
political objectives should meet three stand- 
ards. First, they should be simple and straight- 
forward. In the ideal case, they should be 
reducible to a short catch-phrase, such as 
“hang the Kaiser.” Second, political objec- 
tives should be, or at least appear to be, mor- 
ally and politically lofty. Americans wage cru- 
sades rather than wars and need objectives 
that fit the crusading image. Finally, political 
objectives must be perceived as vital to the 
interests of the United States. The American 
people will not and should not sacrifice their 
blood and treasure for trivial objectives. 

In the Vietnam conflict, American political 
objectives failed to meet any of the three 
criteria. There was nothing simple and straight- 
forward about the reasons for American in- 
volvement. The best catch-phrase for our ob- 
jectives was “to contain communism,” which 
somehow paled beside “hang the Kaiser,” 
and other earlier war cries. Our objectives 
may have been morally lofty, but they were 
tarnished by the corruption and political in- 
fighting of those we were trying to assist. Fi- 
nally, most Americans had a great deal of dif- 
ficulty associating America’s vital interests 
with a civil war in a small former French col- 
ony ten thousand miles across the Pacific. 

The motivation and morale of society, which 
begins with well-conceived political objectives, 
can have a decisive effect on the nation’s abil- 
ity and will to prosecute a war successfully— 
particularly when the war spans a considera- 
ble length of time. In the Vietnam conflict, 
homefront morale crumbled as the war con- 
tinued with no end in sight. In the final analy- 
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sis, it was the American body politic, not the 
Vietcong or the North Vietnamese, that forced 
the withdrawal of American fighting forces 
from Vietnam. 

Short of suffering an attack on Pearl Harbor, 
even the most carefully constructed political 
objectives will not result in unanimous Amer- 
ican support for military action. Although 
Americans are fond of viewing the fractious 
political debate that surrounded our partici- 
pation in the Vietnam conflict as something 
unique in American history, deeply divided 
political opinion has actually been the rule 
rather than the exception in the history of 
American warfare. Beginning with the Revo- 
lution in 1776, every major American war has 
caused great rifts in the citizenry, with the 
possible exceptions of the two world wars. 

The problem is to maintain public support 
for the war effort. American popular support 
is contingent on the clear recognition that the 
sacrifices of the nation are leading, however 
slowly, to ultimate victory. For this reason, 
perceived progress becomes very important 
in a war of any significant length. It has been 
postulated that democratic societies cannot 
sustain long wars. However, this thesis has not 
been proved in the American experience. 
What has been demonstrated is that Ameri- 
cans have little patience with long struggles 
that seem to make little headway. 

The first three years of the American Civil 
War caused terrible bloodshed but yielded 
few dramatic results. In Virginia, Union forces 
met with little but embarrassing defeat. In the 
West, Union forces had been very successful 
but still had not penetrated deeply into Dixie. 
War weariness swept the Union, and Lincoln’s 
reelection was in some doubt. Finally, in 1864, 
Sherman was able to march on Atlanta and, 
after its capture, devastate the heart of Geor- 
gia. After three years, Union forces had finally 
attacked a vital center within the Confederacy, 
emerged as victors, perhaps ensured Lincoln’s 
reelection, and kept the Union in the war. 
Progress could finally be clearly perceived. 





In World War Ii, Americans faced an equally 
long and arduous struggle, but determination 
never seemed to wane. Progress was clear as 
battle maps showed Allied forces marching 
relentlessly toward the heart of both German 
and Japanese power. Three years after Pearl 
Harbor, American troops were on the Rhine 
and had returned to the Philippines. Progress 
was easily perceived. 

Vietnam was a far different story. American 
forces won one battle after another, but the 
enemy never seemed defeated. Every area in 
Vietnam seemed to be contested year after 
year. After three years of continuous Ameri- 
can victories, the enemy somehow managed 
to launch the massive Tet offensive in 1968, 
which was the final straw. It mattered little to 
the American people whether Tet was a vic- 
tory or defeat. What mattered was that after 
three years of pounding by the world’s fore- 
most military superpower, the enemy was still 
able to launch such a massive and well- 
coordinated attack. American progress in the 
war was difficult to perceive, and the Ameri- 
can withdrawal began in 1969. 

To perceive progress, observers must have 
an accepted standard of measurement. The 
traditional military standard was conquered 
territory, which had the added convenience 
of being easily displayed on a map for the 
public. In Vietnam, the insurgent nature of 
the war (at least during some of its phases) 
made territorial claims an inaccurate barome- 
ter of success. The substitute for conquered 
territory was the number of dead enemy bod- 
ies. Unfortunately, body counts suffered from 
two crucial shortcomings as symbols of suc- 
cess. First, body-count accuracy was always 
suspect. When career advancement depended 
on success and success meant a large body 
count, many believed that the statistics were 
inflated. Second, high body counts could 
be interpreted as a lack of progress. In a war in 
which the enemy stood and fought only when 
he wanted to do so, high body counts indi- 
cated that the enemy was both able and will- 


ing to sacrifice its manpower against superior 
American firepower. In this sense, high body 
counts meant that the enemy recruiting and 
resupply program was continuing to succeed. 

One could speculate that a much better 
measure of success would have been low 
body counts and a low level of enemy activity. 
Such a situation would indicate both success 
in destroying the Vietcong infrastructure that 
provided many recruits and success in inter- 
dicting the flow of men and materia! from 
North Vietnam. It appears that we chose the 
wrong threads from which to weave the fabric 
of success and that, in the eyes of the Ameri- 
can people, the Tet offensive revealed that 
the emperor had no clothes. 

The main point that this line of reasoning 
leads us to is that American strategy in the 
Vietnam War was seriously flawed. The de- 
cision-making process linking political ends 
with appropriate means somehow went awry. 
In the peculiar circumstances of the Vietnam 
War, the United States could not apply the 
various instruments of national power, in- 
cluding military power, in such a way as to 
translate battlefield victory into strategic vic- 
tory. This inability suggests the critical impor- 
tance of understanding the circumstances of 
the conflict. 

The key to understanding the circum- 
stances in the Vietnam War was to understand 
the motivation of the enemy. Our adversaries 
in Vietnam were organized by the harsh disci- 
pline of Communist ideology, but they were 
motivated by the passions of long-suppressed 
Vietnamese nationalism. Their objective was 
politically unlimited, as they sought nothing 
less than unification of Vietnam under Ha- 
noi’s leadership. Ho Chi Minh and his follow- 
ers had been waging the struggle for more 
than two decades by the time American 
troops arrived in force, and they were willing 
to accept the challenge of American arms. 
They waged an unlimited war in virtually 
every respect. North Vietnamese society was 
mobilized for the long struggle. On the bat- 
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tlefield, their troops used every military means 
at their disposal. They were ready to endure, 
to sacrifice, and to persevere. 

In retrospect, it would seem that the United 
States did not understand the circumstances 
of the Vietnam conflict and that the means we 
used were inappropriate as well as unsuccess- 
ful. Unlike our opponents, the United States 
fought a limited war in virtually every respect. 
Our strategy was based on the belief that 
gradually increased military pressure, coupled 
with obvious military restraint and the subtle 
threat of limited patience, would convince 
the North Vietnamese that they could not win 
and should negotiate a reasonable settlement. 
However, viewed through lenses colored by 
Vietnamese nationalistic passion, American 
restraint connoted both a reluctance to fight 
and something less than total commitment. 

America’s enemies in Vietnam understood 
the circumstances of the war. They under- 
stood that a guerrilla army wins when it is not 
defeated and that a conventional army loses 
when it does not win. They understood the 
problems faced by democratic governments 
when waging long foreign wars. Their answer, 
in these circumstances, was to continue the 
struggle and avoid decisive defeat until time, 
casualties, and frustration destroyed the 
American commitment altogether. 

The misguided American strategy played 
directly into the enemy’s strong suit. Gradual 
escalation and attrition warfare require con- 
siderable time and patience. They also can 
extract a high price in blood and treasure. The 
American body politic would not tolerate 
such slow results requiring such a high price. 
As the war dragged on, it became very clear 
that the United States did not have a clear 
vision of how the war would or should end 
and had neo firm plan concerning the end of 
the American involvement. Rather than a de- 
liberate and well-planned ending to the Amer- 
ican effort, it was the American people who 
decided that they had suffered enough and 
that the United States must get out. 
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The United States spent four years, from 
1969 through 1972, in a slow withdrawal while 
making feverish but belated attempts to pre- 
pare the South Vietnamese to defend them- 
selves. In 1975, when the enemy armies were 
overrunning South Vietnam, the American 
people made it very clear that we would not 
become reinvolved. Thus, the American in- 
volvement in Vietnam ended not with a flour- 
ish but with a whimper and a sign of relief. 

However, even the whimpering was full of 
confusion. As pressure mounted in the United 
States to end the bloodshed in 1972, the peace 
negotiations came to a head. But it was clear 
that we had not even come to an agreement 
with our principal ally, the South Vietnamese, 
on the shape of an acceptable settlement. The 
result, even after the intensive bombing cam- 
paign against Hanoi and its environs in De- 
cember 1972, was a ceasefire unsatisfactory to 
the South Vietnamese and satisfactory to the 
United States only in the sense that the Amer- 
ican travail was over. 

The confusion that resulted in such an un- 
satisfactory conclusion to a long and costly 
struggle suggests the importance of consider- 
ing conditions of termination. Termination 
should be considered “up front,” preferably 
at the same time that a nation considers the 
option of going to war. Conditions of termi- 
nation are particularly important in the cur- 
rent era of limited war—limited at least from 
the perspective of the United States. Limited 
wars for limited objectives are rarely fought to 
absolute and complete victory. Rather, these 
wars typically end with negotiations and com- 
promises. An early consideration of termina- 
tion conditions should clarify what is negotia- 
ble and what is not. Among allies, whose ob- 
jectives will differ at least in some details, early 
consideration of acceptable outcomes should 
clarify those differences and make it possible 
to present a united front to the adversary dur- 
ing negotiations. 

Understanding the desired conditions of 
termination is part of understanding the cir- 





cumstances of the war and thus is also a criti- 
cal step in determining strategy. Early consid- 
eration of termination conditions forces the 
objectives of the war into sharper focus, 
which, in turn, should help define the best 
means and methods to achieve those objec- 
tives. 


IT is worth repeating that the importance of 
the four principles discussed in this essay lies 
not in the principles themselves. Rather, their 
importance lies in the realization that factors 
far removed from combat can determine suc- 
cess or failure in war. Political objectives set 
the stage for all other actions. Understanding 
the circumstances and defining the condi- 
tions of termination play key roles in shaping 
the course of the war. Finally, a war of any 
length requires the continuing public support 
generated by perceived progress. In essence, 


although these four principles have little to 
do with battle, they have everything to do 
with war. 

When we look back on the Vietnam con- 
flict, it is clear that our vision of the war was 
limited to the battlefield. This narrow vision 
was evident in a president who personally 
selected individual bombing targets and in 
military professionals who still do not under- 
stand that winning the battles does not equate 
to winning the war. The price of our failure in 
Vietnam was paid in blood, treasure, prestige, 
and influence. America cannot afford more 
failures. We must expand our horizons beyond 
the bloody confines of the battlefield. We 
must learn, at long last, that war is more than 
battle. 
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HE Soviet war in Afghanistan has pro- 

vided a plethora of information about 

the Soviets and their use of military 
power. Additionally, the war has allowed the 
Soviets to learn many lessons and has offered 
them the opportunity to train, apply various 
tactics, and experiment with different weap- 
ons. Curiously, however, although the Soviets 
paralyzed the Afghan government initially 
with troops airlifted into the capital city of 
Kabul and since then have used helicopter, 
fighter-bomber, and bomber operations in the 
war, very little has been compiled heretofore in 
open U.S. sources regarding Soviet air power 
experiences and tactics. By studying Soviet use 
of air power in Afghanistan, we might gain a 
better understanding of Soviet air power doc- 
trine and how the Soviets may employ air 


power in future conflicts. 








Airlift 











Soviet military doctrine stresses the primacy 
of offensive operations aimed at stunning and 
preventing organized resistance by opponents. 
In Afghanistan, as in Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
the Soviets used the surprise landing of air- 
borne units at strategic centers, particularly 
around the capital, in conjunction with the 
speedy movement of ground units along stra- 
tegic routes toward vital centers to gain the 
initiative.! The military invasion began on 
Christmas night, 1979, when the Soviets staged 
a massive, single-lift operation involving an 
estimated 280 transport aircraft packed with 
troops, munitions, and equipment. The air- 
craft were reported to be I1-76s (closely resem- 
bling the U.S. C-141), An-22s (a Soviet turbo- 
prop strategic transport), and An-12s (a C-130 


The Christmas 1979 Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
began with 11-76 Mainstays and other transports fly- 
ing an airborne division into Kabul. Transports like 
the 11-76 provide the flexible mobility essential to 
conventional forces locked in an unconventional war. 


equivalent). Subsequent airlifts completed the 
placement of three airborne divisions in Af- 
ghanistan.? 

The size and swiftness of the airlift operation 
are significant. Each Soviet airborne division 
normally comprises nearly 8500 men, includ- 
ing artillery and combat support elements.’ 
The 280 transport aircraft represented approx- 
imately 38 percent of the total Soviet military 
transport air force (Voyenno-Tranportnaya 
Aviatsiya or VTA). If Aeroflot, the Soviet ci- 
vilian airline, is included in the total transport 
capability figures, the 280 transport aircraft rep- 
resented approximately 29 percent of the total 
Soviet transport fleet. This sizable transport 
fleet is a significant Soviet asset, contributing 
to the capability of the Soviets to mobilize and 
deploy quickly large numbers of troops. The 
Christmas night airlift was, of course, only the 
initial stage of the invasion; massive airlift of 
troops, equipment, and supplies has continued 
to flow into Afghanistan. To date, no Soviet 
transport aircraft appear to be permanently 
based in Afghanistan; transports are rotated in 
and out from air bases in the Soviet Union.‘ 

Ironically, the Soviets may be copying U.S. 
transport tactics used in Vietnam. Soviet 
sources have suggested that An-12 Cub trans- 





ports have been used as bombers by rolling 
bombs down and off the tail ramp while in 
flight.» In Vietnam, the United States used 
15,000-pound bombs dropped from C-130 trans- 
ports to clear helicopter assault zones in the 
jungle. 

Tactical airlift aircraft are used primarily, 
however, in their traditional role of supply. 
The Soviets have found that they often cannot 
use ground convoys to supply many outposts 
in the sparsely settled provinces along Afghan- 
istan’s eastern border with Pakistan. Even such 
significant bases as Khost and Gardez—each 
held by a battalion or regiment of the Kabul 
regime—normally must be supplied by air, 
while smaller outposts in these provinces re- 
quire parachute drops for resupply.® 








Helicopters 








Perhaps the most widely used element of So- 
viet air power in the Afghan war is the helicop- 
ter. Helicopters have been used extensively in 
varied types of military missions. Estimates of 
helicopter strength range from 500 to 650 ma- 
chines, of which up to 250 may be the Mi-24 
Hind gunships.’ 

The Hind is an extremely lethal weapon, 
with machine guns or cannon in the nose turret 
and up to 192 unguided missiles under its stub 
wings. It has room for eight to twelve ground 
troops and their equipment in the fuselage, 
and it is widely used by the Soviets for punitive 
and search-and-destroy missions. The Hind 
has also been used to provide close air support 
for ground troops, to strike Afghan villages 
(sometimes in conjunction with fixed-wing 
aircraft), and to conduct armed-reconnaissance 
missions to detect and attack guerrilla groups.? 

Due to its heavy armor, the Hind is nearly 
impervious to guerrilla small arms unless the 
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guerrillas can fire down at the helicopters us- 
ing weapons positioned high on the sides of 
mountains.'° The Hind has only three known 
vulnerable points: the turbine intakes, the tail 
rotor assembly, and an oil tank inexplicably 
but conveniently located beneath the red star 
on the fuselage.!! 

The terrain in Afghanistan has had consid- 
erable influence on the use of the Hind. Many 
of the narrow roads in Afghanistan snake 
through valleys overlooked by steep, tall moun- 
tains. Such terrain provides perfect ambush sit- 
uations. As a result, whenever a Soviet troop 
column or supply convoy moves into guerrilla 
territory, it is accompanied by Hinds whose 
pilots have developed a standard escort tactic. 
Some Hinds hover over the ground convoy, 
watching for guerrilla activity, while others 
land troops on high ground ahead of the ad- 
vancing column. These troops secure any po- 
tential ambush positions and provide flank se- 
curity until the column has passed; they are 
themselves protected against guerrilla attack 
by the Hinds that inserted them and subse- 
quently hover overhead. Once the convoy passes 
their position, the troops are picked up and 
reinserted farther along the route. Convoy pro- 
tection is also provided by other Hinds that 
range ahead of the column to detect and strike 
guerrillas that may have concentrated along 
the route. !2 

Other information on Hind tactics indicate 
that a closer relationship between air and 
ground arms has been a major aim of the Soviet 
force development (the helicopter is a part of 
the Soviet Air Force). Hinds are the primary 
Soviet close air support weapon in Afghanis- 
tan. They not only strike enemy forces in con- 
tact with Soviet troops but sometimes carry out 
attacks as much as twenty to thirty kilometers 
forward of the forward edge of battle area. This 
tactic is apparently an attempt to increase re- 
sponsiveness, tactical flexibility, and integra- 
tion with ground forces.'3 

The Soviets have had some problems with 
their helicopters. In 1980, losses to SA-7 surface- 
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to-air missiles (a hand-held, heat-seeking mis- 
sile) led toa change in tactics at the end of 1980 
or early 1981. Since then, the Hinds have used 
nap-of-the-earth flight patterns, for which the 
machines were not designed nor their crews 
properly trained. There have been reports of 
Hind rotors striking the rear of their own hel- 
icopters during some of these nap-of-the-earth 
flights. The wear on airframes and systems 
caused by these lower-altitude flights has aiso 
greatly increased rates of operational attrition. '4 

These nap-of-the-earth tactics are a signifi- 
cant change from those employed in 1979-80. 


Hind crews then showed little fear of the oppo- 
sition, attacking with machine guns, 57-mm 
rockets, or cluster and high-explosive 250-kg 
bombs normally during diving attacks from a 
1000-meter altitude. After the firing pass, they 
would break away in a sharp evasive turn or 
terrain-hugging flight before repositioning for 
another firing pass. The Soviets used these tac- 


A Mi-24 Hind helicopter can carry up to twelve troops 
and provide devastating fire support with its array of 
cannon and rocket weapons. The Soviets are thought 
to have more than 250 Hinds in Afghanistan. 
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Although aged, the Mi-4 Hound has found new life in the 
war against Afghan rebels. Often, a pair of Hounds will 
lead an attack mission. After an initial strafing run, the 
two will climb to a higher altitude to decoy SA-7s with 
flares while the more lethal Hinds attack rebel positions. 


tics with several Hinds in a circular pattern, 
similar to the American ‘“‘wagon wheel” used 
in Vietnam. Such tactics may still be used in 
some parts of Afghanistan, but by and large 
they have been changed. 

Reportedly, new tactics that use scout heli- 
copters for target acquisition have been adopted 
for both attack helicopters and fixed-wing air- 
craft. These scouts are usually Hinds (or, in 
some cases, Mi-8 Hips) rather than smaller, 
lighter helicopters. Normally, they stay high, 
out of range of the target, giving crews a better 
field of view while directing attacks. This tactic 
may become standard in future Soviet con- 
flicts.' 

Current reports say the Hind now begins an 
attack run 7000 to 8000 meters from the target, 
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running in at low altitude and then rising 20 to 
100 meters in altitude to fire. Firing usually 
commences at maximum range, and mutual 
support is emphasized. One tactic that has en- 
dured the war has been to send one helicopter 
in at high altitude to draw enemy fire, while 
wingmen remain low, behind a ridge, ready to 
attack anyone who opens fire.'¢ 

The Soviets are also using helicopters in 
mass formations (a standard Soviet tactic). Re- 
ports have helicopters in packs of four and six, 
hovering, firing their rockets and machine 
guns, circling, hunting, and then swooping 
down and firing again."’ 

While the Hind is the primary attack heli- 
copter being used in Afghanistan, the Soviets 
have also made extensive use of the big multi- 
purpose Mi-8 Hip in several different capaci- 
ties. One of the major missions of the Hip is to 
serve as the main troop carrier.'* In this role, 
the Hip is enhanced by its ability to provide its 
own fire support/suppression with 57-mm 
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rocket pods.'? The Hip has also been used for 
aerial minelaying, which the Soviets have found 
is a good way to reinforce a defensive perimeter 
quickly. Furthermore, the Hip has been used as 
a heavily armed attack helicopter to complement 
the Hind.” As with the Hind, the Soviets have 
found problems with the Hip. These have 
come primarily in the areas of its exposed fuel 
system (a major hazard to crews in case of a 
crash), short rotor life, lack of engine quick- 
change capability, poor engine performance, 
and inadequate trim control. The engine and 
trim problems result from the low-density air 
conditions found in the high, mountainous 
terrain of Afghanistan, which force the engine 
to work harder and make hovering difficult.?! 

The Mi-4 Hound has also been employed in 
the war, often in concert with the Hind. Many 
helicopter airstrikes start with two Mi-4 
Hounds, which attack with unguided rockets 
and machine gun fire, followed by four Hinds, 
which continue the strike with rockets and 
cannon. While the Hinds attack, the Hounds 
circle, ejecting heat decoy flares at regular in- 
tervals, apparently in an effort to protect the 
helicopters from hand-held SA-7s. The Hounds 
also have been reported to hover near villages 
being shelled, perhaps acting as air controllers 
for ground-based artillery.?2 

One other type of helicopter that the Soviets 
are using in Afghanistan is the big Mi-6 Hook. 
It has been used extensively to provide heavy 
lift support for Soviet forces.?3 

Observers report that Soviet helicopter roles 
in the war have varied from dropping Soviet 
parachutists, antipersonnel mines, bombs, and 
leaflets to providing close air support for Soviet 
armor. Yet, while significant tactical changes 
have occurred, the broad picture of Soviet 
Frontal Aviation tactics in Afghanistan has 
remained largely unchanged. Trends and con- 
cepts observed prior to the war have been rein- 
forced. The Hips still carry troops for airmo- 
bile assaults and provide suppression; the Hind 
remains the Soviets’ primary source of airborne 
firepower.?4 





Fighter-Bombers 





Helicopters may be the main element of So- 
viet air power in Afghanistan, but evidence 
indicates that the Soviets are testing their 
fighter-bombers and associated weapons and 
tactics in the Afghan war as well. Compared to 
reports on their helicopter use, very little on the 
type of fighter-bomber tactics that the Soviets 
are using has appeared in the open press. How- 
ever, enough has been published to provide a 
glimpse of Soviet fighter-bomber philosophy. 

Soviet fighter-bombers have been employed 
exclusively in the air-to-ground role, since the 
Afghan guerrillas offer no air-to-air threat. 
They have been used for carpet bombing, terror 
bombing, and scorched-earth bombing in ef- 
forts to destroy the guerrillas or drive them 
from the country. Combined with helicopter 
attacks, Soviet fighter-bombers have pounded 
settlements throughout the country. Half of 
the city of Herat (Afghanistan’s third largest 
city, with a population of 150,000) was leveled 
in an extremely heavy, brutal, and prolonged 
attack.?> 

Most Soviet fighter-bomber crews are trained 
for close air support roles with ground troops 
in the European theater. In Afghanistan, they 
have also proved their value on sorties against 
targets deep inside guerrilla territory. Houses, 
crops, livestock, vineyards, and orchards in 
some areas have been systematically bombed 
and rocketed in what appears to be a scorched- 
earth campaign aimed at denying the guerril- 
las food and shelter. Terror bombings of vil- 
lages, by both MiG aircraft and helicopters, 
have reportedly become commonplace in areas 
that are sympathetic to the guerrilla move- 
ment. To complete the destruction, ground 
troops often enter these areas after an air assault 
and shoot at anything alive, eventually turning 













everything of value into rubble.?¢ 
Early in the war, the primary fighter-bomber 
used by Soviet forces was the MiG-21 Fishbed. 
The Fishbed has one twin-barrel 23-mm gun 
with 200 rounds of ammunition in a belly 
pack, and it can carry four 57-mm rocket packs, 
two 500-kg bombs, and two 250-kg bombs, or 
four 240-mm air-to-surface rockets in a typical 
ground attack configuration.”’ Tactically, the 
MiG-21s have generally operated in pairs,”* but 
they attack individually, taking turns firing 
rockets at or bombing guerrilla positions. After 
releasing their ordnance, they each eject three 
sets of four heat decoy flares as they climb away. 
Again, the flares are an apparent attempt to 
negate any SA-7 threat. Reports also indicate 
that the MiG-21s often fire from a range of 
about 2000 meters, which makes their strikes 
somewhat inaccurate and ineffective. This tac- 
tic, combined with the failure of many bombs 
to explode on impact and the failure of some 
cluster bombs to deploy and scatter, has at 
times rendered the Soviet fighter-bombers in- 
effective.?9 
Still other reasons have been cited for the 
ineffectiveness of the MiG-21. All seem valid. 
First, the MiG-2]1 is best suited as an air-to-air 
platform. Second, the guerrillas are an elusive 
enemy, and any kind of early warning of an 
impending airstrike helps negate the effects of 
that strike. Third, the mountainous terrain, 
where most of the guerrilla resistance is lo- 
cated, tends to restrict the effectiveness of air-to- 
ground fire.*° The steep, deep, winding ravines 
and valleys make the use of high-speed aircraft 
somewhat sporty, and Soviet pilots have often 
pushed the Fishbeds to their flight limitations. 
Like the helicopters, the fighter-bombers in 
Afghanistan are affected adversely by the high 
altitudes associated with terrain that includes 
10,000-20,000-foot mountain peaks. The fourth 


Although a consummate dogfighter, the MiG-21 (top) has 
been somewhat ineffective in air-to-ground operations in 
Afghanistan. ... The new Su-25 Frogfoot (bottom), de- 
signed for close air support, carries a hefty weapons load 
that includes fragmentation bombs, napalm, and rockets. 
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major difficulty experienced by the Soviet air 
forces seems to be a lack of an adequate quick- 
reaction tactical fighter-bomber strike capabil- 
ity. The use of forward air controllers (FACs), 
especially in the mode in which the United 
States used them in Vietnam, has been con- 
spicuously absent (although, as noted pre- 
viously, some helicopter FACs apparently have 
been used). The fifth drawback appears to be 
the lack of any significant night or all-weather 
fighter-bomber capability.>! 

To counter some of these drawbacks, the So- 
viets have introduced their new Su-25 Frogfoot 
fighter-bomber into the war. The Frogfoot, de- 
signed as a close-support aircraft, is similar in 
performance to the USAF A-10. At least one 
squadron operates from Bagram airfield in 
Afghanistan. The Frogfoot can carry up to 
10,000 pounds of ordnance on ten stations, 
making it a formidable weapon.*? Tactically, 
the Frogfoot operates in loose pairs, going in 
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separately and very low. Weapons accuracy has 
improved considerably, and the Frogfoot is 
used primarily to hit point targets in rough 
terrain. Delivery distances, from the weapons 
release point to the target impact point, have 
increased steadily, making the Frogfoot a 
much-feared weapon system. 

The Soviets have also employed the Su-17 
Fitter, the Su-24 Fencer, and MiG-23 Flogger in 
the war. These aircraft engage in intensive 
bombings of known guerrilla concentrations 
and installations. In the April-May 1984 time- 
frame, their combined sortie generation was 
estimated to be more than 100 per day. During 
this period, the Fitters and Fishbeds were rele- 
gaied primarily to missions requiring general 
accuracy, while the Fencer, the Flogger, and 
especially the Frogfoot were used more for direct 
air support against point targets.*> Very little has 
been published about the tactics used or limita- 
tions incurred by these aircraft. 











Recently, the Soviet Union introduced the 
Tu-16 Badger into the aerial bombing cam- 
paign in Afghanistan. The Badger is a medium- 
range bomber that can carry bomb loads up to 
19,800 pounds. Its service ceiling is listed as 
40,350 feet above sea level.*4 

The Badgers, stationed inside the Soviet Un- 
ion, were apparently first used in the bombing 


Stationed inside the Soviet Union, Tu-16 Badgers are 
used for carpet-bombing missions targeted against rebel 
strongholds and villages in the Panjshir Valley. Such 
operations may involve as many as forty Tu-16 sorties. 








campaign directed against the city of Herat.** 
Prior to 21 April 1984, the Soviets deployed 
numerous Badger bombers on their common 
border with Afghanistan. On 21 April, 
they began high-altitude carpet bombing 
against guerrilla villages and strongholds in 
the Panjshir Valley, which is located approxi- 
mately seventy miles north of the capital city of 
Kabul. Reports indicate that thirty-six Badger>* 
bombers were being used, and that thirty to 
forty airstrikes a day were being flown.?’ 

With the service ceiling listed for the Badgers, 
they probably can bomb at a maximum of only 
20,000 feet above the highest peaks in the 
mountain ranges. But since most of the targets 
are in the valley floor, bomb releases can still 
remain high above the target impact points. 
The bombers are relatively safe because the 
guerrillas apparently have no weaponry that 
can accurately reach the bombers’ altitude. The 
Badger attacks are followed by close-in attacks 
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from fighter-bombers, helicopters, and artillery 
shelling.** The bombing raids, flown in sup- 
port of Soviet ground forces advancing into the 
valley, signal an apparent willingness on the 
part of the Soviets to use any conventional air 
power available to support their ground opera- 
tions. 











Many other types of air-delivered weapons 
beyond those already mentioned have allegedly 
been employed by the Soviets in Afghanistan. 
The major headline grabber has been the al- 
leged Soviet use of chemical warfare (CW). 
However, numerous conflicting reports sur- 
round this matter, with hearsay rather than 
hard evidence forming the basis for most con- 
clusions. 

A somewhat unique use of Soviet aircraft has 
been to lay down smoke screens. Smoke plays 
an important role in Soviet mountain fighting 
doctrine. By masking ground troop movements, 
it helps the Soviets achieve surprise. The So- 
viets also use air-delivered smoke to mark and 
direct artillery fire for their land forces.*° 

Other weapons employed by Soviet air forces 
include napalm“ and various types of antiper- 
sonnel mines. The standard small antiperson- 
nel mine explodes when stepped on. This 
weapon does not seem to be designed to kill, 
but rather to injure. The injured person helps 
demobilize the guerrillas because they have to 
transport casualties. Thus slowed, the guerril- 
las become more vulnerable to helicopter at- 
tacks. Reportedly, many Soviet antipersonnel 
mines are camouflaged as toys, watches, ball- 
point pens, or even books, which explode when 
picked up, blowing off fingers, hands, arms, 
etc. According to some accounts, these weap- 
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ons have been aimed also at some of the civilian 
population in an effort to demoralize those 
who are pro-guerrilla.*! In an apparent effort 
to eliminate as many guerrillas as possible, the 
Soviets also have dropped enhanced-blast bombs 
and large blockbuster bombs. These weapons 
explode in midair, sending out lethal shock 
waves in a large-radius kill zone.*? 





Command, Control, 
and Communciations 











Tocomplement the Soviet war effort, both in 
the air and on the ground, the Soviets have used 
a wide variety of command, control, and com- 
munications (C*) equipment and procedures. 
A look at the Soviet C? system gives an insight 
into the complexities involved in the war and 
the Soviet ability to conduct such an under- 
taking. 

The first two weeks of the invasion were an 
enviable demonstration of top level C*? and 
coordination. The C? link went via satellite 
communications (Satcom) from the Army head- 
quarters in Moscow to Termez, located in So- 
viet territory on the northern border of Afghan- 
istan. Control of the complex and tightly sched- 
uled initial airlift assault was impressive, 
with different aircraft types arriving from vari- 
ous routes. Radio command posts controlled 
the two motorized rifle divisions (MRDs) in 
their land invasion two days later, as well as the 
four MRDs that arrived within the next two 
weeks. 

In mid-January 1980, the command post was 
relocated from Termez to Kabul, which has 
become the communications hub for the Soviet 
occupation force. Apparently, the antiaircraft, 
antitank, electronic countermeasures (ECM), 
and Frog missiles (a surface-to-surface missile) 
that normally accompany and comprise a So- 


viet C} network of this type have since been 
removed, leaving the Soviet Signal Troop sec- 
tion as the major electronic element in the war 
effort. Within the Signal Troop is a wire com- 
pany, which has three platoons: one for line 
construction and two for radio relay. In addi- 
tion to the Signal Troop, each Soviet airborne 
division has one signal company of 22 officers 
and 221 enlisted men, 30 jeep-type vehicles, 23 
GAZ-66 trucks, 11 motorcycles, and 9 SA-7 port- 
able SAMs. Communications between the head- 
quarters and MRDs are usually via UHF or 
VHF radios and/or land lines.** 

According to Soviet literature, the signal 
companies have C} survivability through con- 
cealment, dispersal, hardness, mobility, and 
redundancy. In addition to establishing vari- 
ous radio nets, the signal troops lay telephone 
and telegraph wire that provides communica- 
tions via land lines. Thus, the Soviets use four 
systems to communicate: 


e Line-of-sight—UHF, VHF, and microwave 
for twenty- to thirty-mile ranges. 


e Troposcatter—set on vans or in fixed posi- 
tions, with relays about 200 miles apart. 


e Satcom—Malniya, Gorizont, and Kosmos 
series networks. The earlier Satcoms were in 
twelve-hour elliptical orbits; the newer ones 
are in synchronous twenty-four-hour orbits. 


e Land lines—existing civilian lines or lines 
laid by Soviet forces. The Soviets favor secure 
underground land lines.*4 


Since the invasion, the Soviets have divided 
Afghanistan into seven military districts. The 
main army headquarters near Kabul may have 
Satcom and troposcatter links to some military 
districts or bases but not to all. Therefore, be- 
cause of field command delays and the rigidity 
of the Soviet communications channels, it ap- 
pears that each district commander has been 
given more than usual latitude to meet the 
combat needs of his area.‘ 

Preplanned air support seems adequate in 
Afghanistan, but the Soviets seem to lack an 





adequate quick-reaction airstrike capability in 
support of field troops. To receive an airstrike, 
a junior-grade infantry officer must send a re- 
quest, which is forwarded up to the division 
level in the Army and then over to the Air 
Force; there are delays at each command level 
and communications point. Associated with 
these delays is the fact that the Soviet army has 
neither aviation helicopters nor forward air 
controllers (although recently helicopter scouts 
have been used to some degree). Soviet air force 
helicopters and support aircraft are at the di- 
vision level for Army interface. The compound 
communications structure tends to hamper 
support for truck convoys or airborne opera- 
tions unless events proceed strictly in accord- 
ance with the advanced plan. An example of 
the communications problems that stem from 
this system can be seen in a July 1981 battle 
with guerrilla forces that occurred twelve miles 
from Kabul; here Soviet close-air-support jets 
mistakenly strafed Soviet and Afghan army 
troops. *¢ 

All in all, Afghanistan presents a benign 
electronic environment to the Soviets, with 
minimal need for electronic counter-counter- 
measures (ECCM), jamming, or smart weap- 
ons to home on emissions. The guerrilla forces 
rely primarily on runners or civilian walkie- 
talkies for communications.*’ 

Meanwhile, the Soviets are using long-range 
surveillance-type radars, which they have in- 
stalled in Afghanistan, to observe air activities 
in the neighboring countries of the People’s 
Republic of China, Pakistan, Iran, and other 
Persian Gulf states. It is highly probable that 
Soviet electronic intelligence and ECM troops 
are collocated with these surveillance radars to 
monitor electronic emissions in Iran, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, Pakistan, etc., since 
that is a somewhat standard Soviet tactic.** 

The Soviet army communications environ- 
ment in Afghanistan has changed from mobile 
and temporary tent-city layouts to sites with 
permanent buildings, fixed communications 
sites, and fixed antenna arrays. According to 
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reports, Soviet engineers have established elab- 
orate communications centers at a headquar- 
ters north of Kabul (at Bagram), as well as 
elsewhere in the country. Yet, while probably 
enhancing Soviet communications, these sites 
also provide lucrative targets for the guerrillas; 
and attacks on various communications sites 
have been reported.*® 

A variety of other electronic equipment also 
is being used. These systems include ground 
control approach, surveillance radar, and pre- 
cision approach radar to control aircraft into 
and out of air bases, plus various radars that 
control the different types of Soviet SAMs posi- 
tioned in Afghanistan. The avionics in Soviet 
fighters, helicopters, and reconnaissance air- 
craft are probably being tested in a combat 
environment. Laser ranges, low-light TV and 
infrared sensors, radars, computers, and com- 
munications are installed in both the MiG-23 
Flogger and the Su-25 Frogfoot. Earlier-model 
Su-17 Fitter and MiG-21 Fishbed fighters have 
moderate electronics on board. Due to limited 
forward maintenance support, Soviet aircraft 


are ferried to depots inside the Soviet Union for 
overhaul or repairs. It is probable that com- 


munications equipment is not adequately 
supported in the field except for simple module 
swapping.*° 

Lessons have been expensive but valuable for 
the Soviets in the electronic and communica- 
tions arenas. Two examples stand out. The 
Soviet army is now replacing 1950s-vintage tac- 
tical field transceivers with newer, standard 
backpack and vehicle models. In addition, re- 
dundancy in Soviet command posts and the 
effectiveness of specific communication meth- 
ods are being tested by guerrilla raids on garri- 
sons and cities throughout the country. Over- 
all, the Soviet communications personnel ap- 
pear to be fulfilling their tasks even under ad- 
verse and primitive conditions, primarily be- 
cause the new-technology troposcatters and 
Satcoms have reached the field level and are 
augmenting the simplistic land lines histori- 
cally preferred by Soviet army communicators.>! 











Air Base Gains 











The Soviets have gained much more than 
valuable experience in the Afghan war. They 
have gained many strategically important and 
possibly permanent air bases. Seven air bases 
have been built or improved by the Soviets in 
Afghanistan: Herat, Shindand, Farah, Kanda- 
har, Kabul International Airport, Bagram, and 
Jalalabad. All of these airfields are now all- 
weather, jet-capable bases that are operable 365 
days a year. At last report, Jalalabad air base 
has been used exclusively for helicopter opera- 
tions but has jet capacity. Since each base is 
capable of handling large numbers of tactical 
aircraft, a huge fleet could be operated in 
Afghanistan or against other Southwest Asian 
countries from these bases.>*? 

In the Afghan panhandle that stretches north- 
east to the People’s Republic of China, the 
Soviets have cleared out the sparse population 
and are building highways, air bases, and an 
air defense and early warning network. The 
airfields may be nothing more than sod strips 
for resupply of the electronic intelligence sites 
located there, or they may become jet-capable. 
This area provides better terrain than the So- 
viets had in this central Asian military district 
previously, thereby improving their forward 
geographic position.»? 

The two most important Soviet installations 
in Afghanistan are at Bagram and Shindand. 
Bagram is the local supreme headquarters of 
the entire Soviet army in Afghanistan, where 
most of the senior Soviet officers in Afghanis- 
tan, as well as their Satcom system and other 
major facilities, are located. At Shindand, no 
Afghans are permitted on the air base because 
the Soviets have installed support and mainte- 
nance equipment for their naval aviation re- 
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connaissance bombers. Soviet electronic war- 
fare aircraft (converted bombers and converted 
transports) are operated from this installation 
by the air command of the Soviet navy. Most of 
these aircraft are not permanently based in any 
one location, so having the very sensitive tech- 
nical support and maintenance capabilities 
needed for them available at various forward 
bases offers vital support for their missions.*¢ 
Having jet bases in the western/southwest- 
ern section of Afghanistan also places longer- 
range MiG-27 Flogger fighter-bombers and 
MiG-25 Foxbat reconnaissance aircraft 200 
miles closer to, and within range of, the Strait 
of Hormuz—the strategic chokepoint at the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf. SAM-8 antiaircraft 
missiles have been installed to defend most of 
these bases, although currently there is no ap- 
parent air threat.*> Having these bases elimi- 
nates any overflight problems that the Soviets 
might have incurred from an independent 
Afghanistan and allows Soviet electronic war- 
fare aircraft more time to trail and monitor 
U.S. naval activities in the Indian Ocean.*¢ 











Combat Experience 
and Lessons Learned 








The Soviets have learned and continue to 
learn many valuable lessons in their war in 
Afghanistan. Whether they win or lose their 
battle with the guerrillas is perhaps not as sig- 
nificant militarily as the lessons they learn, the 
experience they gain in warfighting, and the 
knowledge they obtain about the effectiveness 
of their weapons. Afghanistan, which is about 
the size of Texas and has terrain that varies 
from deserts to rugged mountains, affords the 
Soviets ample opportunities (and time) to 
experiment with their aircraft, tactics, weap- 





ons, and command and control equipment and 
procedures. 

From the standpoint of world power poli- 
tics, the Kremlin has demonstrated in Afghan- 
istan its ability to project power outside the 
boundaries of the Soviet Union through a mas- 
sive airlift operation. This demonstrated abil- 
ity creates a worrisome problem for other na- 
tions, especially those bordering on or near 
Soviet territory. 

Evidence from Afghanistan indicates that 
the Soviet military has become increasingly re- 
liant on its helicopter force. Most likely, this 
dependency will remain a part of the Soviet 
military system after the Afghan issue is re- 
solved. Current helicopter roles that could eas- 
ily transfer to other theaters, depending on the 
terrain and capabilities of the enemy, are: (1) 
landing forces on peaks to envelop an enemy in 
support of ground advances, (2) providing aer- 
ial attacks to channel the enemy into killing 
zones where ground forces can inflict maxi- 
mum casualties, (3) providing close air support 
for advancing ground forces, (4) moving troops 
and supplies, and (5) acting as scouts or for- 
ward air controllers.°’ 

Fixed-wing fighter-bombers, at least the older 
models, have proved somewhat ineffective in 
the air-to-ground role in which they have been 
used. As time elapses, more information on the 
successes and failures of later models should 
become available for analysis. The same can be 
said concerning the high-altitude saturation 
bombings being conducted by the Tu-16 
bombers. 

Some significant changes already appear to 
be occurring within the Soviets’ command, 
control, and communications system. Some 
latitude in decision making is apparently now 
given to lower levels of command, and com- 
munications equipment is being improved. 


Notes 
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These changes should improve the Soviets’ 
worldwide fighting ability. However, surface 
evidence indicates that the Soviet decision- 
making process is still controlled at fairly high 
levels, is still heavily layered, and continues to 
lack responsiveness. 

A major advantage that the Soviets are gain- 
ing is combat experience. Exercises are good 
training, but real combat is the only true test of 
commanders, unit personnel, and equipment. 
Soviet Signal Troops in Afghanistan have a 
25-percent turnover every six months.*® It seems 
logical to assume that crewmembers in heli- 
copters, fighter-bombers, bombers, etc., would 
also be rotated frequently to ensure that a large 
segment of the Soviet manpower force gains 
combat experience and a chance to hone indi- 
vidual combat skills. It follows that reports of 
various tactics and the effectiveness of different 
weapons would receive high-level scrutiny from 
Kremlin officials and that refinements would 
be made to enhance the effectiveness of Soviet 
air power. Gradually, the Soviets are learning 
the same hard lessons we learned in Vietnam. 
Fighting guerrilla forces with conventional 
forces is a long, arduous affair. 

In concert with all the lessons learned and 
skills gained through combat in Afghanistan, 
it is evident that the Soviets have accomplished 
one thing—they have gained strategically im- 
portant new airfields from which they can op- 
erate. Whether the Soviets transplant any of 
their specific tactics to future theaters of opera- 
tions is still a matter of conjecture, but the basic 
warfighting principles that guide the Soviets 
remain intact—mass, shock, surprise, and will- 
ingness to apply any of the conventional weap- 
ons in their military arsenal. 
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the international situation these days. where small wars are either in full flame or 
Lebanon, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Chad, smoldering, ready to ignite. The term low- 
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intensity conflict is often used to describe these 
wars. It isa most unsatisfactory term because it 
defies precise definition. Actions related to 
low-intensity conflict can cover a vast range of 
military, political, and economic activity. A 
definition of the term developed at a 1984 
workshop on the subject states that low-inten- 
sity conflicts are: 


situations ranging from terrorism, crises, and 
small wars to revolutions and counterrevolutions 
which require tailored limited responses short of 
national mobilization and often in conjunction 
with host regimes and third countries. These re- 
sponses are likely to be military or paramilitary 
for short situations, but of mixed political- 
economic-military-other actions for revolution- 
ary and protracted conflicts.’ 


Clearly this definition portrays low-intensity 
conflict from the viewpoint of the United 
States, that is, of a nation which perceives that 
it must be able to exert its will in limited con- 
flicts without actually declaring war. Such sit- 
uations are particularly sticky for the United 
States. It is often difficult for the American 
people to see a “vital” U.S. interest at risk in 
far-off and obscure places. In fact, a vital 
interest—one for which the United States would 
go to war—would probably not be at stake in 
most small wars, yet, for political reasons, a 
U.S. initiative in a small war may be required. 
Unfortunately, support from the Congress and 
the people might not be readily forthcoming 
for any conflict that could be perceived as 
“another Vietnam.”’ Worse still, the military 
may not have a clear idea of its role in such a 
conflict, either in a primarily military opera- 
tion or in a multidimensional operation in- 
volving the military as a subordinate element 
in a mainly economic and political effort. 

One way for us in the military to think about 
being effective in small wars is to establish a 
simple framework for developing capabilities 
appropriate to such conflicts. A framework 
built on three levels of activity may be appro- 
priate. Those levels are: assistance, integration, 
and intervention. While actions relating to 


those levels would apply to any military (or 
multidimensional) effort, they can be described 
in Air Force terms. Assistance means providing 
noncombat training and support directly to a 
friendly air force. That support would include 
developing the infrastructure of a host nation’s 
air force—logistics, intelligence, planning—as 
well as training with that air force to develop 
flying skills appropriate to its threat. A USAF 
assistance effort could (and usually should) be 
part of a multidimensional (military-eco- 
nomic-political) or joint military effort. 

The integration aspect of the framework for 
designing forces for low-intensity conflict 
means that a small, specialized USAF combat 
contingent would become part of a host na- 
tion’s forces for a limited time. The USAF con- 
tingent would fly aircraft with performance 
capabilities comparable to the aircraft of the 
host nation and, if necessary, would be author- 
ized to fly combat missions with the host air 
force. Essentially, the U.S. force would serve as 
‘stiffeners’ for the local force. Again, this 
higher level of activity could be carried out as 
an air force-to-air force operation, part of a 
joint-military operation, or as part of a multi- 
dimensional effort. 

The highest level of U.S. activity in low- 
intensity conflict would be direct U.S. military 
intervention, either unilaterally or in concert 
with allies. Normally, such intervention would 
use air power in combination with other spe- 
cialized military capabilities. Intervention 
would mean, of course, either that assistance or 
integration efforts had failed or that a crisis had 
erupted so rapidly that it required direct im- 
mediate action. 

Thinking about participating in small wars 
by assisting, integrating with host forces, or 
intervening leads to knotty questions on na- 
tional will, political guidance to the military, 
and the military’s ability to act as an instru- 
ment of U.S. foreign policy in situations short 
of declared war. These questions lead, in turn, 
to others regarding specific military capabili- 
ties. Do we have the proper equipment, doc- 





trine, tactics, training, and personnel selection 
by the services? Are we ready to provide a series 
of military options to political decision makers 
in situations short of war? 

Such questions are not new. The U.S. mili- 
tary went through the same kind of self- 
appraisal under President Kennedy's prodding 
in the early 1960s. In the Air Force, that prod- 
ding resulted in creating the air commandos 
and the Special Air Warfare Center. The expe- 
rience of the Special Air Warfare Center over 
two decades has a great deal to teach us about 
using and misusing air power in small wars. 


Early U.S. Efforts 
in Special Air Warfare 


The United States can trace its use of air 
power in unconventional ways back to World 
War II. Air commandos operated in China, 
Burma, Southeast Asia, Korea, and Europe. 
Early special warfare efforts using air power 
were linked to military activity in enemy-held 
territory. In the context of the war, special air 
warfare was closely linked to unconventional 
operations that supported larger, conventional 
efforts. There was no impetus to develop small- 
war strategies as a separate form of warfare, as 
had the British during the post-World War I 
era when air power strategies were developed to 
control large parts of the British Empire.? 

Basically, from the 1920s through the 1950s, 
America’s air power theorists thought “‘big.”’ 
The experience of World War II simply rein- 
forced the idea that air power’s role was to 
destroy the enemy’s capacity and will for con- 
tinued conflict—an objective mainly accom- 
plished by massive bombing campaigns. 

The early sixties, however, were marked by 
confrontation between the superpowers over 
Berlin, Cuba, and ‘‘wars of national libera- 
tion.”’ In a6 April 1961 speech, Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev pledged to support wars in 
less-developed countries and cited conflicts in 
Algeria, Laos, Vietnam, and Cuba as examples 
of increasing guerrilla activities against op- 
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pressive regimes.’ Correspondingly, President 
Kennedy believed that it was necessary and cor- 
rect for the United States to resist aggression 
and Communist-inspired revolts.‘ Thus, in 
1961, the National Security Council outlined 
policies to counter the insurgency threat in 
underdeveloped countries.’ National Security 
Action Memorandum 56 tasked the military 
services to develop counterinsurgency forces 
for special operations in their functional areas.° 


Creation of Jungle Jim 


The U.S. Air Force established the 4400th 
Combat Crew Training Squadron (CCTS), 
nicknamed “Jungle Jim,” on 14 April 1961 at 
Eglin Air Force Base, Florida. Jungle Jim hada 
twofold mission: training and combat (very 
close to the assistance and integration levels 
discussed earlier in this article). Pilots in friendly 
foreign air forces received a fifty-hour flying 
course, while their ground crews were trained 
to maintain aircraft in very austere conditions. 
Jungle Jim also provided “USAF personnel 
with optimum-type training for supervising 
the development of unit combat capability in 
similar-type aircraft of friendly foreign na- 
tions. . . .""? The combat mission was divided 
into strike, reconnaissance, and airlift oper- 
ations. 

The Jungle Jim units used vintage aircraft, 
such as the C-47, T-28, and B-26. These aircraft 
had proved their ability to operate from re- 
mote, primitive bases and had useful capabili- 
ties in terms of firepower, range, and cargo 
capacity for counterinsurgency operations. 

Jungle Jim was fully operational by 8 Sep- 
tember 1961, and everyone assigned to the unit 
was trained “‘on the job.”” The squadron de- 
vised the techniques and tactics for building a 
counterinsurgency capability in developing 
countries from Latin America to Africa to 
Southeast Asia without a basic Air Force doc- 
trine to guide them. All the people of Jungle 
Jim knew was that someone on high had de- 
creed that the Air Force would have a counter- 








The versatile C-47 (above) is still flying, although the 
first of its type flew a half-century ago. During the 
Vietnam War, C-47s hauled cargo and men for every 
air force in the region, including that of the North 
Vietnamese. . . . The AC-47 Spooky gunship 
(right) carried three 7.62-mm Gatling guns, which 
together could spew out 18,000 rounds per minute. 


insurgency capability, and they were it. The 
idea of visualizing how a small war might be 
planned and carried out using air power, by 
itself or in conjunction with other capabilities, 
had never been studied in the Air Force. Jungle 
Jim put the Air Force into the counterinsur- 
gency activities for the first time. Only four 
months after activation, Jungle Jim personnel 
made their first overseas deployment. Code- 
named Sandy Beach One, this operation in- 
volved training Mali paratroopers to operate 
from C-47 aircraft. The Jungle Jim people noted 
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Special operations units in recent decades have frequently 
used aircraft of World War II and Korean War vintage. 
The B-26 (a World War II veteran and a workhorse of the 
Korean War) appeared in limited conflicts in the Congo, 
was employed in operations against Cuba during the 
aborted Bay of Pigs invasion, and was a mainstay of air 
commando operations in Vietnam during the early sixties. 


that just across the airfield at Bamako stood 
Soviet and Czechoslovak aircraft, a stark re- 
minder that superpower rivalry was beginning 
to occur in some very obscure places.® Detach- 
ment |’s commandos completed their mission 
in November and returned to Eglin. Their ef- 
forts established such good working relation- 
ships that air commandos returned to Mali in 
1963 to give more training. 

In November 1961, elements from the Jungle 
Jim squadron deployed to Bien Hoa, Republic 
of Vietnam. This operation was called Farm 





Gate; the requirements of supporting it soon 
became central to Air Force thinking on small 
wars. The air commandos’ equipment was not 
significantly different from that used by the air 
commandos in World War II; tactics for using 
the equipment had to come from the ingenuity 
and imagination of the men on the scene. To 
further complicate matters, there was consider- 
able controversy in Washington over just what 
Farm Gate’s mission should be. Some people 
thought Farm Gate should be involved mostly 
in operational missions, while others wanted 
to assign strike sorties to Pacific Air Forces 
(PACAF) and a training role to Farm Gate. 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara chose 
the latter division of roles in December.? How- 
ever, Jungle Jim elements continued to con- 
duct combat operations, including night strikes 
with C-47s dropping flares. Meanwhile, Presi- 
dent Kennedy pushed for a universal capability 
to oppose insurgencies. 
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The Origin of the 
Special Air Warfare Center 


In an open letter to the U.S. Armed Services 
in the spring of 1962, President Kennedy said: 


The military challenge to freedom includes the 
threat of war in various forms, and actual combat 
in many cases. We and our allies can meet the 
thermonuclear threat. We are building a greater 
“conventional deterrent capability.”’ It remains 
for us to add still another military dimension: the 
ability to combat the threat known as guerrilla 
warfare. '° 


He directed the Secretary of Defense to ‘expand 
rapidly and substantially the orientation of ex- 
isting forces for sublimited or unconventional 
wars.”’'! In response to this political pressure, 
the Air Force Chief of Staff, General Curtis E. 
LeMay, established the Special Air Warfare 
Center (SAWC) at Eglin Air Force Base on 19 
April 1962. The unit was composed of the Ist 
Air Commando Group (Ist ACG), the Ist 
Combat Applications Group (Ist CAG), anda 
headquarters section. The SAWC absorbed the 
men and assets of the 4400 CCTS and con- 
tinued to operate Farm Gate. 

The Special Air Warfare Center’s first regula- 
tion—Tactical Air Command Regulation 23- 
12, dated 13 July 1962—defined the center’s 
mission: 

. .. USAF Special Air Warfare Center will com- 
mand, organize, equip, train, and administer as- 
signed or attached forces to participate in and 
conduct combat improvement projects for air ac- 
tions in counterinsurgency warfare and other 
special warfare operations. !? 


SAWC’s major responsibilities included 
modifying existing equipment or inventing 
items for special warfare and providing forces 
for “*. . . supporting, instructing, and advising 
friendly foreign forces in counterinsurgency 
warfare.”’'> Significantly, no mention was made 
of creating a capability to conduct air strikes. 
SAWC was “merely” supposed to train and 
develop foreign air forces through short-term 
assignments overseas. 


The Ist Combat Applications Group was to 
develop the doctrine, tactics, techniques, and 
hardware that the Ist Air Commando Group 
would use in operations and training. The Ist 
CAG was given special funding priority. It also 
had arrangements with Air Force Logistics 
Command (AFLC) that allowed the group far 
greater flexibility and fewer delays than most 
research and development organizations have. 
The Ist CAG could design and construct new 
hardware, purchase goods locally, or use and 
modify off-the-shelf products. 

SAWC’s primary mission—training aircrews 
in all aspects of unconventional warfare and 
counterinsurgency air operations and tech- 
niques—was the responsibility of the Ist Air 
Commando Group. Equipped with C-46, C- 
47, T-28, B-26, U-10, and later A-1E, C-119, 
C-123, and C-130 aircraft, the group provided 
training in low-level parachute resupply, close 
air support, use of flares for night operations, 
assault takeoffs and landings, psychological 
missions with leaflets and loudspeakers, and 
other counterguerrilla techniques. Propeller- 
driven aircraft were preferred for counterinsur- 
gency operations due to their ability to operate 
from remote, primitive bases as well as their 
capabilities in terms of loiter time over target, 
firepower, range, and cargo capacity. 

The air commandos received unusual train- 
ing for Air Force personnel. They learned self- 
defense, received small arms training with the 
.38 caliber pistol and M-16 rifle, and, for a 
while, conducted daily physical training. To 
prepare them to conduct training overseas, a 
language course was started at Eglin. Air 
commandos learned a 600-800 word French or 
Spanish vocabulary. These languages were 
chosen because of their wide use in Latin 
America, North Africa, and Asia. Much of the 
vocabulary that was provided dealt with air- 
craft terms or terms related io guerrilla warfare. 
After completing this training, SAWC sent its 
operational units, either an entire detachment 
or mobile training teams (MTTs) abroad. These 
units would be overseas for varying lengths of 





time and in different force compositions, de- 
pending on the training to be accomplished. 


SAWC Mobile Training Teams in Action 


Among the first detachments to be estab- 
lished was Detachment 3, located at Howard 
Air Force Base, Canal Zone. Beginning on 10 
May 1962, Detachment 3 offered counterinsur- 
gency training to any Latin American country 
that requested it. Detachment 3 sent mobile 
training teams throughout Latin America to 
survey the needs of countries that requested 
training. These teams analyzed what types of 
operations needed to be conducted and gave 
instruction in counterinsurgency air opera- 
tions and civic action techniques. 

Detachment 3 was involved in numerous 
counterinsurgency and civic action projects. 
For example, in August 1962 an MTT went to 
Honduras to survey its needs for counterinsur- 
gency and to train its pilots.'4 On another occa- 
sion an MTT installed wing racks for rockets 
on Guatemalan air force F-51s, resulting in a 
600-percent increase in firepower.'> On 5 Oc- 
tober 1962, a mobile training team installed 
radio equipment at the airfield of David, a city 
in Panama, which gave the airfield necessary 
traffic control capability. Later, on 19 July 
1963, the air commandos recovered and refin- 
ished an old ambulance and gave it to the city.'° 
The air commandos flew teachers into remote 
areas to instruct villagers in public sanitation 
and health. They flew a U.S. Army team into 
villages to drill wells and improve local agri- 
culture. In December, they airlifted Christmas 
gifts to cities in Panama.'’ In addition, the 
Detachment 3 air commandos tested equip- 
ment for the Ist CAG, such as a new set of 
target-marking rockets for use by forward air 
controllers. The tests went well; the air com- 
mandos reported that the rockets were effective 
for marking targets. '* 

Detachment 3 was successful in several other 
civic action programs. Their personnel pro- 
vided medical assistance and evacuation in 
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Panama and other Latin American countries. 

For example, in mid-1962 the Ist CAG devel- 

oped a mobile medical dispensary. This 212- 

pound, three-piece unit fit easily in a U-10 
light utility aircraft and contained almost all 

the necessary medicines and equipment needed 

for ailments encountered in a tropical envi- 

ronment.'? On many occasions, the air com- 
mandos of Detachment 3 flew into villages to 

give medical and dental care. From appendec- 

tomies to inoculations, the air commandos 
provided treatment that had never been available 

before. This type of civic action created much 

public support for both the air commandos 

and the local government. 

Another key civic action effort, accomplished 
with typical air commando élan, was establish- 
ing reliable cominunication with isolated vil- 
lages. First, an airplane would drop a message 
asking for the villagers’ help in building an 
airstrip. Later, a U-10 equipped with loud- 
speakers flew over the village and instructed 
the villagers on how to clear the area needed for 
an airstrip. Once the rough strip was readied, a 
U-10 landed and the air commandos helped 
finish the strip. Later these operations became 
more sophisticated and included parachuting a 
tractor down to the village to assist in the 
clearing. 

Major William W. McDannel, Detachment 3 
commander, stated the value of these various 
operations: 


Civic actions are now an integral part of com- 
mando operations in Latin America. We are us- 
ing the “grass roots’ or people-to-people ap- 
proach. In training indigenous forces, we have 
created many lasting friendships. These friend- 
ships inspire confidence and trust. We believe the 
mutual trust to be the “key’’ to hemispheric sol- 
idarity and the greatest deterrent to international 
Communism.” 


The work of Detachment 3 clearly demon- 
strated how successful special warfare missions 
could be and proved what SAWC could ac- 
complish with ingenuity and flexibility. Un- 
fortunately, Detachment 3’s accomplishments 





In Latin America and parts of Asia and Africa, a variety of 
political systems compete to win the hearts and minds of 
the people. If democratic governments are to prevail, they 
must demonstrate their interest in the welfare of the masses. 
The U-10 pictured above has brought medical supplies toa 
remote village in South America. ... Training and work- 
ing with local forces (left) is also an importent part of 
special operations. In Vietnam, the 4400th Combat Crew 
Training Squadron trained two squadrons of A-I pilots. 


in the remote jungles of Central America were 
largely overshadowed by events in Vietnam. 
Events in Vietnam had a direct impact on the 
Specia! Air Warfare Center. On 1 July 1962, 
Detachment 3, renamed the 605th Air Com- 
mando Squadron (ACS) (Composite), passed 
to Southern Command’s control.?! The remov- 
al of this unit from SAWC’s control severely 
curtailed the center’s role in training foreign 
forces. Now the only active training detach- 
ment of SAWC was Detachment 6 in Thailand. 
Detachment 5 was a CONUS-based unit whose 
major contribution was to STRICOM exer- 














cises; Detachment 4, located at Sembach, Ger- 
many, provided unconventional warfare sup- 
port to United States Air Forces Europe. To- 
ward the end of 1964, SAWC all but ceased its 
mobile training team activities. 


SAWC Operations in Southeast Asia 


Special Air Warfare Center involvement in 
Southeast Asia was, initially, a continuation of 
the Farm Gate project that began in 1961. Now 
called Detachment 2, 4400 CCTS, this unit's 
mission ostensibly was to train Vietnamese in 
combat missions. Detachment 2 was supposed 
to operate under strict rules of engagement, one 
of which stipulated that Vietnamese air force 
personnel must be aboard the aircraft on all 
combat sorties. This practice was supposed to 
ensure that training was conducted and that 
USAF personnel were not unilaterally involved 
in combat. 

Colonel Joseph W. Kittenger, Jr., a B-26 pi- 
lot for Farm Gate in 1963, told how the air 
commandos got around this requirement. While 
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Above, an Air Force technical sergeant shows a Brazilian 
noncommissioned officer how to arm rockets, while an 
American officer in the backseat prepares his student 
pilot fora practice bombing mission. Similarly, during 
the Vietnam War, NCOs assigned to the 56th Special 
Operations Wing trained Laotian crews to fly and main- 
tain their T-28 fighter-bombers. ... The Air Force used 
rockets like those shown below to blast Pathet Lao and 
North Vietnamese bunkers on the Plain of Jars. 
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they did fly combat missions with Vietnamese 
aboard, these Vietnamese were not pilot train- 
ees. Most of them were low-ranking enlisted 
men and were so unmotivated to fly that the air 
commandos had to take away their boots at 
night so they could not run away. “None of 
them knew anything about flying or wanted 
anything to do with it. ... There was not any 
intention whatsoever to teach them to fly ever. 
They could not touch the controls if they 
wanted to."’?? Thus, even in the early days of 
Vietnam, the commandos relied more on doing 
it themselves than on training local forces. 
However, the air commandos eventually did 
train enough pilots for two fighter squadrons. 
Even though the Vietnamese air force received 
some training, the trend for the future role of 
SAWC was set. Flying by U.S. forces would 
take precedence over training the Vietnamese. 

On | August 1962, a new Tactical Air Com- 
mand Regulation (23-12) redefined SAWC’s 
mission, enabling the needs of the expanding 
organization to be met more easily and reflect- 
ing the reality of SAWC’s activity in Southeast 
Asia. This change allowed special air warfare 
forces in certain instances to be used in counter- 
insurgency. A significant difference was that 
the directive authorized SAWC combat strike 
operations, which, early in 1962, Washington 
had admitted Farm Gate was doing.”3 

An operations plan developed during this 
period reflected the conceptual thinking going 
on at SAWC. The center planned to develop a 
force capable of deploying within twenty-four 
hours to any area of the world. Once there, this 
force would possess the capability to operate in 
conjunction with and in support of U.S. or 
friendly forces in counterinsurgency, uncon- 
ventional warfare, and psychological warfare 
operations. It was also to provide training toa 
friendly nation’s air forces in those areas.?4 
Clearly, this seemed to be the appropriate mis- 
sion for SAWC. The Special Air Warfare Cen- 
ter possessed its own resources for deploying 
mobile training teams on short notice and had 
the practical experience and expertise to devel- 


op effective working relationships with sister 
services and other national agencies. 

This capability never came to fruition, how- 
ever, due to the increasing demands of Viet- 
nam. Because of quantum increases in strike 
and airlift requirements for special air warfare 
assets, the role of SAWC shifted from training 
host nation forces to training USAF crews, thus 
reducing the emphasis on its mission of pro- 
viding a combat and advisory ready force. The 
Special Air Warfare Center soon became very 
busy, with the ‘“‘Special’”’ part of its title increas- 
ingly ignored, replaced by the routine demands 
of what had become an expanding conven- 
tional war in Vietnam. 

Between late 1962 and early 1964 SAWC grew 
from a small unit with limited resources to 
almost 3000 personnel spread throughout the 
world, several hundred aircraft, and priority 
funding for its test projects. The expanding 
effort in Southeast Asia absorbed more and 
more of SAWC’s resources. For instance, De- 
tachment 6 (Waterpump) was created and sent 
to Udorn, Thailand, in January 1964, trained 
the Royal Laotian Air Force, provided a nu- 
cleus of U.S. counterinsurgency forces near 
Laos, and stimulated the Royal Thai Air Force 
counterinsurgency program.» 

By the end of 1965, the Vietnam War was 
having a telling impact on SAWC. Trained 
USAF aircrews were needed to supplement the 
expanding effort in Vietnam. Still, the number 
one mission of SAWC was to train and equip 
USAF air and ground crews for operations in 
Vietnam. Although SAWC was supposed to 
provide mobile training teams to unified com- 
mands for training friendly foreign air forces in 
counterinsurgency, this requirement was vir- 
tually ignored.?° From 1965 on, SAWC efforts 
would be almost solely directed toward Viet- 
nam with only minor efforts for host country 
training and civic actions. 

By late 1966, the war in Vietnam clearly had 
escalated to a conventional level with U.S. 
forces heavily committed to combat. The air 
commandos were not involved in counterguer- 





rilla operations but mostly flew close air sup- 
port missions.?” Even though the war in Viet- 
nam had expanded far beyond an insurgency, 
SAWC people still held to the idea that train- 
ing and deploying special detachments to train 
air forces of friendly foreign countries in how 
to use air power in counterinsurgency opera- 
tions was a valid concept, particularly where 
conditions were different from those in Viet- 
nam—i.e., a level of conflict lower than a con- 
ventional war. The emphasis on training USAF 
aircrews in the mid-’60s, however, forced SAWC 
resources into training people for the larger- 
scale war in Vietnam. By 1966, SAWC had be- 
come primarily “‘a combat training unit, pre- 
paring people for Air Force commands and a 
number of friendly foreign powers . . . rather 
than training and maintaining combat ready 
forces .. . for counterinsurgency or civic action 
missions in all parts of the world.’’?8 

On 8 July 1968, SAWC was redesignated 
USAF Special Operations Force (SOF) and be- 
came the equivalent of a numbered air force. As 
operations in Vietnam became more conven- 
tional, the need for the Special Operations 
Force lessened. Ironically, the command billet 
was reduced from a major general to a brigadier 
general—a change incongruent with an appar- 
ent upgrade in organizational structure from 
that of a ‘“‘center’’ to the equivalent of a num- 
bered air force. 

With the Vietnam effort winding down, SOF 
was gradually squeezed by budgetary and man- 
power cutbacks. By 1970, SOF unit manning 
was down to only 30 percent of its earlier 
strength; the decline in assets continued through 
the early seventies. On 30 June 1974, the Spe- 
cial Operations Force was deactivated, offi- 
cially closing out this important chapter of 
special operations within the Air Force. 


Lessons from the 
Special Air Warfare Center 


Even this cursory look at the history and 
activities of the Special Air Warfare Center 
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suggests some points about early Air Force par- 
ticipation in low-intensity conflict. First, it is 
clear that the center was created in response to 
political pressure from the top. Without Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s call to create forces to fight 
Commu nist-sponsored wars of national libera- 
tion, it seems very unlikely that the Air Force 
would have generated a dedicated counterin- 
surgency capability on its own. Second, the 
center grew very quickly. Aircraft and men 
were thrown together quickly, and there was 
no time to develop long-range thinking on 
strategies and doctrines that could guide the 
plans of those earliest Air Force counterinsur- 
gent forces. As noted by Colonel Robert Glea- 
son, who was with the commandos from Jun- 
gle Jim days, ‘““The immediate missions of the 
original USAF COIN (counterinsurgent) unit 
(Jungle Jim)... were not immediately obvious 
to the original cadre.”?? The organization, 
equipment, planning, doctrine, and concept of 
operation for the early air commandos were 
very much ad hoc affairs. 

It is important to stress the role of doctrine in 
the development of the Special Air Warfare 
Center. A lack of doctrine and the short time 
between SAWC’s inception and its conducting 
operations may be the keys to the problems that 
resulted in this special organization. SAWC 
was entering a new field beyond any experience 
of the Air Force and most of the military. Enter- 
ing the counterinsurgency arena without ap- 
plicable doctrine may have encouraged the use 
of conventional air power tactics rather than 
developing new tactics appropriate to small 
wars. As early as 1963, the Commander in Chief 
of the Pacific Command, Admiral Harry D. 
Felt, noted that Farm Gate fliers were conduct- 
ing conventional missions and did not need 
counterinsurgency training—a clear indication 
of the misuse of SAWC’s capabilities.*® The 
SAWC developed successful air power employ- 
ment techniques for counterinsurgency and 
civic action programs in Central America, 
which were not applied in the same scope or 
intensity in Southeast Asia. 
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In spite of the lack of conceptual thinking 
that went into establishing Air Force counter- 
insurgency forces in the early sixties, the peo- 
ple assigned to that task did a most impressive 
job of getting organized and fielding a credible 
force. The basic idea of developing a force to 
train friendly foreign air forces took root quick- 
ly. They used simple, rugged aircraft for opera- 
tions under relatively primitive conditions. 
They trained their personnel in languages, 
cross-cultural relations, hand-to-hand combat, 
and a host of other skills not normally part of 
an Air Force career. They designated a specific 
group within the center to obtain and develop 
equipment. 

Certainly one of the highlights of SAWC was 
the Ist Combat Applications Group. The suc- 
cess of this organization in providing counter- 
insurgency and civic action equipment gave 
SAWC a valuable resource. It also gave the 
center the flexibility to handle the unusual 
missions that came its way. The Ist CAG ac- 
complished literally thousands of projects be- 
tween 1962 and 1972. These ranged from test- 
ing the prototype VC-123 transport under field 
conditions to designing an efficient dispenser 
for sterile screwworm flies. The lst CAG devel- 
oped low-light television equipmeni for night 
strikes and reconnaissance, as well as cargo 
extraction systems. It also tested the AC-47, 
AC-119, and AC-130 gunship platforms.?! 

Probably the most visible Special Air War- 
fare Center successes with long-term implica- 
tions were with the mobile training teams and 
civic action programs. U.S. military people 
conducting beneficial civic action programs 
invariably provided a boost to American pres- 
tige in remote areas throughout the world. In 
addition, air commandos contributed to the 
functional ability of the host country’s mil- 
itary, demonstrating how military units could 
improve conditions in their country and im- 
prove relations with the citizens. These low- 
risk operations inspired continued friendship 
and solicited respect. Direct military benefits, 
over the long run, included such things as bas- 


ing agreements. However, due to the increased 
commitments to Vietnam, these efforts declined 
drastically. 

As the Vietnam War evolved, it affected the 
center’s mission, eventually leading to a dra- 
matic change in the mission. By 1973, TACR 
23-12 defined the mission as simply two basic 
tasks: training and operating forces in Air 
Force special operations and training USAF 
and allied personnel as directed by Hq TAC or 
USAF. From the previously mentioned wide- 
ranging responsibilities, the mission changed 
to a narrow USAF training role. In its original 
concept, the Special Air Warfare Center con- 
ducted operations worldwide and had consid- 
erable autonomy; and during its early years, the 
center demonstrated the ability to conduct suc- 
cessful operations throughout the world by 
reacting quickly and flexibly to unusual de- 
mands. However, the special capabilities of 
this unit were discarded as the war in Vietnam 
became more conventional. The Vietnam War 
consumed SAWC'’s resources and funneled a 
multipurpose organization toward one end. 
Conventional tactics, such as interdiction, close 
air support, and reconnaissance, became the 
mainstay of SAWC operations in Vietnam. 
The Vietnam War quickly erased the difference 
between special air warfare assets and conven- 
tional air forces.>? 

The many lessons of the Special Air Warfare 
Center include the importance of doctrine, the 
need for flexibility in operations, the effective- 
ness of mobile training teams when they are 
properly trained and motivated, the benefits of 
selected civic action programs, and the effec- 
tiveness of propeller-driven aircraft in counter- 
insurgency operations. These are worth study- 
ing for possible application to our present and 
future forces. 

If the most likely type of war in which the 
United States will become involved during the 
years ahead is a low-intensity conflict, then it is 
important for us to examine past experiences 
in that area. The British, the French, the So- 
viets, and the Cubans have all used air power in 





low-intensity conflict, and their efforts and ex- 
periences are worthy of our attention. How- 
ever, the experience of the USAF Special Air 
Warfare Center might well serve as our most 
valuable basis of Air Force doctrine and plan- 
ning for future low-intensity conflicts. 


Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Washington, D.C. 


The author wishes to thank Major Mark D. Gage for research 
assistance in preparing this article 
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THE LIMITS OF INNOVATION: 


ASPECTS OF AIR POWER IN VIETNAM * 


DR. DONALD J. MROZEK 


NNOVATION, flexibility, and versatility 

are part of the vocabulary of virtue in the 

United States—praiseworthy qualities 
whose possession and exploitation enhance the 
prospects for success in whatever one chooses 
to do. The experience in Southeast Asia during 
the Vietnam War, however, gives reason for 
pause and reconsideration of this part of our 
unspoken creed. Although innovation proved 
quite possible, in some cases it may have 
brought more harm than good, more risk than 
opportunity. The difficulty lay largely in our 


inability to identify alertly and correctly where 
innovation turned into excess, where the effort 
to transcend old operational limits and re- 
straints foundered on its own complexity and 
cost, and where innovation became an expres- 
sion of preference about the war we wished to 
fight rather than an appropriate adaptation to 
the conflict that was actually in progress. 
Whether tactical or technological, innovation 
did not necessarily ensure coincidental respect 
for local conditions of warfare. 

Viewing the war fundamentally as an insur- 





gency, the Kennedy administration strongly 
supported measures to counter the enemy deci- 
sively within Vietnam. The Vietnam Combat 
Development and Test Center, a subsection of 
the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(DARPA), developed and improved fragmen- 
tation weapons, tested experimental defoliants, 
studied terminal guidance beacons, and consid- 
ered improved shoulder weapons. The center’s 
Deputy Director, William H. Godel, claimed 
that these and other measures might “bring 
South] Vietnamese troops out of their Beau 
Geste forts and into active pursuit of the 
enemy.””! 

While DARPA fostered “higher technology,” 
occasional voices questioned its pertinence to 
Southeast Asian conditions. For example, Wil- 
liam J. Jorden of the State Department’s Policy 
Planning Council, seeing the Vietcong prob- 
lem as largely local in origin, favored dealing 
with it on a local and low-level basis. He rec- 
ommended junk operations along the coast, 
riverine operations by the South Vietnamese, 


“‘small, special forces units” to make “‘hit and 
run” strikes against guerrilla substations along 
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the infiltration trails, and ‘‘a few hard-hitting 
strikes’ at enemy main bases “‘by tough, special 
forces outfits.’’ Requirements would vary ac- 
cording to local conditions from the moun- 
tains to the delta, and Jorden warned against 
warping the war with alien, technocratic 
values.” 

As the war continued, DARPA’s efforts chart- 
ed changes in how the conflict was perceived. 
By Senate hearings in 1967, for example, Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara cited 
DARPA’s research to improve the speed of hel- 
icopters and to develop prototype airborne 
weapons for antitank action. Also, DARPA 
promoted CH-54 “‘flying crane”’ helicopters to 
move heavy Army equipment over otherwise 
impassable terrain. Such experimentation fa- 
vored improving large ground units and using 
air power more for conventional than counter- 
guerrilla warfare.’ 

Even a small sampling of tactical and tech- 
nological innovations pursued in Southeast 
Asia suggests that assumptions and preferences 
skewed performance. Although they also re- 
duced the guerrilla’s edge in night operations, 
fixed-wing gunships reflected long-standing 
reliance on firepower. Defoliation and crop 
destruction indicated both an inclination to see 
the war on a larger scale and a desire to defy 
natural restrictions. Even adaptation of trans- 
port aircraft and bombers to meet tactical needs 
was an interplay between traditionalist think- 
ing and pressing current problems. Altogether, 
efforts at innovation seemed to wander in an 
uncharted ““‘DMZ”’ between brilliance and 
self-indulgence. 
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Fixed-Wing Gunships: 
Square Pegs, Varied Holes, 
and the Penknife of Innovation 


Although the Air Force’s official history 
praises individuals who advocated fixed-wing 
gunships as proof of the enduring importance 
of the human element, the need for their ex- 
traordinary persistence reflected an underlying 
diffidence within the service toward their goals. 
Unlike various strategic weapons, the gunship, 
as a support weapon, won little enthusiasm at 
the concept or preliminary development stage. 
Even more significantly, later interest in gun- 
ships sometimes depended more on their po- 
tential for interdiction than for support of 
ground forces. In a sense, the ‘square peg”’ of 
the gunship was whittled by technological and 
tactical innovation in an effort to fill varied 
mission “‘holes.”’ 

The gunship program emerged almost de- 
spite institutions. Air Force Lieutenant 
Colonel Gilmore Craig MacDonald introduced 
a proposal on ““Transverse Firing of Rockets 
and Guns” toa Tactical Air Command (TAC) 
panei on 14 September 1961. It went nowhere 
within TAC. Ralph Flexman of Bell Aerosys- 
tems Company, while on a Reserve tour at 
Eglin Air Force Base late in 1961, met Mac- 
Donald and eventually submitted the pro- 
posal to Dr. Gordon A. Eckstrand of the Behav- 
ioral Sciences Laboratory at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio. Another individual, 
Captain John C. Simmons, forwarded Flex- 
man’s proposal to the Aerospace Medical Re- 
search Laboratory (AMRL) and the counterin- 
surgency group on base. Attempting to “‘side- 
step local flight-support requirements,” as an 
official history phrased it, he asked the U.S. 
Army Laboratory at Fort Rucker, Alabama, to 
test the dispersal pattern for guns fired from the 
side of aircraft. This innovating impulse swam 
against the institutional tide.‘ 

According to Jack S. Ballard, author of De- 
velopment and Employment of Fixed-Wing 


Gunships 1962-1972, progress was “‘crablike,” 
as key personnel were called away from the 
program. Rescuing the idea from limbo de- 
pended on another individual—Captain Ron- 
ald W. Terry. He expected the C-47 gunship to 
serve ground units more reliably than fighter 
aircraft brought in by forward air controllers 
(FACs)—particularly in poor weather.* Reluc- 
tantly, General Curtis E. LeMay, then Air Force 
Chief of Staff, approved combat testing of the 
C-47 in Vietnam. “It’s nota very good platform 
and you can’t carry the load,” he later said. ““You 
don’t have the range, staying capacity, or any- 
thing else. They’re too vulnerable both on the 
ground and in the air.’ But pessimistic suspi- 
cions regarding the side-firing C-47 owed much 
to the Air Force’s emphasis on fast planes and 
heavy firepower. General Walter C. Sweeney, Jr., 
then commander of TAC, also feared that the 
gunship weakened the Air Force’s case against 
the Army’s use of helicopters for fire support. 
Ironically, General Sweeney and TAC were re- 
sponsible for employing the gunships in com- 
bat.’ Although then Vice Chief of Staff General 
John P. McConnell justified the gunship to 
General Sweeney specifically in terms of coun- 
terinsurgency,* apprehensions about a massive 
war in Europe weighed against them. The key 
was which war seemed more pressing—the one 
in progress or the one yet to be fought. 

In Southeast Asia, the special effectiveness of 
the gunships in night operations became per- 
suasive. Captain Terry said that saving forts or 
hamlets at night became “‘the only thing we 
ever got to do.”’ The first night missions were 
conducted on 23 December 1964 when one gun- 
ship on airborne alert was sent toward Thanh 
Yend, which was under heavy Vietcong attack, 
while another was sent to aid Trung Hung. In 
the latter village, defenders testified that the 
Vietcong broke off the attack with the first 
burst of fire from the gunship. 

In July 1965, the U.S. Air Force hierarchy 
finally approved sending a squadron of gun- 
ships to Vietnam on a permanent basis. From 
inception to deployment, the task had taken 





about four years. Those who complain that 
Americans will not fight a long war might 
ponder the effect of taking one presidential 
term to develop a suitable weapon.° 

Notwithstanding their early successes in sup- 
port of ground combat, the gunships were soon 
called to interdict Vietcong supply lines. To 
maximize nighttime capabilities, the Air Force 
initiated Project Red Sea to test forward-looking 
infrared (FLIR) systems on the FC-47 aircraft. 
Although these particular systems were judged 
inadequate, the pursuit of interdiction con- 
tinued. !° 

Meanwhile, the primary operational role of 
the aircraft, now designated as AC-47, remained 
that of providing support for ground forces. 
Seventh Air Force Operations Order 411-65 
specified the mission: ‘“To respond with flares 
and firepower in support of hamlets under 
night attack, supplement strike aircraft in de- 
fense of friendly forces, and provide long- 
endurance escort for convoys.”’ Before members 
of the Senate Armed Services and Appropria- 
tions committees in 1967, General John P. 
McConnell, then Air Force Chief of Staff, cited 
persistent guerrilla and small-unit threats and 
supported the AC-47 to counter them. More 
broadly, he saw a world “‘where subversive in- 
surgency continues to spread . . .””'! perhaps 
justifying special weapon systems to counter 
the tide. 

Despite talk of counterinsurgency, gunship 
modifications played to interest in interdiction 
and to visions of a larger war. Thus, although 
the search for a more capable successor to the 
AC-47 stemmed first from such concerns as vol- 
ume of fire and survivability, the issue gradu- 
ally shifted from site defense toward interdic- 
tion.'? For example, the Air Staff, in a paper 
dated 5 January 1968, specified the mission of 
AC-130s as around-the-clock interdiction of 
enemy supply routes through Laos. This mis- 
sion objective diverged from the initial empha- 
sis on direct support of ground forces." 

In February 1968, calling for an AC-119 G/K 
force to go along with the AC-130, Secretary of 
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the Air Force Harold Brown accepted two roles 
for gunships. Secretary Brown wrote: “I see a 
clear distinction between the more localized 
support and protective role of the AC-119 air- 
craft and the predominantly search-and-destroy 
concept envisioned for the AC-130.""'4 But the 
two basic roles did not appeal equally to Air 
Force officers. Seventh Air Force Operations 
Order 543-69 (July 1968) gave clear priority to 
“night interdiction and armed reconnaissance 
to destroy wheeled and tracked vehicular traffic 
on roads and sampans on waterways.”’ Close 
support of friendly installations ranked third; 
and “‘offset firing in support of troops in con- 
tact by use of aircraft radar and ground bea- 
cons” was fifth. AC-130 missions turned away 
from the spirit that had given birth to the pro- 
gram.'> Moreover, although the AC-119 had 
“close fire support of friendly troops in contact 
with the enemy” as its primary role, a combat 
evaluation team concluded in 1970 that the 
aircraft had helped Pacific Air Forces (PACAF) 
effectiveness because “‘it was capable of destroy- 
ing trucks and attacking targets as assigned.”’'¢ 
Again, fire support was eclipsed by interdic- 
tion. 

The continued operation of the gunships 
sustained internal debate in the Air Force. 
Those who advocated interdiction with jets 
doubted that propeller-driven gunships were 
effective. Although a JCS study in 1967 had 
shown propeller-driven craft to be nine times 
as effective per sortie as jet aircraft in killing 
trucks and watercraft, opponents noted loss 
rates four times greater than for jets. Just be- 
neath the surface lay a doctrinal quarrel over 
force structure and the relative worth of Air 
Force roles. To some, the slower aircraft im- 
plied subordination to the ground effort and 
ground commanders; faster aircraft implied 
more autonomous air operations. The need to 
use F-4 aircraft to suppress antiaircraft fire 
against the AC-130s seemed to subordinate jet 
aircraft further.'’? Thus, improvements to the 
AC-130, under the name Surprise Package, 
sharpened the quarrel. TAC, the Air Staff, and 
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the JCS urged gradualism, while then Secre- 
tary of the Air Force Robert Seamans and Secre- 
tary of Defense Melvin Laird backed rapid de- 
velopment of a full Surprise Package gunship 
force.'* The challenge was to improve perform- 
ance today without damaging doctrine and the 
service’s interests tomorrow. 

Interdiction became a persistent theme, yet, 
in periods of acknowledged emergency, tem- 
porary changes in gunship operations restored 
the primacy of the fire support role. During the 
Tet offensive of 1968, for example, AC-47s at- 
tacking around Da Nang were credited with 
restraining the expected attacks. Also impres- 
sive was the defense of outlying camps, such as 
the Civilian Irregular Defense Group (CIDG) 
and Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 
(MACV) compound at Duc Lap in Quang Duc 
Province, which was attacked by enemy forces 
on 23 August. Army helicopters responded 
within 30 minutes; two AC-47s arrived shortly 
thereafter. Officers on the ground said that the 
firepower (761,044 rounds) strengthened their 
resolve.'? The withdrawal of friendly forces 
from the Ngoc Tavak outpost of the Kham Duc 
base depended on AC-47 Spooky gunships. 
On 10 May 1968, with Ngoc Tavak under at- 
tack by well-armed enemy forces, firepower 
from AC-47s and from tactical fighter sorties 
helped to prevent the forces from being over- 
run.2° Also, as General William Momyer later 
stated, during the North Vietnamese Easter of- 
fensive of 1972, An Loc ‘‘would have been lost 
without the day and night support flown by 
fighters and the AC-130 and AC-119 gun- 
ships.’’?! Debate persisted over the role of gun- 
ships in interdiction, but their contributions to 
site defense were clear. 

Fire support sometimes produced obvious 
results, but crews supposedly did not get satis- 
faction from it. In mid-1969, for example, AC- 
130s were diverted from Commando Hunt in- 
terdiction and AC-47s from operations in South 
Vietnam to counter North Vietnamese and 
Pathet Lao attacks on Lima Site support and 
operational bases used by friendly forces in 


northern Laos. No one could pinpoint the 
number of enemy attackers offset by one gun- 
ship or the number of gunship rounds needed 
to disintegrate enemy morale. Yet both benefits 
were cited during this emergency action.?? Nev- 
ertheless, the Air Force official history states, 
“Since their truck-killing could be verified 
quite closely, the gunship crews found the usu- 
al absence of specifics from their attacks to 
aid troops somewhat demoralizing.” 

Debate over the gunship’s worth in interdic- 
tion intensified in the 1970s even as its value in 
site defense enjoyed acceptance. In April 1971, 
the Air Staff advised Air Force commanders in 
Southeast Asia: ““AC-130 BDA [bomb damage 
assessment] is the hottest thing in the theater 
this moment.”’ The message continued: 


Seventh Air Force is really concerned about the 
validity of the BDA reported by the AC-130 gun- 
ships in their truck killing operation. They stated 
all aircraft BDA for this hunting season indicates 
over 20,000 trucks destroyed or damaged to date, 
and if intelligence figures are correct, North 
Vietnam should be out of rolling stock. The 
trucks continue to roll, however.4 


Meanwhile, the value of the gunships in night 
fire support—during Lam Son 719, for exam- 
ple—was generally beyond controversy.?> 

Nevertheless, the fragility of the “truck count” 
soon emerged. On 12 May 1971, for example, a 
test was undertaken on orders from Seventh Air 
Force Commander General Lucius D. Clay, Jr., 
at Tan Son Nhut Air Base. A direct hit from an 
AC-130 left a truck damaged but operable, 
while several other trucks were usable after 
only limited maintenance. Similarly, tests con- 
ducted during the autumn of 1971 at Hurlburt 
Field, Florida, showed that while a 105-mm 
M102 cannon could take out a truck with a 
single shot, the 40-mm gun could not.?6 Over- 
all, the “truck count” numbers in interdiction 
form a cloud hanging over claims for the inter- 
diction program.?’ 

Missions that sparked the gunship program 
in the first place (and which were reconfirmed 
during emergencies in the war’s later stages) 





lost priority to more debatable ones with greater 
policy, doctrinal, and institutional appeal. 
Perhaps the technical and tactical virtuosity of 
U.S. personnel permitted—even encouraged— 
modifications which, rather than perfecting 
the innovation, actually changed it and under- 
cut its initial purpose. 


War and the Environment 


Although the term operational environment 
has usually implied limitations within which 
armed forces act, innovative applications of air 
power permitted various U.S. officials both in 
and out of uniform to see the physical envi- 
ronment of Vietnam notas a given but as some- 
thing to be changed. If various counterinsur- 
gency programs might dry up the “‘sea of the 
people” in which Mao said the guerrilla-fish 
swam, might not jungles be thinned—even 
bared—to expose the enemy? And if not every- 
where, might not such landscaping be done at 
least selectively? 

The practical advantages of changing the 
combat environment seemed obvious. By ex- 
ploiting U.S. chemical and mechanical know- 
how, U.S. and South Vietnamese troops might 
operate where it was otherwise too dangerous. 
South Vietnamese road and rail lines might be 
made safer. Further, in an engagement, the cost 
to friendly forces might be contained. 

However, the methods adopted to pursue 
such goals proved costly. Our persistence owed 
something to pride in and love of our technol- 
ogy (suggested in the advertising slogan “‘better 
living through chemistry’’); it also might be 
attributed to our reluctance to take Vietnam on 
its own terms. Within the “life-cycle” of the 
defoliation effort in Operation Ranch Hand, 
for example, some divergence appeared be- 
tween its use to defend friendly sites and its 
somewhat later use to restrict the enemy by 
destroying his crops. Ina sense, this dualism in 
Ranch Hand recalled the assignment of gun- 
ships to interdiction, where institutional inter- 
ests changed the early purpose of the innovation. 
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At first, expectations of what the Tactical Air 
Command's Special Aerial Spray Flight (SASF) 
might contribute to the Vietnam War were low, 
concentrating on insecticide application.”* By 
July 1961, however, interest in defoliation had 
risen. By August, the first test runs were under- 
taken in Vietnam, with President Ngo Dinh 
Diem personally selecting the target area for 
the second mission. The South Vietnamese 
president was willing to use even restricted 
chemical, biological, and radiological weapons 
(CBR). Defoliation to improve the combat 
conditions on the ground interested him less 
than crop denial. By October, the U.S. Secretar- 
ies of State and of Defense and President 
Kennedy were considering large-scale defolia- 
tion of Vietnamese jungles. President Kennedy 
delayed. Nevertheless, the Combat Develop- 
ment and Test Center, established in Vietnam 
with U.S. assistance and management, had al- 
ready been testing defoliation and, by 23 Sep- 
tember, had plans for a large operational pro- 
gram in border areas to “remove protective 
cover,” defoliate Vietcong base areas, kill the 
manioc which the Vietcong used for food, and 
destroy the mangrove swamps where Vietcong 
forces hid. Taken together, the two phases of 
the program would have defoliated 31,250 
square miles of jungle—about half the land 
area of South Vietnam—as well as 1125 square 
miles of mangrove swamps and 312 square 
miles of manioc.?9 

On 3 November 1961, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommended a more modest program to 
Secretary McNamara, who, although officially 
undecided, directed the Air Force to provide 
aircraft and chemicals for it on a priority basis. 
Within a week of McNamara’s order, William 
Bundy, Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs, summarized 
the benefits and disadvantages of the program, 
distinguishing between defoliation, which the 
United States might undertake, and crop de- 
nial, which would be handled by the Vietnam- 
ese. Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell Gil- 
patric and Secretary of State Dean Rusk sup- 
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ported the proposal, and President Kennedy 
approved the joint recommendation on 30 No- 
vember 1961. Thus, within a five-month pe- 
riod, the modest basis for what eventually 
turned into an extensive program of defolia- 
tion and crop destruction was established.*° 

Soon, however, Defense Department offi- 
cials were debating the effectiveness of the 
Ranch Hand experiment, as were members of 
both the mission in Saigon and the State De- 
partment. Ambassador Frederick Nolting, 
PACAF Commander General Emmett O’Don- 
nell, and Secretary McNamara approached the 
matter from varying perspectives.*! On 10 March 
1962, after reports that Ranch Hand's results 
had been at best ambiguous, TAC formally 
requested that Air Force headquarters return as 
many C-123s as possible to TAC in the United 
States. PACAF demurred, suggesting that re- 
taining the C-123s would offset a possible 
Army encroachment in troop transport in 
Southeast Asia with its Caribous.*? In late No- 
vember 1962, Secretary McNamara recom- 
mended, and President Kennedy approved, 
delegating joint authority to the Commander, 
United States Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam (COMUSMACYV) and to the ambas- 
sador to approve future defoliation operations 
short of crop destruction. The explicit pur- 
poses were “to clear fields of fire to inhibit 
surprise attack by the Vietcong” and to apply 
defoliants “‘in areas wherein attainment of a 
military objective would be significantly 
eased.’’3} In short, the principal intent was to 
give practical support to U.S. and South Viet- 
namese ground personnel. 

But defoliation was not undertaken exclu- 
sively for its direct effects on ground combat 
operations. For example, keeping the railroads 
operating in South Vietnam served the goals of 
psychological warfare, while inviting experi- 
mentation with defoliation to reduce the danger 
of Vietcong attacks by increasing visibility 
along the railroad routes. But applying chemi- 
cals along a tightly restricted corridor encour- 
aged the use of ground spraying systems rather 


than aircraft.34 Air Force operational interests 
inclined in a different direction. 

Gradually, Ranch Hand assumed an aspect 
broadly akin to interdiction. In December 1965, 
for example, Ranch Hand operations were ex- 
tended into parts of southern and eastern Laos 
to clear, at least partially, areas through which 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail system passed. Ambas- 
sador William Sullivan in Vientiane first called 
the plan a “‘bottomless pit.’’ But by November 
1965 General William C. Westmoreland, 
Commander, MACV, and Admiral Ulysses S. 
Grant Sharp, CINCPAC, had come out in fa- 
vor of it, and the plan won the support of the 
Secretaries of Defense and of State. Ambassador 
Sullivan eventually acceded. In May 1966, 
Westmoreland and Sharp also received Wash- 
ington’s approval for crop destruction (itself a 
kind of interdiction), although operations with 
that objective in mind never became extensive 
in Laos.>** 

Even as the defoliation effort grew, so did 
doubt over the program’s effectiveness. In con- 
gressional hearings in 1967, General McCon- 
nell told Senator A. S. ‘“‘Mike’’ Monroney that 
he did not “think there [ was] anything we need 
to do that we are not doing, except just more of 
it.’” Only small jungle areas could be cleared, 
and the effort had to be continued to prevent 
new growth.** In short, the effectiveness of de- 
foliation hinged on substantial continuing 
costs, which could constrain the buildup of 
other assets needed for the war effort. In Janu- 
ary 1968, Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker in 
Saigon created the Herbicide Policy Review 
Committee, composed of members from the 
U.S. Embassy, the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (USAID), MACV, and the 
Joint U.S. Public Affairs Office (JUSPAO), to 
evaluate defoliation. Although the committee 
claimed that many lives had been saved by the 
operations, the number was said to be ‘“‘unde- 
terminable.’’>” 

Defoliation thus remained hard to evalu- 
ate.** The criteria for effectiveness shifted sub- 
tly but crucially over the lifetime of the pro- 





gram. At first, the intent was to secure specific 
sites and railroad lines; but gradually the 
primary goal became generalized to reducing 
U.S. casualties. Securing the South Vietnamese 
government thus yielded to the substantially 
defensive aim of limiting U.S. losses. Higher 
authorities’ sense of where defoliation fit into 
the broader picture lost the accents of dyna- 
mism and initiative, and the program’s focus 
split between ground support and interdiction 
roles. 

Meanwhile, the costs of defoliation re- 
mained extraordinarily difficult to calculate 
cleanly or to evaluate. Although Ambassador 
Bunker’s committee knew the program had 
negative psychological, social, and economic 
potential, the long-term human and financial 
burdens were not estimated. In addition, the 
technical limits of defoliation changed what 
some had imagined would be a one-shot affair, 
into a continuing burden. Much like the bomb- 
ing north of the DMZ, which, it was argued, 
could not be stopped without creating a nega- 
tive psychological impression, defoliation be- 
came a self-sustaining requirement. Although 
conceptually plausible, defoliation and crop 
destruction faltered in the execution. Only the 
future will reveal their full cost. 


Tactical Innovation and the B-52 


One of the knottiest cases of innovation in 
the war involved the use of B-52s to support the 
ground war, which entailed both technological 
adaptation of aircraft and tactical or “‘mental”’ 
adaptation by military and civilian officials. 
Although the United States had considered us- 
ing bomber-aircraft to support ground warfare 
before the 1960s, including a proposed B-29 
raid to relieve the French garrison at Dien Bien 
Phu, skepticism was widespread.*? A 1954 
study from the Air Force planning staff ob- 
served that the effectiveness of bombing in such 
a war, especially by B-29 bombers, was limited 
by several factors. Notable were the mismatch 
between targets desired and targeting informa- 
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tion available, the complex character and fluc- 
tuating level of ground operations, and the 
comparative unpredictability of the attitude of 
the local population.*° The French experience 
against the Vietminh and the U.S. experience 
in support of the French left a legacy of doubt 
that air power could be used effectively as sup- 
port for ground action, especially in the form 
of bombing missions by strategic aircraft. Con- 
fidence grew during the Vietnam War, and the 
reasons for doubt appear to have slipped from 
primary concern. 

Opinions concerning B-52 support of ground 
operations varied according to time and condi- 
tions, including the precision with which areas 
were targeted and what results had been ex- 
pected. The initial focus positively linked 
bombing to ground action. During the 1960s, _ 
General Westmoreland favored B-52 strikes 
against suspected Vietcong base areas. ‘‘Earlier 
attacks by tactical bombers had proven rela- 
tively ineffective,”’ General Westmoreland re- 
called, “‘so deeply had the Vietcong dug in and 
dispersed their installations.’’*! 

On 14 May 1965, General Westmoreland 
wrote to Admiral Sharp, praising Operation 
Black Virgin One, conducted on 15 April 1965 
against the supposed Vietcong headquarters 
Still, it took 443 sorties to deliver 900 tons of 
ordnance over the 12 square kilometers of 
target area. Clearly pointing toward the B-52s, 
he added, “‘If an attack could have been launched 
in which the bombs were evenly distributed, 
the results would have been far more effective.’’* 

The basis for Arc Light bombing was being 
laid. The first strike occurred on 18 June; inves- 
tigating patrols brought back enthusiastically 
positive reports.** Commenting later on Oper- 
ation Cedar Falls, Ist Infantry Division Com- 
mander General William DePuy concluded 
that bombing and artillery fire had “certainly 
disrupted VC activity” in the Iron Triangle. 
However, he added that “B-52 strikes and ar- 
tillery bombardment could not be exploited 
with ground troops” since there were “simply 
no access routes, air or ground, into the heart of 
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the Triangle.’’** Bombing not tied closely to 


ground operations struck him as inconclusive. . 


Using B-52s even closer to friendly positions 
emphasized this tie of air to ground. Close use 
originated rather inadvertently when a B-52 
mission flown out of U Tapao, Thailand, on 
12 November 1967 during operations around 
Con Thien dropped bombs within the 3- 
kilometer safety zone. This strike came under 
General William Momyer’s SLAM concept 
(for seeking, locating, annihilating, and moni- 
toring the enemy). “‘Off and on for forty-nine 
days,’’ General Westmoreland recounted in his 
memoirs, “SLAM strikes pummeled the enemy 
around Con Thien and demonstrated that 
massed firepower was in itself sufficient to 
force a besieging enemy to desist. . . .’” Marine 
defenders, some 1.4 kilometers from the point 
of impact of the strike, appreciatively watched 
a tremendous array of secondary explosions.** 

Even if close B-52 operations at Con Thien 
were something of a lucky accident, they gave 
precedent for improving support of the ground 
forces. On 8 January 1968, SAC personnel and 
representatives of the III Marine Amphibious 
Force discussed potential benefits from Con 
Thien’s lessons. With Air Force personnel re- 
luctant to discard the 3-kilometer safety limit, 
the Marines suggested tests and possible use of 
additional radar beacons. The basic ground 
direction for the B-52s came from Combat 
Skyspot installations, which also served attack- 
planes and fighter-bombers. Without this all- 
weather capability, defending such sites as Khe 
Sanh would have been much more difficult and 
complicated; and the President and General 
Westmoreland might have been less willing to 
commit to Khe Sanh’s defense without it.* 

After more thought, Air Force General Sel- 
mon Wells, Commander of the 3d Air Division 
on Guam, concluded that additional beacons 
would merely complicate the Combat Skyspot 
mission and would be highly vulnerable to 
enemy attack. Finally, a B-52 from U Tapao 
carrying 108 500-pound bombs ran a test mis- 
sion on 26 February, guided by Skyspot; the 


delivery was precise and equipment operated 
well. The following day, four missions were 
run close to the defenders at Khe Sanh. During 
March, forty-four close-support B-52 sorties 
were run, becoming routine.*’ 

The wide range in judgments about the ef- 
fectiveness and appropriateness of B-52 opera- 
tions in Vietnam reflected, among other things, 
the considerable range in preparations made 
for them. Although mere dropping of bombs 
may sometimes hearten ground forces, bomb- 
ing is really meaningful only when correctly 
targeted on worthwhile enemy facilities, re- 
sources, and concentrations. In Southeast Asia, 
this meant added intelligence through sensors 
coupled with other electronic systems. Thus 
the success with B-52s at Khe Sanh was not 
repeatable without technical preparation. 

For example, B-52 strikes did not much 
lessen an enemy attack on a special forces camp 
at Kham Duc in May 1968. Although several 
hundred tons of bombs were dropped on sus- 
pected enemy positions, the enemy, secured in 
high ground over Kham Duc, was apparently 
little hindered.** The following morning, re- 
newed B-52 strikes were aimed at suspected 
enémy concentrations around Kham Duc. These 
strikes had become particularly critical, since 
Spooky AC-47 gunship attacks and fighter 
support supplied through the I Corps Direct 
Air Support Center (IDASC) had not prevented 
during the previous day the fall of the seven 
outposts ringing the main base.*? The B-52 
bombing took place an hour before the morn- 
ing fog lifted, but the several hundred tons 
dropped evidently did little to diminish the 
enemy’s ground attack. North Vietnamese reg- 
iments came at the camp at 0935, and support 
and evacuation were now complicated by the 
enemy’s advantageous placement around the 
airstrip.°° By the time ordnance could be deliv- 
ered accurately, the enemy’s proximity to Kham 
Duc and effective disposition made the use of 
air power extremely costly. The successful ex- 
traction of military and civilian personnel dur- 
ing the ensuing hours came at the cost of seven 





U.S. aircraft: a CH-47 andan A-1E, as wellasa 
Marine CH-46, one USAF 0-2, one Army UH- 
1C, and two C-136s. Some 120 U.S. Air Force 
tactical fighter and 16 Marine fighter sorties 
were flown on 12 May, as well as a C-130 am- 
munition airdrop and numerous Army hel- 
icopter gunship sorties. Some 1500 of the 1760 
persons at Kham Duc on 10 May were safely 
removed on 12 May by the end of the operations 
at 1645; however, the cost and the urgency of 
the action made it no cause for unqualified 
elation.*! The B-52s, in this instance, may have 
proved more useful in attacking the camp after 
it fell (some 6000 bombs were dropped within 
500 yards of the runway). Despite the fact that 
the camp was lost, the B-52s became more use- 
ful as the accuracy of their drops rose. Thus, 
Kham Duc did not suggest that the B-52 was 
irrelevant to tactical support, but it did show 
the urgency of precision.°? 

The great expectations encouraged at Khe 
Sanh evidently survived the frustration of Kham 
Duc, but some new operations did not match 
the conditions under which B-52s had been 
effective in the past. At the end of the 1960s, 
U.S. personnel engaged in cross-border activi- 
ties into Laos apparently assumed the best of 
the B-52s. Randolph Harrison, an Army officer 
in the Daniel Boone-Salem House reconnais- 
sance operations into the Cambodian border 
area, recalled that he “‘had been told that B-52 
strikes will annihilate anyone down there.”’ He 
added: “‘We were told that we would go in and 
pick some of these guys up [as enemy prisoners; 
and] if there was anybody still alive out there, 
they would be so stunned that all you will have 
to do is walk over and lead him by the arm to 
the helicopter.”*? Such optimism was exces- 
sive. Harrison recalled that a reconnaissance 
team that went into Cambodia after one B-52 
strike lost ten out of thirteen men; he wanted to 
say that they had been “‘slaughtered.’’*4 In this 
instance, an Army major at the Military Assis- 
tance Command, Study and Observation Group 
(MACSOG) in Saigon who lacked requisite 
personal experience took direct control of what 
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he called a special mission (again, because it 
used B-52s), and confusion was substantial. Af- 
ter the helicopters landed and the team cleared, 
the men came under heavy automatic weapons 
fire before they could reach the tree line. When 
the major decided to send a second team imme- 
diately into the same area, some men objected 
and urgently demanded their customary pre- 
rogative of specifying their own landing zone. 
Tested procedure was impeached once the B- 
52s came into play.» 

Harrison and other junior officers seem not 
to have been cautioned about the limits of effec- 
tiveness of B-52 strikes. A well-delivered strike 
on hard-surface roads, reinforced bunkers, and 
base-camp shelters had obvious results, as dida 
timely strike on a troop concentration. How- 
ever, when B-52 strikes began in Cambodia in 
1969, planners could not carry out advance 
preparations to ensure an effective drop as 
readily as they could at Khe Sanh or Con 
Thien. If a B-52 strike hit enemy forces, its 
effect was “devastating.’’ But if it did not de- 
stroy them, the effect was “the same as takinga 
beehive the size of a basketball and poking it 
with a stick’’—enemy forces became ‘‘mad.”’** 

Even against falsely high expectations, how- 
ever, ground troops tended to want B-52 opera- 
tions. Testifying before the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, Thomas J. Marzullo, for- 
merly an Army sergeant in Special Operations, 
doubted that bombing took a high direct toll 
on the enemy but thought that it forced them to 
disperse supply bases and be more secretive. 
(Others have argued, however, that this disper- 
sal widened the zone of combat deeper into 
Cambodia.) Although the B-52s had mostly 
killed ‘‘a few monkeys and some birds and tore 
up a lot of vegetation,”’ Marzullo still said the 
program was “definitely helpful.”*’ 

Similar testimony in support of B-52 strikes 
came from Air Force Lieutenant Gerald Joseph 
Greven. Uninformed of B-52 strikes in Cambo- 
dia when he was stationed at the Special Forces 
camp at An Loc, Greven observed overflights of 
B-52s in May 1969, followed by numerous large 
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flashes on the horizon. He later called it “visu- 
ally the most destructive raid I had ever wit- 
nessed,”’ claiming that ‘““numerous base camps 
and staging areas had obviously been destroyed 
as the materials scattered in the treetops indi- 
cated.”’ Although he observed no bodies, Greven 
pronounced the strike effective.** 

Later reliance on aerial firepower yielded 
varied assessments of B-52 effectiveness. Dur- 
ing the North Vietnamese Army’s Nguyen Hue 
offensive in 1972, Army Brigadier General 
John R. McGiffert called the B-52 force ‘‘the 
most effective weapon we have been able to 
muster.” B-52 raids, he noted, force ‘‘the enemy 
to break up his ground elements into small 
units and make it difficult [for him] to mass 
forces for an attack.’*® Yet using B-52s for 
strikes discouraged using well-trained provin- 
cial militia to overcome the enemy independ- 
ently, and some strikes were counterproduc- 
tive. For example, the Army of the Republic of 
Vietnam’s (ARVN) 25th Division commander 
chose to bomb the enemy out of positions at 
Trung Lap in Hau Nghia province. The ensu- 
ing air strikes came in for some thirty-six hours, 
all but obliterating the village. According to 
U.S. personnel on the scene, the destruction of 
some 50 percent of the village overall—includ- 
ing the almost total disappearance of one of its 
hamlets—played into the hands of the Commu- 
nists. The challenge, then, was to determine 
when such strikes were genuinely necessary. 

Augmentation of ground operations with air 
power made sense. Substitution of air power 
for manpower was another matter entirely, in- 
viting as many problems as it handled—prob- 
lems lethal to the overall war effort. That exces- 
sive dependence on air power can be demoraliz- 
ing is suggested by rises in morale when troops, 
whether militia or regular, defeated the enemy 
without air strikes or gunships. Although there 
was much that air power could do, there were 
some things that might be done best by men— 
in part, to inspire them to fight with dedication 
and persistence.°! 

Despite the long-standing concern to pre- 


serve the B-52’s identity as a strategic weapons 
system, it proved possible to use the B-52 in 
Southeast Asia in tactical support of ground 
units with some success, provided preparations 
were appropriate. Where preparations were 
sparse and where strikes were undertaken with 
little or no ground exploitation, results were 
nonadvantageous or ambiguous. Comprehen- 
sive assessment of B-52s in Southeast Asia re- 
mains a contentious issue, but perhaps the 
value and effectiveness of adapting these air- 
craft to augment tactical operations on the 
ground may be evaluated largely by how the 
ground combat developed. 


Self-Sustaining Change 


Officials who praised the adaptability of 
U.S. forces were far less eager to note that inno- 
vations related to air power not only were often 
expensive and complicated but also could have 
made our forces highly vulnerable if the United 
States had not enjoyed air control. Innovations 
added new problems and challenges. General 
Wallace Greene, Commandant of the United 
States Marine Corps, for example, testifying 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee 
and the Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee on 24 March 
1966, spoke proudly of Marine expeditionary 
airfields.®? But their aluminum matting (as at 
Chu Lai) was often damaged by the shock of 
landings and by the blast of jet-assisted takeoff 
(JATO). Marine officials called for stronger 
materials and favored installing catapults and 
arresting gear, much like those on aircraft car- 
riers. But at Khe Sanh, the vulnerability of even 
a strengthened metal strip to wear by friendly 
aircraft and to damage from the enemy made 
the value of such systems limited. Moreover, to 
make expeditionary airfields workable and the 
aircraft using them mission-capable, pressures 
were created on other elements of air power. 
While the Chu Lai field was still 3300 feet long 
(its original length), aircraft with full ordnance 
could be launched only by using JATO—and 





then only with reduced fuel loads. After launch, 
the attack aircraft had to refuel from KC-130 
tankers. One tanker was kept constantly on 
15-minute alert. In a sense, the expeditionary 
airfields created a ripple effect of requirements— 
and each ripple might have offered lucrative 
targets to an enemy with greater air capability. 

Certainly, innovation is not inherently a 
poor or risky business, but it is not inherently 
beneficial either. Its success depends upon per- 
tinence to the situation, and pertinence is often 
decided in a turmoil of competing ideas driven 
by predispositions and clouded by illusions of 
scientific neutrality. The ultimate limits of in- 
novation are set in the human mind and in the 
environment of prevailing policy—unfortu- 
nately all too often tied only loosely to the 
material needs of forces actually deployed. The 
limits in the hardware that we develop are more 
easily overcome than those inherent in our own 
“human software.” During the Vietnam War, 
the apparent success of technological innova- 
tions over the short run encouraged the illu- 
sion that these adaptations were working in the 
long run. This self-deception contributed to 
failure in the war, in part, because it deflected 
attention from fundamental strategic and man- 
agerial defects that needed addressing. Mean- 
while, as innovative “fixes’’ created the false 
perception that they were resolving problems 
created by U.S. policies, there was sporadic 
movement away from the initial purposes of 
various innovations, and pursuing important 
tasks explicitly in support of ground forces 
faltered before the allure of autonomous opera- 
tions. Whether such preference can be safely 
accommodated in a future war remains to be 
seen. Yet one might do well to suspect innova- 
tions that coincide nicely with what one feels 
like doing, since these alterations may suit in- 
stitutional traditions and parochial interests 
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IMPROVING FORCE FLEXIBILITY 


THROUGH V/STOL 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL PRICE T. BINGHAM 


ORLD War II revealed the impor- 

tance of air bases in air operations. 

German invasions of European coun- 
tries were marked by early, deternined efforts 
to capture or destroy airfields and annihilate 
enemy air forces while they were still on the 
ground. The Germans also assigned great im- 
portance to establishing base facilities quickly 
if captured fields were unavailable. In the be- 
ginning phases of the Pacific war, Japanese 
armed forces followed a similar course of ac- 
tion with regard to destroying enemy air forces 
and capturing their supporting bases.! 

Later, when the Allies took the offensive, air 
bases continued to be an item of major military 
concern. The availability of air bases was a 
major planning factor in Operation Overlord, 
in General Douglas MacArthur’s operations in 
the Pacific, and in Germany’s continuing ef- 
forts to ward off approaching Allied forces.? 

As the war progressed, it became apparent 
that air bases possessed a substantial degree of 





survivability. For one thing, it became increas- 
ingly difficult to achieve surprise, since armed 
forces in war tend to be more alert than when 
their nations are at peace. Furthermore, high 
aircraft production rates, the relatively limited 
damage that could be caused by air base attack 
munitions, and the ability of most aircraft to 
operate from relatively austere bases—all con- 
tributed to decreasing the effectiveness of air 
base attacks. Despite these factors, however, by 
the end of the war in Europe the tremendous 
power of the Allied air threat forced the Luft- 
waffe to take several actions to provide a base 
structure that could sustain its dwindling for- 
ces. These actions included new construction 
(the Luftwaffe had 350 bases in Germany alone 
during the final days of the war), the use of 
highways for runways, camouflaging airfields, 
hardening airfield support facilities, and dis- 
persing support facilities away from the run- 
ways.? 

Today, these World War II experiences con- 
tinue to provide an important lesson for those 
of us who are concerned with air power em- 
ployment. Flexibility, one of air power’s most 


important characteristics, remains just as de- 
pendent on the availability and survivability of 
supporting base structures as it is on the air- 
craft’s airborne capabilities. Recognizing the 
close relationship that exists between aircraft 
and base structure characteristics, Air Force 
planners might be wise to explore the em- 


ployment of vertical/short takeoff and landing 
(V/STOL) aircraft. 


Post-World War II Trends 


After World War II, the U.S. Air Force con- 
centrated increasingly on long-range combat 
aircraft and nuclear weapons. The Korean con- 
flict caused a temporary refocusing on shorter- 
range combat aircraft. However, in Korea, our 
ability to suppress quickly the weak enemy air 
threat to our bases, plus our use of safe sanctu- 
aries, caused little attention to be paid to the 
World War II experiences regarding air base 
survivability. Furthermore, as the Korean 
ground battles became less characterized by ad- 
vances and retreats over large distances, interest 
in measures to ensure the rapid availability of 
air bases for aircraft supporting the ground 
battle also waned. Instead, the peculiar air-to- 
air combat orientation of the air superiority 
battle, which resulted from the use of sanctuar- 
ies by both sides, allowed emphasis during and 
after the war to be put mainly on aircraft air- 
borne performance parameters, such as air- 
speed, combat ceiling, maneuverability, and 
endurance. 

These parameters for aircraft often were im- 
proved at the expense of performance charac- 
teristics that could contribute to greater base 
survivability and more rapid base availability. 
For instance, to achieve greater in-flight per- 
formance, aircraft weight and wing loading 
were increased. These additions, in turn, in- 
creased takeoff and landing speeds. As a result, 
runways had to be longer, harder, and smoother. 
Performance improvements also made aircraft 
more complex and support more elaborate and 
costly. To achieve economies in elaborate and 
costly support facilities, these facilities were 
concentrated. The survivability of bases be- 
came unspoken, untested, and ignored as- 
sumptions. 

For a brief period in the 1950s, the U.S. Air 
Force did seek to reduce the requirement for 
long, vulnerable runways. Vertical takeoff and 
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landing (VTOL) research aircraft, such as the 
X-13 Ryan Vertijet, were developed. Also, at- 
tempts were made to develop zero-launch air- 
craft by attaching rocket bottles to the F-100. 
Unfortunately, the technology of the time was 
not sufficiently advanced for these concepts to 
be operationally feasible, and interest in further 
efforts soon faded. 

In 1967, interest in airfield survivability in- 
creased suddenly after surprise Israeli Air Force 
attacks inflicted tremendous losses on Arab air 
forces, mostly while these forces were still at 
their air bases. Soon thereafter, the U.S. Air 
Force and other air forces placed increased em- 
phasis on various defensive measures, focusing 
generally on passive hardening measures, such 
as building aircraft shelters. 


Air Power and Flexibility 
in Modern Warfare 


Unfortunately, emphasis on passive harden- 
ing measures also introduces a real possibility 


of developing a rigid mindset in our approach 
to the problem of attaining greater air base 
survivability. An uncomfortably similar situa- 
tion can be found in pre-World War II France. 
The French built the Maginot Line, a costly, 
inflexible system of concrete fortifications that 
protected the French border with Germany 
from Switzerland to the Forest of Ardennes. 
French military thinkers considered the hilly 
Ardennes to be an unpenetrable barrier and 
thus a suitable feature on which to anchor the 
Maginot Line. The tremendous expense of the 
Maginot Line absorbed scarce resources. Worse, 
it constrained the thinking of the French mil- 
itary. The surprise German assault through the 
Ardennes in May 1940 proved the superiority of 
a combination of doctrinal and technological 
innovations over an approach that depends on 
narrow technological solutions to solve mili- 
tary challenges. Like the pre-World War II 
French, we have failed to recognize the advan- 
tages of flexibility gained from mobility. In- 
stead, we too may have gained a false sense of 


security from our reliance on the protection of 
concrete and steel. 

In addition to the dangers of the mindset that 
result from such an approach to basing, there is 
a serious question as to whether reliance on a 
combination of hardening measures, air de- 
fenses, camouflage, and rapid repair is really 
adequate to ensure air base survivability in the 
environment of modern warfare. The number 
and variety of Soviet air base attack assets (mis- 
siles, aircraft, and special operations forces) 
and their capability (speed, accuracy, and mu- 
nitions effectiveness) present a rapidly growing 
threat. Increasingly, it is becoming quite likely, 
despite our active defenses, that enough weap- 
ons will be able to hit our bases so as to cause 
significant damage and hamper air operations 
severely. Moreover, the size and lack of mobil- 
ity of our fixed bases, the concentration of 
assets at these air bases (often seventy-two air- 
craft per base), and the relatively small number 
of bases available combine to make these facili- 
ties extremely lucrative targets. It is very prob- 
able that the Soviets would consider the neu- 
tralization of these bases to be well worth the 
dedication of significant resources, possibly 
including the employment of nuclear weapons. 

There is little possibility that reliance on 
active defenses and hardening measures will be 
sufficient to ensure base survival in a nuclear 
environment. Therefore, planners have long 
recognized that in the strategic nuclear arena 
the probability of force survival can best be 
ensured by using mobility, concealment, de- 
ception, and dispersal. Such measures also 
would improve base survivability in the theater 
war realm, where the attacker’s problem is rela- 
tively simple because of vastly reduced ranges. 
Furthermore, by making our theater air base 
structure less vulnerable to nuclear attack, we 
provide less incentive for an enemy to employ 
nuclear weapons against our bases and, there- 
by, may raise the nuclear threshold. 

The impact of chemical weapons on air base 
survivability is another subject of great con- 
cern. Even where air operations could continue 
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following an attack by an enemy using chemi- 
cal and conventional munitions, the wearing 
of protective ensembles would severely hand- 
icap defensive measures, explosive ordnance 
disposal, repair efforts, and sortie generation 
activities. As a result, the number and quality 
of sorties produced by a damaged and chemi- 
cally contaminated air base could be reduced 
substantially. 

Even if the threat from nuclear and chemical 
munitions could be disregarded, the growing 
effectiveness of conventional munitions for 
area denial and the destruction of runways, 
taxiways, aircraft shelters, and other hardened 
structures make it likely that a capable, deter- 
mined enemy could seriously impair an air 
base’s ability to operate. If an air base were 
somehow able to recover from an attack with 
conventional munitions, the question is at 
what cost and, even more important, how 
quickly. The hours or days that it may take for 
an air base to regain its ability to generate large 
numbers of effective sorties could spell the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat. 

Some planners assert that after a conven- 
tional attack enough portions of an air base’s 
runways and taxiways will remain to permit 
operations by short takeoff and landing (STOL) 
aircraft. While this assumption may be accu- 
rate, one also must assess the impact on sus- 
tained sortie generation capability that would 
result from having to move aircraft between 
their shelters and the usable portions of run- 
ways and taxiways. Particularly important to 
consider is the circumstance in which the in- 
tervening distance is heavily cratered and in- 
fested with area denia! munitions. 

Still another air base survivability concern 
must be the cascading impact that the closing 
of air bases may have within a theater. When 
air bases are closed, airborne aircraft must di- 
vert to air bases that remain open, thereby in- 
creasing the importance and impact of enemy 
attacks on these bases. 

As World War II demonstrated, the ability of 
bases to survive air attacks is not the only con- 


cern. Even if concrete and stee] could make 
bases survivable, such air bases are neither mo- 
bile nor quickly built. If war occurred in Eu- 
rope and NATO armies were forced to with- 
draw, our air forces could not easily relocate, 
given their dependence on hardened, fixed air 
bases. 

The problem of reliance on fixed air bases is 
especially acute for the United States, which 
has worldwide commitments. In many of the 
areas of the world where we may be required to 
introduce military forces, no suitable, hardened 
air bases exist. If our Air Force cannot survive 
without such facilities, we may not dare to 
introduce land forces. Likewise, the lack of 
suitable runways in many regions gives our 
plans an element of rigidity. If the enemy 
knows that we must take a particular airfield 
for sustained military actions to be feasible, he © 
can plan accordingly. Our acquisition of such 
a base could result in heavy casualties and, 
perhaps even more important, lost time. Also, 
it is worth noting that the Battle of Okinawa in 
World War II suggests the danger of employing 
aircraft carriers as substitutes for land air bases 
when conducting sustained operations against 
a capable enemy. 

While aerial refueling provides one way to 
reduce the disadvantages of a lack of available 
air bases, it is not a substitute for available air 
bases. In fact, aerial refueling often imposes 
significant handicaps. Dependence on aerial 
refueling requires adequate tanker resources 
and introduces increased complexity to opera- 
tions. Most important, however, is the viability 
of aerial refueling in combat operations against 
a capable and determined enemy. Air bases 
capable of supporting tanker operations must 
be available and survivable. Further, refueling 
anchors must be protected and the impact of 
the enemy’s ability to disrupt refueling consid- 
ered. If refueling is disrupted, can targets be 
attacked? Or worse, can all aircraft safely re- 
cover? Other considerations are the increased 
time that aircraft would take to reach targets 
and the negative impact on sortie rates. 
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Aircraft Characteristics 
Necessary for Improving Flexibility 


The challenge facing the West, particularly 
the United States, is how to regain the flexibil- 


ity that our Air Force requires to win the air 


battle as we have been able to do in the past. 
Part of the answer, obviously, is to reduce the 
dependence of our aircraft on centralized, com- 
plex, perhaps vulnerable support facilities. Yet 
this approach will be far from adequate if the 
aircraft themselves are tied to long runways, 
taxiways, and hardened shelters that are expen- 
sive and time-consuming to build, defend, and, 
if damaged, repair. 

One solution is to develop aircraft that do 
not require continuous, elaborate maintenance 
support or long, wide, hard, smooth surfaces 
from which to operate. To some degree, tech- 
nology is providing a means to do this. As a 
result of recent technological developments, 
aircraft can be made more reliable and easily 
maintained. In addition, the length of runway 
needed for takeoffs and landings is being 
reduced. 

Nevertheless, most aircraft in the current 
USAF inventory and most of those scheduled 
for procurement will continue to require run- 
ways of considerable length. Conventional 
takeoff and landing (CTOL) aircraft require 
long surfaces for landing—often two to three 
times their takeoff distances. This requirement 
results from the effect of wing loading on ap- 
proach speed and normal touchdown dispersal 
due to judgment in the landing flare. Even 
STOL aircraft require at least 2000 feet of sur- 
face to get airborne.‘ Arresting gear, combined 
with nonflare aircraft, can reduce landing dis- 
tances; but arresting gear is expensive and even 
mobile arresting equipment takes precious 
time to install and operate. The system pres- 
ently being developed for the Air Force is de- 
signed to handle one engagement every two 
minutes.° 

Another problem with reliance on cable or 
barrier arrestments is the risk resulting from 


missed engagements. Arresting gear can be- 
come fouled by accident or enemy action, and 
there remains a need for sufficient landing sur- 
face both before and after the arresting gear. In 
addition, conducting simultaneous takeoff and 
landing operations from the same surface when 
arresting gear is used introduces significant 
delays. 

The width of takeoff and landing surfaces is 
as critical as length. The British Aircraft and 
Armament Experimental Establishment at Bos- 
combe Down conducted a study on such crite- 
ria in 1978. This study revealed that an aircraft 
landing at speeds of 100-120 knots needs a land- 
ing surface at least 50 feet wide, especially if 
obstacles, such as trees, are near the landing 
surface. Such a requirement rules out the use of 
roads for landing, unless three or more unob- 
structed traffic lanes are available.‘ As a result, 
the number of highway locations suitable for 
CTOL or STOL aircraft operations, even in an 
area with the road density of western Europe, is 
quite small. 

Still another problem restricting aircraft op- 
erations is the quality (load-bearing capability 
and smoothness) of the operating surface. The 
California Bearing Ratio (CBR) is a relative 
measure of the load a given surface can support 
without significant deformation. The CBR for 
a wet putting green is four; a baseball outfield, 
nine; a dirt road’s shoulder, ten; and a bitumi- 
nous pavement (highway), sixty. For compari- 
son, the following is a sample of CBRs re- 
quired for current tactical aircraft: the A-10 
needs approximately ten; the F-16, almost four- 
teen; the F-4, more than fifteen; the AV-8B, 
approximately six.” Often more important than 
the aggregate strength of the surface, however, 
is the presence of surface irregularities or 
deformities. 

Compared to other high-performance CTOL 
and STOL aircraft, a V/STOL aircraft, such as 
the AV-8B, can operate from a much wider 
variety of surfaces. Thus, for such aircraft, 
many more locations are available which can 
serve as basés. This large number of potential 
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bases can increase significantly the availability 
of the base structure needed to support sus- 
tained air operations in time of war. 


V/STOL Aircraft: Current Status 


Currently, V/STOL technology is being 
pursued both in the West and by the Soviet 
Union. Compared to CTOL aircraft, the time 
needed to develop a new V/STOL aircraft is 
increased by the greater importance and com- 
plexity of design problems involving weight 
control and center of gravity. This reality pre- 
vents Western air forces from fielding V/STOL 
aircraft rapidly unless such aircraft are already 
well along in development. It will also act to 
postpone the deployment of V/STOL aircraft 
in the future, unless their development is 
begun now. 

In the West, only one V/STOL aircraft is 
available now and in production—the McDon- 
nell Douglas, British Aerospace AV-8B/GR.Mk 
5 Harrier II. Too often, the AV-8B’s perform- 
ance is confused with that of the earlier AV-8A. 
This error can cause serious misunderstand- 
ings, as the AV-8B offers major improvements 
over the AV-8A. Due to design changes such as 
the use of composite materials, a larger air 
inlet, and a large, wet, supercritical wing, the 
AV-8B has twice the payload or radius capabil- 
ity of the AV-8A. Taking off vertically, the 
AV-8B can carry a total payload of 6000 pounds 
of fuel and munitions. However, with a short 
takeoff roll, the AV-8B can increase its payload 
to 17,000 pounds. In this mode, using a takeoff 
roll well under 1500 feet, the AV-8B is adver- 
tised to be able to fly a hi-lo/hi-mission profile 
over a range of 615 nautical miles while carry- 
ing seven Mk-82 (500-pound) bombs. Its Angle 
Rate Bombing System is credited by the manu- 
facturer and the U.S. Marine Corps with giving 
it an extremely accurate air-to-ground ord- 
nance delivery capability. Using state-of-the- 
art avionics, pilot workload is reduced, even 
during navigation at low altitudes.® 

Besides its air-to-ground capabilities, the 


AV-8B’s air-to-air potential is greater than 
many observers have realized. According to B. 
R. A. Burns, Chief Aerodynamicist at British 
Aerospace Aircraft Group, in other than 
beyond-visual-range (BVR) air-to-air engage- 
ments, maximum speed is often less important 
than maneuverability and the ability tochange 
energy by accelerating or climbing rapidly. He 
points out that, particularly with modern mis- 
siles, there is no escape from close air combat by 
speed alone; once engaged, only superior ma- 
neuverability or tactics will win the day. Ex- 
cept for “slashing attacks on an unwary foe, 
speed is an embarrassment because rate of turn 
is restricted by G limits (structural or physio- 
logical).”’ Burns identifies three key parameters 
for achieving success in air-to-air close combat: 
maximum sustained (thrust-limited) turn rate, 
maximum attained (lift-limited) turn rate, and 
specific excess power.? The AV-8B performs 
extremely well in all three of these areas. 

The AV-8B’s vectoring in forward flight 
(VIFF) and high thrust-to-weight engine per- 
mits agile maneuvering. Also contributing to 
make the AV-8B a formidable air-to-air oppo- 
nent are the aircraft’s small size, smokeless en- 
gine, raised cockpit, electronic countermeas- 
ures, AIM-9, and cannon capability. Finally, as 
the manufacturer points out, composite mate- 
rials and emphasis on reliability and main- 
tainability have significantly reduced the 
amount of maintenance support that an AV-8B 
requires. !° 


Commonly Perceived Problems 
with V/STOL Aircraft 


Despite the demonstrated need for more flex- 
ibility, high-performance V/STOL aircraft have 
not been widely recognized as a realistic ap- 
proach to air combat power. Presently, V/STOL 
aircraft are operated in small numbers by the 
Americans, British, Spanish, Indians, and So- 
viets. In the United States, only the Marine 
Corps uses such aircraft. The reluctance of 
most air forces to employ V/STOL aircraft 
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arises from many air power leaders’ belief that 
the advantages of using a V/STOL aircraft are 
outweighed by the disadvantages. To evaluate 
the validity of this widely held perception, it is 
necessary to examine both the accuracy of the 
most frequently expressed concerns regarding 
the operational utility of V/STOL. aircraft and 
the possible impact of technological improve- 
ments. 

The V/STOL aircraft is generally criticized 
for having a poor safety record and for having 
shorter range, a smaller payload, and lower 
airspeed than CTOL aircraft. Other perceived 
problems with V/STOL aircraft are the cost 
and lead time required to build such aircraft. 
Finally, V/STOL aircraft are often associated 
with dispersed operations, which some critics 
believe involve such immense logistical and 
command and control problems that the opera- 
tions ultimately are not worth the benefits 
gained. 

While some of these concerns are valid, at 
least presently, there are clear indications that 
continued technological advances should over- 
come most of these objections to the future 
employment of V/STOL aircraft. For one 
thing, an increase in the use of composite mate- 
rials should further reduce aircraft empty weight 
and thus improve both range and payload. Si- 
multaneously, using such materials will in- 
crease aircraft reliability by reducing suscepti- 
bility to corrosion. The properties of compos- 
ite materials also make sweptforward wings a 
viable possibility. Employing sweptforward 
wings, according to Glenn L. Spach of the 
Grumman Aerospace Company, offers the pros- 
pect for a lighter aircraft with improved ma- 
neuverability and better low-speed handling 
characteristics.!! 

Meanwhile, advances in engine technology 
are making V/STOL aircraft more viable due 
to improved thrust-to-weight ratios, as well as 
overall gains in engine efficiency, safety, reli- 
ability, and, potentially, maximum airspeed. 
Plenum chamber burning technology, in par- 
ticular, offers significant promise for improv- 


ing the maximum airspeed of V/STOL air- 
craft. Developments in avionics and fly-by- 
wire controls should contribute to aircraft 
weight reductions also, while increasing capa- 
bility, reliability, and safety. Increased system 
reliability, combined with greater use of the 
current remove-and-replace maintenance pro- 
cedures, should reduce the maintenance and 
supply burdens of dispersed operations. 

Considering these technological trends, we 
can expect follow-on V/STOL aircraft to con- 
tinue the dramatic improvements in overall 
capabilities begun with the AV-8B. As with the 
AV-8B, V/STOL aircraft operating in a short 
takeoff mode soon should be able to approach 
most small- to moderate- sized theater-based 
CTOL and STOL fighter/attack aircraft in 
range and payload capabilities. 

Technology can increase the safety of 
V/STOL aircraft operations as well. Improve- 
ments in the AV-8B have resulted in a 65- 
percent reduction in pilot workload during 
VTOL operations compared to that required 
in the AV-8A. Even without considering such 
improvements, one can fairly state that V/STOL 
aircraft safety has been a seriously misunder- 
stood issue. Seldom noticed is the fact that the 
early accident rate of the AV-8A has not been 
that exceptional when compared to the initial 
accident rates of high-performance CTOL air- 
craft. Few critics have noted either that the 
accident rate of the Royal Air Force’s Harrier 
has always been significantly less than that of 
the U.S. Marine Corps’ aircraft.'? In addition, 
since late 1977 the Marines’ AV-8 accident rate 
has declined dramatically, in part due to modi- 
fications in the selection and training of AV-8 
pilots.'3 

Similarly, even if one ignores potential en- 
gine : nd munitions improvements that recent 
technology may provide, one might conclude 
that limitations in current airborne V/STOL 
aircraft performance are not so great as some 
tacticians have thought. Although the advan- 
tages resulting from high airspeed are well rec- 
ognized in air-to-air combat, maximum air- 





The generation of high-speed fighters that emerged in the 
1950s required long, smooth, hard runways to get airborne. 
The Ryan X-13 Vertijet represented an early attempt at 
building a vertical takeoff combat aircraft. But given the 
high-speed mindset of the Air Force of the 1950s and the 
relatively primitive state of vertical takeoff technology 
available then, the time was not favorable for the X-13 
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speed is only one of many important considera- 
tions in aircraft design. The desirability of a 
specific capability must be weighed against the 
requirements of the aircraft’s primary role, as 
well as other tradeoffs that must be made. 

For example, it is necessary to determine 
whether supersonic capability is necessary, or 
merely desirable, for aircraft with a primary 
air-to-surface role. For such aircraft, armed 
with modern all-aspect air-to-air missiles, it 
may be that the difference between a maximum 
airspeed of mach .9 and 1.5 is not so important 
as aircraft maneuverability and turn rate, ac- 
celeration, aircraft size and signature, cruise 
speed, endurance, and target-acquisition capa- 
bility. When all of these factors are considered, 
V/STOL aircraft with capabilities similar to 
the AV-8B may have sufficient air-to-air poten- 
tial to be acceptably mission-flexible for an 
aircraft with a primary role of air-to-surface 
attack. 
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Harrier Performance 
in the Falklands/Malvinas 


The potential of air power depends on more 
than just the airborne characteristics of air- 
craft. To reach an accurate judgment regarding 
the operational flexibility of V/STOL, we 
must examine British operations in the Falk- 
lands/ Malvinas conflict of 1982. These opera- 
tions revealed the great potential of V/STOL 
aircraft by showing how the unique character- 
istics of Harrier aircraft improved flexibility. 
V/STOL capability allowed Harriers to land 
vertically on the crowded flight decks of the 
carriers HMS Hermes and HMS Invincible 
without the carriers turning into the wind. The 
Harriers operated even when the flight decks 
were moving vertically through as much as 
thirty feet due to heavy seas and when visibility 
was severely reduced. One Harrier recovered on 
the HMS Hermes in a horizontal visibility of 
fifty meters. 

To aid in recovery during reduced visibility, 
the carriers often dropped flares in their wakes, 
which the Harriers, due to the use of vectored 
thrust, were able to follow up slowly to the 
ships. The Sea Harriers also used their Blue 
Fox radar to assist in bad-weather recovery. 
With no previous experience in operating from 
carriers, RAF Harrier pilots flew from the con- 
tainer ships Atlantic Conveyor and Contender 
Bezant to the decks of the carriers. Other RAF 
Harriers used air refueling to deploy directly 
from Ascension Island to the carriers, a dis- 
tance of approximately 3370 nautical miles. 

Soon after the British landing at San Carlos, 
Royal Engineers built an 850-foot matting strip. 
This simple strip provided the Harriers with a 
base that allowed them to increase their en- 
durance over the battle area significantly. They 
would fly air patrol from the carriers, which 
were located well east of the Falklands/Malvi- 
nas (to reduce exposure to the Argentine air 
threat), and land at the San Carlos strip for 
refueling. Other Harriers at this strip would 
await tasking calls to provide support for 


ground forces, reducing response time without 
maintaining inefficient airborne alert. Once, 
when a helicopter damaged the matting strip, 
Harriers recovered vertically and refueled on 
the aft platforms of assault ships HMS Fearless 
and Intrepid.'4 

After recapturing the Falklands/Malvinas, 
the British deployed McDonnell Douglas F- 
4Ks to the runway at Port Stanley for air de- 
fense, but only after the runway had been 
lengthened to accommodate these aircraft. The 
runway was originally 4100 feet long and had 
to be extended to at least 6000 feet, even with the 
use of arresting cables. Until this runway ex- 
tension was accomplished, Sea Harriers sat air 
defense alert.'* 


USMC Harrier Employment Concept 


Recognizing how the unique capabilities of 
V/STOL aircraft could aid them in their expe- 
ditionary mission, the U.S. Marine Corps pro- 
cured AV-8A Harriers and developed an exten- 
sive employment concept. The USMC concept 
depends on the speed with which Harrier bases 
can be built so that Marine ground forces can 
receive air support. The concept includes three 
different types of bases: the forward site, facil- 
ity, and main base. 

Based on extensive testing, USMC plans al- 
low for as little as one to two days for nineteen 
to twenty-five men to build an austere VTOL 
Harrier forward site in a light forest. Negligi- 
ble time for construction would be required if 
an existing surface, such as a road, could be 
used. A forward site for one to four Harriers 
would consist, at a minimum, of a 72 x 72-foot 
pad in an area cleared 150 feet beyond the pad. 
According to the USMC concept of operations, 
it would be located in a secure area twenty 
nautical miles from the forward edge of the 
battle area (FEBA) and would be used for 
ground loiter. If fuel and ordnance were avail- 
able there, the forward site could be used for 
sustained daytime visual flight rules (VFR) op- 
erations. For planning purposes, twelve sorties 
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per day could be flown from a forward site on 
the supplies provided by three CH-53E sorties. 
(This calculation assumes that the twelve sor- 
ties consume thirty-six tons of fuel and ord- 
nance, including six 500-pound bombs per sor- 
tie. A CH-53 has about a thirteen-ton lift capa- 
bility when flying in excess of seventy nautical 
miles without refueling.) Normally, no main- 
tenance would be performed at a forward site. 

The second type of base envisioned in the 
USMC plan, the Harrier facility, is an inter- 
mediate-sized land base located nominally fifty 
nautical miles from the FEBA. Organizational 
maintenance would be provided at a facility, 
which could support day and night VFR oper- 
ations. Marine planners think that a facility 
with a 600 x 72-foot runway suitable for six to ten 
V/STOL aircraft would be constructed and 
ready for operations in twenty-four to seventy- 
two hours, depending on terrain or manpower 
used. All necessary construction equipment 
(an estimated 325 tons) could be delivered from 
a main base in thirty CH-53 sorties. 

According to plans, a main base would be 
located about 50 nautical miles behind the fa- 
cilities or 100 nautical miles from the FEBA. 
Operations from a main base will be day or 
night and all-weather. A main base would be 
equipped to provide organizational- and inter- 
mediate-level maintenance for a squadron of 
twenty V/STOL aircraft.'* 


Basing Availability Advantages 
of V/STOL Aircraft 


As the British revealed at San Carlos and the 
Marines have recognized in their Harrier em- 
ployment concept, one of the most obvious 
advantages of employing V/STOL aircraft is 
its capability of operating from bases that can 
be built quickly. Besides those bases that might 
be constructed rapidly, more potential bases 
are presently available for V/STOL than for 
CTOL aircraft. In Denmark alone, there are 
102 runways more than 3500 feet in length, but 
only 23 of these have surfaces suitable for 


CTOL aircraft. According to McDonnell 
Douglas, the V/STOL AV-8B can operate from 
all 102.17 

Operationally, V/STOL capability increases 
flexibility by allowing simultaneous takeoff 
and landing operations. The vertical landing 
capability allows pilots of V/STOL aircraft to 
set emergency bingos (minimum recovery fuel) 
only high enough for return to any friendly 
base or, in extremus, friendly territory. In con- 
trast, pilots of CTOL aircraft not only must 
reach a suitable airfield but also must accept 
increasing risk if their bingos do not provide 
for fuel to reach alternate or divert bases. 

Often when all-weather capability is men- 
tioned, only navigation and weapons delivery, 
not aircraft recovery, is addressed. However, as 
was demonstrated in the Falkland Islands/Mal- 
vinas, one advantage of V/STOL aircraft re- 
sults from their greatly reduced approach 
speeds, which allows the recovery of V/STOL 
aircraft in weather far below CTOL minimums. 
This capability would be particularly valuable 
in an environment where external landing aids 
may not be available. 

Due to reduced basing requirements, bases 
suitable for V/STOL aircraft usually can be 
found or built closer to the enemy than bases 
for CTOL aircraft. This more forward basing 
is a significant advantage in a ground combat 
environment characterized by extensive move- 
ment or vast distances, even when possible in- 
creased exposure to enemy actions is consid- 
ered: simply put, aircraft based closer to an 
enemy air or surface targets can respond more 
quickly than those based farther away. This 
capability is significant because of the impor- 
tance of time in warfare. Enemy air or surface 
forces that are threatening friendly forces must 
be attacked quickly. For certain interdiction 
targets, particularly those involving moving 
forces, the usefulness of target location infor- 
mation is directly dependent on the delay be- 
tween when the target was located and when it 
can be attacked. 

For an aircraft to reach the same target in the 
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same time as another based nearer the target, it 
must have both greater airspeed and range. For 
air-to-surface missions, where munitions usu- 
ally are carried externally, significant increases 
in airspeed are not feasible, due to drag. The 
alternative to greater airspeed—airborne alert— 
requires range/endurance achieved by trading 
weapons payload for fuel or by relying on aer- 
ial refueling. Moreover, close proximity to the 
enemy allows a given force to fly far greater 
numbers of sorties than a force with a similar 
in-commission rate that is based farther away 
and must spend more time en route. 

Fuel savings is another advantage. A study 
that compared employment of V/STOL air- 
craft to CTOL aircraft that were based 200 
nautical miles farther from the target found 


The AV-8B, with its longer range, increased carrying ca- 
pacity, enhanced flying characteristics, and improved 
bombing capability is a significant improvement over the 
AV-8A. The introduction of the AV-8B into the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps inventory will give the Marines new flexibility 
and muscle for both sea-to-shore and land-based operations. 


that using V/STOL aircraft reduces total fuel 
consumption substantially. This advantage 
remained even after analysts considered the 
fuel that trucks consumed in transporting the 
necessary aircraft fuel forward to the V/STOL 
operating location.'* 

The increased operational flexibility gained 
from V/STOL capability has still another po- 
tential advantage. As the Falklands/Malvinas 
campaign demonstrated, RAF Harrier pilots 
without previous special training were able to 
operate from ships. Thus, a V/STOL force 
could make feasible far greater interservice 
cooperation in both aircraft procurement and 
operations. For example, if, during a future 
conflict, sufficient aerial refueling assets or en 
route CTOL air bases were not available for 
ferrying Air Force tactical aircraft to a distant 
theater, V/STOL aircraft could use ships 
equipped with the Arapaho system, not neces- 
sarily large-deck aircraft carriers, to reach the 
theater. In the Arapaho program, the Naval Air 
Systems Command has developed a portable, 
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modularized aviation facility intended for in- 
stallation aboard container ships. It can be in- 
stalied in less than twenty-four hours and in- 
cludes all components necessary for V/STOL 
aircraft operations: flight deck, hangar, fuel, 
and crew accommodations. It is estimated to 
cost less than $20 million per set.'° 


Basing Survivability Advantages 
of V/STOL Aircraft 


Continuing improvements in both muni- 
tions and delivery systems make the future 
threat to air bases one of immense concern. It is 
in light of this rapidly developing threat that 
the impact of V/STOL characteristics must be 
considered. The same increase in basing avail- 
ability gained by using aircraft with V/STOL 
characteristics also provides a significant op- 
portunity for enhancing basing survivability. 
This opportunity is the direct result of the fact 
that a V/STOL-equipped force can be more 
easily dispersed than a CTOL or STOL force. 
The ability to disperse also acts to improve the 
effectiveness of mobility, concealment, and de- 
ception measures. When carefully integrated, 
these different measures produce an extremely 
survivable basing mode. 

One of the most obvious advantages of force 
dispersal is the corresponding reduction in the 
target value of any particular location. Unfor- 
tunately, due to basing availability require- 
ments, it is more difficult to find an adequate 
number of bases suitable for dispersing a 
CTOL force than it is for a similar size V/STOL 
force. Even in Europe, the potential for disper- 
sal is limited by the large numbers of CTOL 
aircraft compared to the relatively few CTOL 
bases available. The cost of building the neces- 
sary number of additional CTOL bases is pro- 
hibitive; however, it would cost considerably 
less to vastly increase the number of locations 
suitable for V/STOL aircraft. Perhaps an even 
greater problem with constructing CTOL bases 
is time. During an intervention into unpre- 
pared areas, it is unlikely that there will be time 


to construct the necessary numbers of CTOL 
facilities to allow for dispersal. 

A few military analysts have criticized the 
dispersion of air forces as too costly or complex 
for logistical and command and control rea- 
sons. However, in fairness, it is necessary to 
weigh the perceived disadvantages of disper- 
sion against the known disadvantages of a 
nondispersed CTOL force. The cost of build- 
ing, maintaining, defending, and, if damaged, 
repairing these expensive CTOL air bases is 
high, particularly if one considers that many of 
them may later be abandoned, as they were in 
Southeast Asia. Also, dispersion may not be as 
difficult as some critics imagine. Ground forces 
have long recognized that it is both necessary 
and possible to support and control dispersed 
units. Further, modern ground forces often use 
equipment with maintenance, fuel, and muni- 
tions requirements similar to those of aircraft. 
If carefully planned, dispersed air forces might 
use the same, or portions of the same, logistical 
and command and control structure already 
existing for land forces, thus reducing costs. 
RAF Harrier operations have shown that dis- 
persion can be successful and affordable. Twelve 
years of Harrier experience also have allowed 
the U.S. Marine Corps to develop and verify 
concepts for dispersal. The lessons learned by 
both the Royal Air Force and the Marines 
would be of immense value in the development 
of a concept for dispersed operations suitable 
for the special needs of the U.S. Air Force. 

A V/STOL-equipped force able to disperse 
quickly also could have the mobility to change 
operating locations frequently. Mobility, when 
used by such a force already dispersed into a 
large number of locations out of an even larger 
number of potential locations, greatly increases 
an enemy’s search and attack problems. Not 
only would an enemy have to search a large 
number of potential locations, but also the 
longer the time between when the enemy finds 
an occupied location and when he attacks, the 
greater his uncertainty that the location will 
still be occupied when he attacks. To counter 
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this uncertainty, an enemy would attempt to 
launch an attack as rapidly as possible after 
locating an occupied location—which, in turn, 
would decrease his available time for putting 
together an attack, planning the most surviva- 
ble routes for his aircraft, and ensuring accu- 
rate navigation and weapons delivery. 

Even when an occupied location is attacked, 
a V/STOL force has the potential, through 
vertical takeoff, to get airborne much faster 
and, therefore, with less warning than a similar- 
size CTOL force would need. In addition, sur- 
viving V/STOL aircraft, unlike CTOL air- 
craft, can take off vertically from a damaged 
runway and deploy to another location. 

The capability of an aircraft to take off verti- 
cally is extremely important. Many studies on 
conventional air base attack show that al- 
though a portion of a runway suitable for 
STOL operations would probably remain in- 
tact, getting aircraft to and from their shelters 
to this usable portion of the runway is no easy 
matter. Moving aircraft over damaged, and 
perhaps mined, taxiways poses immense prob- 
lems, as shown by the delays that back-taxiing 
causes on airfields when only one taxiway toa 
runway is available. Besides greatly reducing a 
force’s ability to generate sorties, such a situa- 
tion increases the time that aircraft would 
be out of their revetments and vulnerable to 
attack. 

In regard to operating from a damaged loca- 
tion, the use of vectored thrust from a V/STOL 
aircraft like the AV-8 has the added advantage 
of allowing landing aircraft, if necessary, to use 
their own jet blast to clear debris from an oper- 
ating surface. Conversely, a CTOL aircraft 
does not have this ability and would require a 
sweeper to clear a runway surface and engi- 
neers to repair any damage before the CTOL 
aircraft could land safely. 

In an environment where forces are dispersed 
and mobile, concealment and deception also 
become extremely effective. Properly planned 
concealment and deceptive measures can act to 
reduce greatly an attacking force’s certainty 


that it has, in fact, found an occupied operating 
location, no matter how current its intelli- 
gence. In contrast, a force based at a few, fixed 
locations will experience little gain in surviva- 
bility, no matter how elaborate its concealment 
and deception measures. 

Using these capabilities, V/STOL aircraft 
could be employed in theater combat from 
dispersed locations similar to the Marine Corps’ 
forward sites. A scheduled sortie surge period 
would begin when these aircraft took off verti- 
cally from their widely dispersed, concealed 
locations and flew to strips where fuel and mu- 
nitions were prepositioned. At these strips, the 
V/STOL aircraft would top off their fuel, arm, 
and then, using a short takeoff roll, fly their 
missions. Afterward, the aircraft would return 
to the original or a new strip to refuel and 
rearm. Many strips could be prepared quickly 
and used only for short periods of time. Such an 
employment concept, accompanied by decep- 
tion measures, would make it extremely diffi- 
cult for an enemy to find and destroy many of 
these aircraft on the ground or to disrupt their 
ability to generate a high, sustained sortie rate. 
After flying its scheduled sorties, each V/STOL 
aircraft would return to its original concealed 
location for maintenance and crew change. Be- 
cause such a location could be very small and 
would be used infrequently and then only fora 
short period of time, concealment and decep- 
tion measures could be simple yet prove effec- 
tive. 

Confidence in survivability measures is an 
important aspect not often assessed in theater 
warfare. In the strategic arena, particularly 
when we debate the advantages of aircraft ver- 
sus those of missiles, a point often made in 
behalf of the air leg of the Triad is the ability to 
exercise aircraft fully—a feature that missiles 
do not offer. We recognize that ability as valua- 
ble. We achieve a higher degree of confidence 
in the reliability of that portion of our force 
which we can exercise. A similar case can be 
made regarding our confidence in ensuring the 
survivability of our theater air forces. It is pos- 
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sible to exercise V/STOL aircraft employment, 
which uses such measures as dispersion, mobil- 
ity, concealment, and, to a degree, deception. 
In contrast, it is difficult or, to be more accu- 
rate, impossible to exercise simultaneously and 
successfully, let alone frequently, all the meas- 
ures (such as point air defense, explosive ord- 
nance disposal, runway repair, and chemical 
protection) necessary to ensure survivable 
CTOL air base operations. 


Proposal for Air Force 
V/STOL Aircraft Employment 

Careful examination of the potential threat 
to our theater air bases raises serious questions 
as to whether it is either economically or mil- 
itarily sound for theater air forces to consist 
solely of CTOL and STOL aircraft operating 
from fixed CTOL bases. This concern is espe- 
cially applicable in regard to the early critical 
stages of a conflict against an enemy who can 
attack at the time and place of his choosing, 
employing large air, missile, and special opera- 
tions forces armed with conventional (and pos- 
sibly chemical and nuclear) weapons. Similar 
questions about our force composition arise 
when we consider whether the United States 
has the capability to intervene effectively in 
large remote regions where few, if any, hard- 
ened CTOL bases exist. 

To achieve the most flexible capability, the 
Air Force should maintain a force that includes 
a mix of various types of CTOL, STOL, 
V/STOL, and VTOL aircraft. The best aircraft 
for some missions will remain, for the reasona- 
ble future, CTOL and STOL aircraft—partic- 
ularly for long-range bombing, aerial refuel- 
ing, and airborne warning and command and 
control missions. We have a heavy investment 
in these conventional aircraft, and it would 
take too much money and time to convert to an 
exclusively V/STOL and VTOL force. For air- 
lift missions in the near future, VTOL and 
V/STOL capability could only complement 
CTOL and STOL aircraft, due to the present 
range and payload limitations of VTOL and 


V/STOL airlift aircraft. However, to improve 
our flexibility by increasing the numbers of 
locations into which airlift aircraft can oper- 
ate, a significant portion of Air Force airlift 
capability should be at least STOL, rather than 
CTOL. 

For theater air missions, such as counterair, 
interdiction, close air support, and electronic 
combat and reconnaissance, the conventional 
and STOL-capable theater force structure can 
be made more effective if a portion of the force 
is V/STOL-capable. If some of these theater 
missions were performed by V/STOL aircraft, 
our existing CTOL airfields would not need to 
support so many aircraft. As a result, it would 
be easier to disperse and shelter the remaining 
aircraft, making these airfields less lucrative 
targets, possibly reducing the airfield attack 
effort that an enemy would make, and thus 
decreasing air base defense and repair prob- 
lems. Further, possession of a force that con- 
sisted, in part, of V/STOL aircraft also would 
significantly increase our ability to intervene 
into remote, unprepared regions. 

Therefore, our goal must be to strike the 
proper balance between V/STOL and CTOL/ 
STOL for our theater air forces. For the Air 
Force to make the most rapid progress in 
achieving a truly flexible force, development of 
a V/STOL capability should be pursued ener- 
getically. Fortunately, as we have seen, V/STOL 
aircraft limitations are being rapidly reduced 
by new technological developments. 

In the near term, the Air Force should pro- 
cure a limited number of AV-8Bs, if necessary 
substituting them for some of the programmed 
CTOL aircraft. Building on RAF and USMC 
experience, the Air Force should begin devel- 
oping and testing its own V/STOL employ- 
ment concepts. Research also should be under- 
taken to modify the AV-8B to carry advanced 
air-to-air missiles, as well as standoff air-to- 
surface missiles. Ideally, all future tactical 
fighter aircraft should be V/STOL-capable, 
with appropriate support for dispersed, mobile 
operations. 
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At the same time, research efforts should be 
accelerated to increase basing flexibility. One 
step: converting our current force structure 
from CTOL to STOL-capable by employing 
new aeronautical technologies such as variable 
nozzles. Energetic efforts also should be given 
toward reducing aircraft support requirements, 
while simultaneously making necessary sup- 
port more mobile. 

Dispersal will require more rotary-wing air- 
craft, ground vehicles, and STOL air trans- 
ports, or a combination thereof. The cost and 
complexity of these transportation require- 
ments, as well as the greater communications 
requirements, possibly could be ameliorated by 
coordination with the Army and the Marine 
Corps. RAF Harrier operations in Europe, 
where both land and air units use the same 
communications network, have shown how 
the communications problems might be ap- 
proached jointly. 


GIVEN the importance of air base survivability 
and availability, the Air Force must change its 
present approach to aircraft and support force 
design to an approach that is better suited to 
the conditions inherent in modern warfare. 
Airborne capability alone should not continue 
to dominate aircraft design considerations.”° 
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While we know the fundamental procedures, we on the ground do not 

fully understand the potential for integrating our own systems with those 
of the Air Force, and I do not see that the blue suiters do either. 

Lieutenant General Jack Galvin 

Armed Forces Journal International, August 1984 


Specialization is necessary, but there is also an urgent need for some 
individuals to be broadly based and still maintain a degree of depth across 
that spectrum to be able to lead specialists and to integrate their work and 
yet not be led by them. Essentially, a key segment of the officer corps must 
know how to think about war in broad terms and not only what to think in 
terms of functionally defined doctrinal prescriptions. This is especially 
critical in an environment of rapidly changing parameters. 


Colonel Huba Wass de Czege, Military Review, June 1984 
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IN THE AIR FORCE 


MAJOR JAMES H. SLAGLE 


| Trieste in my opinion, the Air Force 
wastes manpower and money by placing 
personnel in the wrong billet. This statement is 
not intended to be a criticism of the Manpower 
Personnel Center (MPC), which has histori- 
cally used the record selection process to place 
people, but rather identifies what seems to be a 
limitation in the existing system. Within the 
Air Force, there are growing numbers of 
“unique” billets that require specialized skills— 
skills that cannot be measured quantitatively 
or revealed in personnel records. One can easily 
identify a physical limitation, such as poor 
eyesight, through a medical checkup. How- 
ever, one cannot easily determine leadership 
qualities that are required for a certain func- 
tion. To be more specific, a records check will 
not provide the needed information on a per- 
son’s leadership abilities. There is an answer: 
leadership assessment. 

“Pay me now or pay me later’’ is an expres- 
sion heard in a popular TV commercial. This 
expression can be applied to the cost of putting 
people in the wrong positions, and it sums up 
the Air Force need for a ‘‘leadership assessment 
center’ approach to selecting officers for cer- 
tain “‘critical’’ billets. These billets are critical 
because they require a “‘controlled’’ per- 
sonality—a personality that has that certain 





combination of traits or characteristics which 
make a leader. These characteristics or leader- 
ship traits are more extensive than those found 
in the Officer Effectiveness Report evaluation 
areas. To evaluate all the required characteris- 
tics would take more than an untrained rater’s 
assessment on a page that eventually is re- 
flected in the officer’s records. An evaluation of 
leadership should involve a systematic assess- 
ment using developed and proven tools. Such 
an assessment can provide specific feedback 
that will allow the Air Force to place an indi- 
vidual in a critical position with a significantly 
higher probability of success. This leadership 
assessment process is not needed for every posi- 
tion. However, there are critical billets that 
require an “up-front’’ expense because of the 
degree of leadership required. 

An Air Force assessment center might be any 
controlled environment where officers can be 
placed in situations requiring them to display 
certain leadership characteristics. The “‘charac- 
teristics’ can be observed and recorded for later 
evaluation of the officers’ leadership style and 
potential, and results can be fed back to the 
officers. These evaluations might be in the 
form of a written report, which could include 
numerical ratings on specific leadership dimen- 
sions. 


One of the Air Force’s newest 
operational weapon systems is the ground- 
launched cruise missile (GLCM). The devel- 
opment of this system created a new position in 
the Air Force—the GLCM flight commander, 
whose main duty is to lead a tactical nuclear 
missile convoy to various remote locations ina 
foreign country during times of increased world 
tensions. He will command personnel who 
must defend and maintain the launch-capable 
status of sixteen cruise missiles. His personnel 
will be forty-four security police, nineteen 
maintenance personnel, one independent-duty 
medical technician, and four operations launch 
officers. The GLCM flight, presently being de- 
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ployed in Europe, will disperse at the com- 
mand of the Supreme Allied Commander, Eu- 
rope, and, once dispersed, will hide in tacti- 
cally selected sites to await the order to execute 
its mission. The flight must work as a team, 
and excellent leadership is essential. 

Initially, the flight commander must ensure 
that he has a flight capable of deployment into 
the countryside. On short notice, he must mar- 
shal his men and equipment and guide his 
convoy of more than twenty vehicles toa prese- 
lected location. This convoy will be made up of 
various types of vehicles, including security 
vehicles, five-ton supply trucks, and missile 
support equipment pulled by a unique all- 
terrain tractor. Moving a convoy of this size 
over European roads will require special skills 
and knowledge, plus the ability to react to 
unique and unforeseen situations. 

After reaching the assigned location, the 
flight commander will be responsible for a myr- 
iad of critical tasks. Site security is important, 
and the flight commander will have overall 
responsibility for deploying forces to establish 
a secure perimeter. In addition, various per- 
sonnel must dig and inspect foxholes; string, 
test, and verify communications lines; camou- 
flage vehicles; site hygiene areas; place sophis- 
ticated sensors, etc. Few Air Force missions re- 
quire this type of field leadership. Further- 
more, the GLCM flight commander is the only 
leadership position with the responsibility of 
protecting and ensuring that tactical missiles 
launch when directed. 

The GLCM flight commander is tasked with 
a very broad spectrum of leadership require- 
ments. To begin with, he must be a technical 
leader. Much has been written about the so- 
phistication of today’s weapon systems. GLCM 
is noexception. The heart of the GLCM weap- 
on system is equipment that ensures continu- 
ous contact with the present-day NATO com- 
mand and control (C?’) system. The flight 
commander must understand this C? system 
and ensure that his flight is always capable of 
launching the required missiles. To do this, he 
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must understand the basic C? messages, the 
actions they direct, and the technical status of 
his flight’s launch equipment. He is also re- 
sponsible for other specialized areas, such as 
directing combat defensive fire fights, interro- 
gating prisoners, and ensuring the physical 
and mental health of his personnel. To ensure 
that all aspects related to the mission are car- 
ried out, the flight commander must be an ex- 
perienced officer with mature forcefulness, de- 
veloped interpersonal skills, and the capability 
of leading both foreign and U.S. personnel. He 
will be dealing with his personnel in a stress- 
filled environment. He must give commands 
that cannot be questioned, and he must be able 
to communicate these clearly and succinctly. 
Obviously, he must be mentally prepared to 
assume a combat leadership position in a high- 
technology battlefield environment. 

To select this type of leader requires more 
information than can be found in an officer’s 
selection folder. Records do need to be screened 
to identify potential candidates, but this proc- 
ess should serve only as a first step in the selec- 
tion process. Because of the physical demands 
placed on GLCM flight commanders, candi- 
dates should be given a thorough health exam- 
ination. Then the candidate should be evalu- 
ated by a leadership assessment center where 
his leadership characteristics / traits can be deter- 
mined. 

What should the assessors be looking for? 
What characteristics measure leadership? There 
are a variety of approaches to select from. For 
example, consider two “military assessment 
centers’’ and the leadership characteristics 
which they focus on. At Air University’s Squad- 
ron Officer School, the following leadership 
skills are assessed: organizing, planning, moti- 
vation, acceptance of responsibility, flexibility, 
willingness to lead, interpersonal skills, and 
forcefulness. The Army also has developed as- 


sessment parameters for leadership; these are 
adaptability, administrative skills, communi- 
cation skills, decision-making skills, forceful- 
ness, mental ability, motivation, organizational 
leadership, physical fitness, social skills, su- 
pervisory skills, and technical and tactical 
competence. Both programs incorporate the 
basic element of assessment, using various in- 
dividual and group exercises, as well as tests 
designed to measure the behavioral dimensions 
of leadership. After a three-day period of obser- 
vation and testing, the assessing staff can re- 
turn an accurate profile on the strengths and 
weaknesses of the candidate. In some cases, by 
making the candidate aware of his or her lead- 
ership style, the tests enable the candidate to 
compensate or modify that style. Leadership 
assessment programs can also identify the can- 
didate who does not display the characteristics 
required by the job or command for which he 
or she is being considered. 


IT is time for the Air Force to use sophisticated 
processes to select personnel for critical leader- 
ship positions. The use of the leadership as- 
sessment center method, prior to the final selec- 
tion of commanders, will provide the best pos- 
sible leadership in the field and will save mon- 
ey and time in training. In addition, the profile 
provided by the leadership assessment center 
can be helpful in placing the “‘nonselected’”’ 
candidate in a more appropriate area. Whether 
the Air Force chooses the Air University ap- 
proach, which could easily be adapted by the 
Leadership and Management Development 
Center, or the model used by the Army’s Fort 
Benning Assessment Center, there is a need for 
the assessment center approach in the leader- 
ship selection process of today’s modern Air 
Force. 


Hq USAF 





PLANNING FOR FORCE PROJECTION 


DR. LEONARD C. GASTON 


In the Air Force bureaucracy, things get thought 
about and done largely by groups of people organ- 
ized and chartered to think about and do specific 
things. 


Major General Howard M. Estes, Jr., USAF (Ret) 
Air University Review, 
November-December 1982 


The answer you get often depends on how you ask 
the question. 


Anonymous 


Range is fundamental to power projection to diverse 
regions of the world where speedy intervention is 
necessary and a supporting base infrastructure is not 
always available. Range minimizes the dependence 
on aerial refueling, intermediate stops, and other 
constraints. ... 

In his 1942 book, Victory Through Air Power, 
DeSeversky called for a nearly global projection 
capability—up to 6,000 miles from the United 
States. This was beyond the realm of possibility at 
the time but is now much closer to becoming a 
reality. The challenge is to insure that long range 
capability without compromising combat capability. 


Air Force 2000 


l N a past issue of the Review, Dr. I. B. Holley 
carefully examined the demonstrated ten- 
dency of military doctrine to lag behind tech- 
nology.'! Joseph Martino, in his comprehen- 
sive work on technology forecasting, has 
pointed out the tendency of any institution— 
including the military—to resist new systems 
that would disrupt familiar traditions and 
methods of operation.’ Although the Air Force 
makes a deliberate attempt to predict future 
needs and to use those need predictions to mo- 
tivate the generation of concepts for future 
weapons, the system probably does not work as 
well as one would like io believe. Operational 
people will tend to think of future needs in 


terms of past ways of doing business, and those 
whose job it is to invent new weapon systems 
will tend to follow familiar evolutionary pat- 
terns of development. Robert Perry verifies the 
latter tendency in his documentation of ballis- 
tic missile decisions made in the 1950s. 

We need to recognize then that if our plan- 
ning process does not guard against undue 
emphasis on the familiar, it may overlook the 
possibilities offered by innovation. If it relies 
too heavily on past ways of thinking and devel- 
ops plans only within traditional mission area 
“compartments” (such as tactical, airlift, etc.), 
it may result only in the development of “‘new”’ 
weapon systems of familiar, traditional types. 

This traditionalist approach appears to exist 
in an area of great importance to the United 
States at the present time. Before examining 
that area however, it will be useful to look 
briefly at one historical example where plan- 
ning moved in familiar channels with unfor- 
tunate results. Between World Wars I and II, 
the French failed to appreciate the nature of the 
German threat; even more important, French 
military leaders confidently expected to fight 
the next war with the tactics developed in the 
previous one, and they planned to do it in 
roughly the same place. The Maginot Line, 
their ultimate preparation for trench warfare, 
was built across northeast France, along the 
German frontier. Failing to perceive the in- 
adequacies of their planning assumptions (and 
perhaps applying their own version of “‘stra- 
tegic sufficiency’), they failed to extend the 
line to the Mediterranean on the south and to 
the English Channel on the north. Asa result, 
the system was circumvented easily by a tactic 
which the planners had not anticipated. 

It is entirely possible that our planning to- 
day also tends to focus too much on past expe- 
riences and not enough on future possibilities. 
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In World War II, the United States built, de- 
ployed, and supported a global war machine. 
Time, abundant resources, and a large capacity 
for industrial mobilization were necessary for 
this U.S. accomplishment. But any future con- 
flict is likely to find the United States ‘“‘on the 
short end of the stick” in all three of these 
categories. The “‘arsena! of democracy,” pour- 
ing out weapons and equipment along secure 
logistics pipelines, is no longer a valid plan- 
ning concept. In spite of this fact, great empha- 
sis is placed today on a perceived requirement 
for massive airlift and sealift capabilities to 
transport U.S. forces and supplies to potential 
worldwide trouble spots.‘ Force projection, 
rather than being a useful generic term for 
planning purposes, is almost automatically de- 
fined as tactical fighters nursed across vast dis- 
tances by tanker aircraft, along with large 
transports full of support people, ground 
troops, and combat equipment—all flying to 
airfields located conveniently close to future 
battlefields. This conception assumes, of course, 
that the requisite airlift is affordable and will 
be purchased, that bases will be available and 
safe for lumbering transports to fly to, and that 
enemy forces will conveniently wait until U.S. 
forces are set up and supplied before going 
about their business. 

Nevertheless, some published material casts 
considerable doubt on such assumptions.° Be- 
yond the difficulty of setting up a conventional 
tactical air force in a battle area lies the formid- 
able task of keeping it operational there. Large, 
fixed air bases and their accompanying indus- 
trialized support structure are vulnerable to 
disruption or destruction by hostile forces. One 
solution might be small-unit autonomy with 
dispersed combat operations. If this were prac- 
tical, it would seem to offer a way to keep 
tactical air forces close to the action; but mobil- 
ity and dispersion introduce a new set of prob- 
lems. For example, equipping aircraft with 
large amounts of built-in test equipment to 
provide a measure of self-sufficiency extracts a 
cost in terms of both dollars and system com- 


plexity. And even if the U.S. Air Force could 
come up with adequate quantities of rugged, 
dispersed systems, it would still have the prob- 
lem of supplying large volumes of munitions, 
fuel, and other supplies to widely dispersed 
units. In fact, whichever way planners turn in 
their efforts to plan conventional-looking tac- 
tical air forces for possible worldwide use, they 
seem to run into a stone wall of problems. 

The answer to a range of future worldwide 
threats may not lie in the purchase of more 
transports, tactical aircraft, or other stereo- 
typed mission area hardware. It is more likely 
to be found in a comprehensive search for in- 
novative systems and appropriate techniques 
for their employment, a search that goes beyond 
traditional mission area boundaries and in- 
cludes a realistic appraisal of both U.S. re- 
source limitations and technological oppor- 
tunities. Although the discussion that follows 
is not the result of a comprehensive and de- 
tailed search and analysis effort, it 7s the result 
of a train of thought that attempts to keep those 
two critical factors in view; and it suggests one 
promising system concept. 


Pernars the key is to start at the 
beginning, with the gruesome but fundamen- 
tal fact that the purpose of a weapon system is 
to kill people and destroy property. (If the 
threat to do so will control an enemy’s behav- 
ior, so much the better.) The best system is the 
one that will destroy people and things most 
cost-effectively. Whether such a system looks 
like those we are accustomed to is unimpor- 
tant. And the requirement to deliver destructive 
force at global range may force us to change our 
views of what future “tactical” systems should 
look like. 

Planners must anticipate a variety of future 
circumstances under which destructive force 
may have to be applied. In some cases, conven- 
tional tactical aircraft may be most cost-effective. 
In others, the battleship New Jersey might be 
the best system for the job. In many other con- 





ceivable future situations, however, the need 
for extremely rapid response and global range 
will be paramount. In such cases, it would 
appear that the needed destructive force, what- 
ever its level, could best be applied by long- 
range aeronautical systems, particularly if the 
trouble spots were in remote areas (the interior 
of Africa, for example) far from established 
U.S. air bases. 

The argument can be raised, of course, that 
large aircraft are vulnerable over the battle- 
field, and indeed they are. So, too, are smaller, 
conventional aircraft. Losses in Vietnam and 
in the 1973 Arab-Israeli War illustrated this 
fact. 

What is needed then? Effective force projec- 
tion requires a system that can operate from 
secure, supportable bases; transport destructive 
force to targets at global ranges; apply that 
force accurately and in a timely manner; and 
safely return to do the job again and again if 
necessary. 

These requirements seem like a big order for 


any possible all-purpose aircraft. Therefore, 
the key is to think of a system, not an aircraft. A 
large, long-range aircraft to supply large ca- 
pacity and global range would be a basic part of 
such a system. One or more types of standoff 
missiles would probably be necessary to reduce 


Notes 

1. I. B. Holley, Jr., “Of Saber Charges, Escort Fighters, and 
Spacecraft,”” Air University Review, September-October 1983, pp. 
2-11. 

2. Joseph Martino, Technology Forecasting for Decision Making 
(New York: American Elsevier, 1971), p. 82. 

3. Robert L. Perry, The Ballistic Missile Decisions (Santa Mon- 
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vulnerability of the carrier. If friendly forces 
were being furnished close air support, they 
might provide target designation. In autono- 
mous operation, drones might be used to fly 
into hostile environments and seek out targets 
for destruction, as suggested by recent public 
relations releases concerning the Aquila pro- 
gram. Starting with the concept of a long- 
range carrier aircraft and carefully integrating 
target acquisition subsystems, including drones, 
plus accurate standoff weapons, could result in 
a new level of cost-effectiveness in force pro- 
jection. 

More than forty years ago, as the final quota- 
tion opening this article shows, a famous air 
power pioneer looked ahead to a day when 
military aircraft would provide rapid force pro- 
jection at global ranges. Advances in propul- 
sion and materials are bringing these ranges 
closer. At the same time, electronic and com- 
puter advances may be bringing closer the 
scout and strike vehicles to provide the surviv- 
ability needed by such a system. The resulting 
system, however, will be neither tactical fighter 
nor strategic bomber; and to evaluate the need 
for it and to assess its potential will require 
stepping out of familiar mission area ways of 
thinking that tend to confine our thinking to 
one or the other. 


Enon, Ohio 


ica: Rand, 1967). 

4. For example see Thomas Fabyanic, “Conceptual Planning 
and the Rapid Deployment Joint Task Force,” Armed Forces and 
Society, Spring 1981. 

5. See Dr. E. Asia Bates, ““The Rapid Deployment Joint Task 
Force—Fact or Fiction," Journal of the Royal United Services 
Institute, June 1981. 





EDUCATION AND TRAINING: 


SOME DIFFERENCES 


DR. JOHN A. KLINE 


CONTINUING debate exists as to the 

distinction between education and train- 
ing. In everyday conversation, people frequently 
use the terms interchangeably. Indeed, there 
are some, I suspect, who believe that the best 
approach to the problem of differentiating be- 
tween education and training is to ignore the 
distinction. I do not share this view. 

For many years the U.S. Air Force drew a 
clear distinction between education and train- 
ing. Education was organized under Air Uni- 
versity; training, under Air Training Com- 
mand. Then, in 1978, the Air Force consoli- 
dated education and training under the same 
major air command structure. In 1983, USAF 
leaders decided again to draw a clear distinc- 
tion between education and training, reintro- 
ducing a major air command structure to ad- 
minister each. The decision was a good one, for 
although there are similarities between educa- 
tion and training, there are some basic differ- 
ences—differences which Air Force curriculum 
developers and instructors should keep tn mind. 


FoLttowinc the traditional 
three-part distinction among the domains of 
learning (psychomotor or doing, cognitive or 
thinking, affective or feeling), training em- 
phasizes the psychomotor domain of learning. 
Training that is done in the cognitive domain 
is generally at the knowledge level and lower 
part of the comprehension level. Education, on 
the other hand, teaches a minimum of psy- 
chomotor skills. It concentrates instead on the 
cognitive domain, especially the higher cogni- 
tive levels, i.e., high comprehension and above. 
Affective learning, by the way, may be a prod- 
uct of both education and training. 
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Criterion objectives are most appropriate for 
training. That is, under a given set of condi- 
tions, a student will exhibit a specific behavior 
to a certain predetermined level or standard 
(e.g., “without the use of references, list the 
steps of the USAF Instructional System Devel- 
opment Model according to AFM 50-2, in order 
and withouterror’’). Cognitive objectives writ- 
ten at the appropriate level of learning (knowl- 
edge, comprehension, application, analysis, 
synthesis, or evaluation) are more useful for edu- 
cation. When behavioral or criterion objectives 
are used in education, they are generally broader 
than when used in training and relate to the 
learners’ ability to generalize, see relationships, 
and function effectively in new situations— 
situations which cannot be completely visual- 
ized or defined. 

Training is essentially a closed system. The 
trained individual is easily recognized as know- 
ing the “right answers,’’ doing things the “‘ap- 
proved way,” or arriving at the “school solu- 
tion.”’ Under these conditions, the products of 
each trainee in every situation can be expected 
to look the same. Education, in contrast, is an 
open system. Learning is continuous with no 
cap or ceiling on how well the graduate may be 
prepared to handle new responsibilities. Right 
answers and ways of doing things often do not 
exist in education—only better or worse ones. 

Objectives, job requirements, and skill levels 
are constraints with training. Yet time required 
for training can vary because of the aptitude, 
experience, and previous skill level of the stu- 
dent. With education, however, time is often a 
constant (four years, ninety semester hours, ten 
months, forty hours in class) and therefore is 
specified. This is not to say that one’s educa- 
tion is ever complete. It is not. However, to fit 





time constraints, objectives in education must 
be selected from a much wider range of possible 
objectives than can ever be included in the time 
available, due to the nearly infinite combina- 
tion of position responsibilities of the gradu- 
ates. Objectives, job requirements, and skill 
levels are not constraints with education, since 
persons are encouraged to develop to their 
potential. 

With training, a task analysis can be done so 
that the curriculum will include a complete 
listing of skills and knowledge required for the 
graduate to demonstrate competence. With ed- 
ucation, curriculum planners and instructors 
must select a sample to teach from a universe of 
ideas. Furthermore, they must often rely on 
opinion from acknowledged, credible experts 
to determine what needs to be taught. Creative, 
visionary experts are needed to predict future 
needs rather than merely reflect current ones. 
This absence of exactness often results in a lack 
of consensus on what should be taught. Ana- 
lyze courses taken by majors in a given field or 
discipline at different universities, and you will 
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find differences. For that matter, you will find 
differences among curricula of the various sen- 
ior and intermediate service schools. Differen- 
ces in curricula and emphasis on individual 
study are good in education but usually not in 
training. 


THESE differences between education and train- 
ing do not suggest that one facet of learning is 
more important than the other, only that they 
are different. Obviously, genuine accomplish- 
ment (competence, proficiency, good judgment, 
effectiveness) incorporates both. A person can- 
not, for example, effectively give a speech, fly 
an airplane, edit a scholarly journal, or com- 
mand an Air Force organization without a 
wide range of knowledges and skills. Still, 
these differences have strong implications for 
those who provide education or training. Fail- 
ure to acknowledge them will hinder learning 
and, ultimately, performance. Recognizing their 
relevance in curriculum planning and teach- 
ing will improve both education and training 
in the United States Air Force. 

Air University 


Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


Historical study can be a corrective to the narrowness of specialization 
and, therefore, is particularly valuable in focusing on the highest area of 
professional thought in the armed forces. 


John B. Hattendorf 
Naval War College Review 
September-October 1984 
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DEFICIENCIES IN AIR FORCE DOCTRINAL 


EDUCATION 


MAJOR JOHN W. FAL 


[ N MY opinion, the U.S. Air Force does not 


teach its staff officers and future leaders what. 


they need to know about the doctrine of con- 
ducting an air war. 


In the development of superior air leadership, the 
education process cannot treat air doctrine as a set 
of abstract principles to be learned by rote like 
mathematical formulas and dutifully filed away 
for future reference. Air doctrine is made up not 
of abstractions, but of dynamic living truths 
forged in the heat of combat and tested in the 
crucible of war.! 


I formed this opinion after completing two 
years of duty as the director of Team Spirit 
employment planning. Team Spirit is the an- 
nual joint/combined exercise in Korea. It in- 
volves more than 161,000 South Korean and 
U.S. personnel in a joint air-land-sea training 
exercise. During that time I worked with offi- 
cers from all other services to plan these opera- 
tions. Our contact included discussion, some- 
times debate, about the associated doctrinal 
issues. These issues included such things as the 
control of air power in the airspace over an area 
where amphibious operations are under way, 
responsibilities of the joint commander for 
control of Marine airspace, USAF support of 
amphibious operations, support of a protracted 
land battle by United States Marine Corps and 
United States Navy air, and air support of 
ground forces under the AirLand Battle concept. 
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In avery short time, I found that I had many 
misconceptions about the employment of air 
power and that there were many concepts and 
practices necessary to managing the air side of a 
joint operation that I had never even heard 
about: e.g., the roles and missions of the vari- 
ous services; how these roles complement one 
another; and concepts of economy of force, 
unity of command, and fragmentation of ef- 
fort. As I observed and compared myself and 
other Air Force officers to our contemporaries 
in other services (especially our Marine Corps 
contemporaries), I also perceived that this ig- 
norance is the norm for Air Force officers. The 
Air Force simply does not educate its staff offi- 
cers about the management of a joint air war, 
even though air operations are clearly a part of 
a joint land,'sea, and air operation and such 
joint operations are not an unusual phenom- 
enon, as these comments from General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower indicate: 


Experiences . . . have indicated that in many 
operations, if mot in the majority, the task was of 
necessity accomplished by contributions from 
two or three services acting under the principles 
of unified command. . . . The welding of the 
forces resulted in the greatest possible concentra- 
tion of combat power at the decisive point while 
at the same time permitting the greatest economy 
of force.? 


Specifically, I believe that two subjects are 





neglected in an Air Force officer's professional 
education. These are history (especially air 
power history) and joint doctrine. If we do not 
study how we did things in the past, then we 
will not know what worked and what did not 
work. Consequently, we shall be prone to re- 
peat our mistakes, and each new generation of 
Air Force staff officer will do little more than 
spend his efforts relearning old lessons “the 
hard way”’ instead of advancing and improving 
air doctrine. 

This was the way General Otto P. Weyland, 
Commander, Far Eastern Air Forces, put it 
when reflecting on the war in Korea: 


An astounding facet of the Korean War was the 
number of old lessons that had to be relearned. .. . 
It appears that these lessons either were forgotten 
or were never documented—or if documented 
were never disseminated.} 


If we do not teach air doctrine and its appli- 
cability in joint operations to our officers, how 
can they qualify as advocates of air power? 
Doctrine evolves from our assigned roles and 
missions and the unique characteristics of air 
power. In this day of limited funding, the com- 
petition for roles and missions is keen. If air- 
men do not understand doctrine, then roles and 
missions suited to air power could be over- 
looked or misassigned simply because airmen 
are unable to argue the merits of assigning 
them to air power. 

I think that it is safe to say that a joint air 
force commander’s staff, even though it will 
have representation from all services involved 
in the joint air operation, will be largely com- 
posed of Air Force officers. Under the concept 
of unified action as put forth in JCS Pub 2, the 
joint air force commander is responsible for the 
employment of all air power in a theater re- 
gardless of service. If Air Force officers on this 
staff do not understand joint doctrine, how can 
they properly plan the employment of this 
joint air force? If these staff officers do not 
know the doctrinal differences between the par- 
ticipating services, there will be disharmony 
and competition instead of cooperation 
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throughout the joint air force.4 Moreover, any 
team member who is not at least familiar with 
joint doctrine and the specific responsibilities 
of air, land, and sea team members in a joint 
operation could jeopardize the contribution of 
air power to the overall theater operation. 

We spend much time in our professional 
military schools teaching principles of man- 
agement and the social, economic, and politi- 
cal factors behind war, but how much time do 
we spend teaching the conduct of war as a joint 
problem? In my two years with Team Spirit, I 
worked with graduates of all intermediate 
schools and found that, generally speaking, the 
Air Force graduates of these schools are not 
equipped to discuss doctrinal topics but that 
any Marine officer is. 

Obviously, some Air Force officers are learn- 
ing joint doctrine “in the crucible of combat”’ 
as they deal with other services daily on joint 
staffs. But it seems to me that there are many 
more of us who know nothing about it because 
no one has even told us that there is a body of 
knowledge called joint doctrine which is well 
worth knowing. Is there any Air Force school 
that teaches such doctrine, or is this instruction 
left to OJT? If this type of learning is relegated 
to an almost pure trial-and-error method, the 
probability of errors seems dangerously high. 
Mistakes made in this joint arena not only will 
cause the Air Force embarrassment but could 
establish a bad precedent by misaligning roles 
and missions best suited to air power. After an 
Air Force officer starts dealing with joint mat- 
ters is not the time for him or her to begin 
learning about joint doctrine. Air Force offi- 
cers need to be taught joint doctrine and the Air 
Force interpretation of this doctrine before they 
begin these assignments. 

I have seen Air Force action officers make 
concessions to other services in the interest of 
harmony and cooperation. These concessions 
have been made in the highest spirit of com- 
promise. Unfortunately, they were inconsis- 
tent with Air Force doctrine and probably de- 
graded combat power. The action officers were 
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unaware of the doctrine that should have 
guided them, and the precedents set by their 
decisions caused or fueled more problems than 
their immediate compromises solved. Air Force 
leadership may argue doctrine, roles, and mis- 
sions; but action officers implement the out- 
comes. If action officers do not know the doc- 
trinal positions of the Air Force, how can they 
be expected to follow current doctrine correctly? 

The conduct of war is the reason for our 
existence as a military service. If we are to con- 
sider ourselves warriors, we must strive to 
know as much as possible about the conduct of 
war. Air leaders, planners, staff members, and 
combatants must understand doctrine, or the 
combat power of the Air Force will be eroded by 
improper employment. This doctrine has come 
from the lessons that our predecessors learned 
in armed conflict and must not be put in a 
library to gather dust. This knowledge is 
needed today. We are constantly training our 
forces in joint/combined exercises such as 
Team Spirit. Are we training the way we plan 
to fight? Is the joint force achieving the greatest 
possible combat power with the greatest econ- 
omy of force? 

Joint doctrine, Air Force doctrine, specific 
roles and missions—all of the underlying prin- 
ciples of air power employment should be 
taught today. These are adequately addressed 
in Air Force One- and Two-series manuals, 
JCS Pub 2, and official Air Force histories. But 
trying to learn these by trial and error or by 
simply reading these documents on one’s own 
is not the way to do it. Understanding is called 
for, not fragmented knowledge or answers 
memorized by rote. Doctrine must be studied. It 
must be investigated, compared, and discussed, 
with history serving as its backdrop. 


Notes 


1. AFM 1-1, Functions and Basic Doctrine of the United States Air 
Force, 14 February 1979, p. iii. 

2. Dwight D. Eisenhower quoted in AFM 1-1, 14 February 1979, 
p. 2-5. 


I believe that the Air Force needs to develop a 
formal doctrinal education program. Ideally, 
this program should be the primary emphasis 
of a school similar to the Air Corps Tactical 
School, predecessor of the Air War College. If 
establishing such a school is not possible, a 
specific air doctrine course should be created. 
This course could be separate from the present 
professional military education courses, or it 
could be included in them. Whatever program 
is developed, it must provide the time and ex- 
pertise to develop doctrinal understanding in 
each officer, not just rote memorization of 
some basic concepts. Some of the subjects that 
should be taught are structure of the battlefield; 
fire support; combat support (logistics, engi- 
neering, and communications); relationships 
of air superiority, CAS, BAI, reconnaissance, 
airlift, and bombardment; interoperations of 
USAF and non-USAF air; and interoperation 
of air, land, and sea forces. 

Iam not suggesting that all Air Force officers 
should be made doctrinal experts. Iam suggest- 
ing that the Air Force needs to do a better job of 
equipping its personnel to work in the joint 
arena and that all Air Force officers should 
understand how joint and Air Force doctrine 
affects their functional areas. In short, more 
thorough schooling in Air Force and joint doc- 
trine must be provided than that offered cur- 
rently. 

The creation of a separate Air Force nearly 
four decades ago was a monumental organiza- 
tional decision based on the unique decisive- 
ness of air power. The status of the Air Force of 
the 1980s and beyond should not be jeopardized 
because the doctrinal reasons for that decision 
are no longer understood by Air Force officers. 


Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


3. “FEAF Report on the Korean War,” 26 March 1954, p. 130; 
Robert F. Futrell, The United States Air Force in Korea 1950-1953 
(New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1961), p. iv. 

4. AFM 1-1, p. 4-4. 





EDUCATION: FORMAL SCHOOLING PLUS 
PERSONAL PREPARATION 


CAPTAIN DIETER BARNES 


AGREE with Major John W. Fal that most 

Air Force officers should have a thorough 
knowledge of air power doctrine, and I share 
his concern over the fact that this is not the case. 
However, our professional military education 
(PME) program is not entirely responsible for 
the problem he describes. In my opinion, PME 
does a good job of laying the foundation for an 
officer’s continued professional development, 
and this is essentially the function of an educa- 
tional system. A special feature of Air Force 
PME is that it provides different phases of 
study, each tailored to meet the special needs of 
officers at three critical points in their careers: 
company grade, field grade, and senior field 
grade service. But PME merely lays the founda- 
tion for continuing professional development 
that must also include an individual, personal 
study program. Thus, professional develop- 
ment involves both formal, academic training 
and individual study that should take place 
throughout an officer’s career. 

The formal process begins with Squadron 
Officer School (SOS), an intense course of 
study that lasts eight and a half weeks. More 
than fifty-five hours of the SOS curriculum are 
allocated for the study of force employment 
and doctrine-related issues. The concepts pre- 
sented in the lectures, seminars, and readings 
that comprise this portion of the curriculum 
are reinforced as students participate in war- 
gaming exercises that demand a thorough 
knowledge of how we fight. 

The formal schooling begun at SOS is con- 
tinued at the Air Command and Staff College 
(ACSC) and the Air War College (AWC), both 
of which offer courses of study approximately 
ten-months long that go even deeper into the 
study of doctrinal issues. Each of these schools 


designates approximately 350 curriculum hours 
for the detailed study of military history and 
military doctrines, including those of our sister 
services, our allies, and our adversaries, as well 
as our own. Officers at both ACSC and AWC 
also gain practical experience by applying 
their knowledge of strategy and doctrines in 
computer-assisted war games. 

Once an officer has received a basic profes- 
sional education through resident, seminar, or 
correspondence PME programs, it is up to that 
individual to expand and deepen his or her 
knowledge of the principles and doctrines that 
must guide the use of air power. In this respect, 
our situation as officers very much parallels 
that of physicians, lawyers, and other profes- 
sionals: we have a personal responsibility to 
stay abreast of developments in our profession 
through self-study. Just as it is inconceivable 
that a surgeon would never read a medical 
journal after completing his or her formal 
study of medicine, it should be impossible to 
think of an Air Force officer who never reads a 
professional journal and other pertinent litera- 
ture beyond that required in formal PME 
courses. 

Each of us has a professional obligation to 
follow debates of key defense issues in profes- 
sional journals, such as Marine Corps Gazette, 
U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, Parameters, 
Military Review, Naval War College Review, 
and our own Air University Review. Further- 
more, we should not shy away from writing 
down our own ideas on these issues and sub- 
mitting them for publication. There is no bet- 
ter way to sharpen one’s own views than to 
prepare a coherent, written version of them. 

The importance of a personal study program 
is illustrated by an episode recounted in Edgar 
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Puryear’s Nineteen Stars. In December 1941, 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower was assigned to 
the War Plans Division. Upon reporting to 
General George C. Marshall for his first task, 
Eisenhower was given a brief outline of the 
situation in the Western Pacific and asked 
“What should be our general line of action?” 
Eisenhower asked for a desk and a few hours. 
Puryear tells us of this occasion: 
Though he spent several hours on his answer, it 
was really a matter of organizing his thoughts. 
Years had gone into the preparation of his 
answer—the countless hours of study in the serv- 


ice schools he had attended; the training fur- 
nished by his many and varied assignments, . . . 


reached his conclusions and took them back to 
General Marshall. The answer must have been 
what Marshall was looking for; he said to Ike, “I 
agree with you,” and Ike said to himself, “His 
tone implied that I had been given the problem as 
a check to an answer he had already reached.” 


Puryear notes that General Eisenhower went 
on to command the largest aggregation of 
forces in the history of the world and that his 
informal professional study program was a key 
factor in his achieving that position. We might 
all do well to spend more of our leisure time in 
a personal study program designed to enhance 
our knowlege of pertinent issues, including air 
power doctrine. 


[and] the informal studying he did on his own 


time; . . .—all of this went into his answer. He Maxwell AFB, Alabama 





Results of the 1984 Air University Review 


Reader Survey 


WE received 1556 responses to our reader survey. The bulk of the responses were 
from our officer readers: 19 percent (296) from the ranks of full colonel and above, 40 
percent (616) from majors and lieutenant colonels, and 23 percent (358) from 
lieutenants and captains. A total of 177 enlisted personnel answered the survey; 97 
of these were master sergeants, senior master sergeants, and chiefs. Of the 1556 
respondents, 71 percent were active duty Air Force. Written suggestions for im- 
provement in our journal were provided on 666 (43 percent) of the surveys. 

The vast majority (98 percent) of respondents found our layout, illustrations, and 
graphics effective or highly effective. A somewhat smalier percent (92) considered 
us effective or highly effective as “a forum to stimulate professional thought”; 1 
percent considered the Review ineffective in this respect. 

Survey question 12 asked readers which of our departments they found most 
valuable. About two-thirds of those replying selected “Feature” articles as the most 
valuable section, while 15 percent chose “In My Opinion” as most valuable. Where 
opinions are concerned, our readers seem to believe the views we publish tend 
excessively to favor established policies. One of the most common comments 
among the 666 suggestions for improvement was that the Review should be printing 
more articles that criticize or question established policy. One charges us “to be less 
obviously a house organ.” Another officer wrote: ‘| think a wider range of viewpoints 
would be healthy if the writers could be assured of survival! Iconoclasm can stimu- 
late creative thought.” One officer advised us: “Keep an eye on controversy. Don't 




















follow current Air Force trends. Encourage those young guys who wish to look with 
wider eyes and ideas.” And finally, there was this rhetorical question put to us by a 
respondent: “Could the Billy Mitchell of today—wherever he or she is—get published 
in the AU Review?” 

When asked (in question 13) about which subject areas should be emphasized 
most, 21 percent favored tactics and employment, while 20 percent chose strategy 
and planning. Management theory was favored by 12 percent, while leadership and 
related topics received the “vote” of 17 percent. The fairly even distribution of 
preferences here is indicative of the wide-ranging interests of our readership. Sucha 
variety of interests makes it impossible for the Review to keep everyone happy all the 
time. Thus, it isn't surprising that we took numerous “hits” in remarks from our 
readers concerning the topics of articles printed, although no pattern in the “hits” 
was apparent. One respondent called for more “comparison of older strategies (ten 
years [older] or more) with modern ideas,” while another chided us with these words: 
“Stop talking about out-of-date strategy and start addressing the real world of 
electronic warfare.” Another respondent wanted less technical material and “more 
discussion on how logistics influences strategy and tactics. We win with logistics.” 
Comments like “more military history and theory” are offset by remarks like “less 
history, more strategy.” One company grade officer advised us colorfully: “Make it 
more useful for the people in the draining swamp (i.e., how to deal with alligators).” 

When it comes to the quality and level of writing in the Review, our critics were a 
little more consistent. There were numerous remarks like “minimize the academic 
starch,” “join the real world,” “no need for the writing to be so scholarly,” and “stop 
being a dull academic forum.” Nevertheless, a couple of people disagreed with those 
who think the level of the Review is too high. One commenter urged us to “bring [the 
Review] up to the level of Naval Institute Proceedings.” And there were even a few 
words of encouragement. A junior field grade officer told us “keep it scholarly,” anda 
senior field grade officer (full colonel or above) advised us to “keep the intellectual 
level up.” 

One area where criticism was very consistent concerns the authors of articles 
appearing in the Review. Virtually all comments here called for more “blue-suit” 
authors. Although we tend to favor publishing the work of serving Air Force person- 
nel, we do not have a specific policy dealing with authorship. Our readers should 
keep in mind that the Department of the Air Force does include about 260,000 
Civilians, who sometimes can offer important observations and insights into modern 
defense issues. Similarly, both members of other services and civilians in the 
intellectual community provide important perspectives on defense matters that we in 
the Air Force must consider in our decision making. In general, the Review publishes 
about two articles by active duty, reserve, and retired military for every one article by 
a Civilian. 

We at the Review appreciate your efforts to let us know how you fee! about what we 
are doing. We aim to serve you and are seriously considering your suggestions for 
improving. If any of you would care to drop us a line and elaborate on your remarks, 
we would be happy to respond. We shall continue in our efforts to make Air University 
Review, your professional journal, the best professiona! military journal in the United 
States. 

















commentary 


To encourage reflection and debate on articles appearing in the Review, the Editor welcomes 
replies offering timely, cogent comment to be presented in this department from time 
to time. Although content will tend to affect length and format of responses, they should 
be kept as brief as possible, ideally within a maximum 500 words. The Review reserves the pre- 
rogative to edit or reject all submissions and to extend to the author the opportunity to respond. 








BEWARE OF SIMPLISTIC SOLUTIONS 


Lieutenant Colonel Dennis M. Drew 


WILLIAM Lind’s articles are usually both en- 
joyable and challenging. The typical Lind ar- 
ticle is punctuated skillfully with sardonic wit 
used to highlight fundamental problems within 
the U.S. military that might otherwise be over- 
looked or ignored. Unfortunately, Bill Lind’s 
latest contribution to the Air University Re- 
view was nota noteworthy literary effort.* Per- 
haps worse, the article mirrored the faulty a- 
nalyses and simplistic solutions typically found 
in the writings of the so-called military reform 
group, for which Lind is a vitriolic unofficial 
spokesman. However, the article did serve as an 
object lesson to those who might be tempted to 
accept the ideas of the ‘“‘military reformers” 
without rigorous scrutiny. 

Identifying Lind’s thesis tested the reader’s 
patience. After opening with an obscure quota- 
tion, followed by a truism about the impor- 
tance of ideas, and an overly long example only 
tenuously connected to his theme, Lind finally 
settled on his message. Using his unique flair 


“William S. Lind, “Reading, Writing, and Policy Review: The 
Air Force's Unilateral Disarmament in the War of Ideas,"’ Air 
Unwwersity Review, November-December 1984, pp. 66-70. 
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for understatement, Lind asserted: ‘‘Intellectu- 
ally, the Air Force officer corps appears not 
merely sluggish but moribund.” To Lind, the 
reason for this problem is clear: ‘““The average 
officer appears to read little if at all about war- 
fare [and] writes less. . . .”’ 

The evidence that Lind presented to bolster 
his assertions reflected the shoddy research and 
incomplete analysis that is all too typical of 
self-anointed experts who comment on mili- 
tary affairs. First, Lind claimed that Air Force 
officers do not read professional military lit- 
erature. His basis for this claim was an offhand 
comment made by a former editor of the Air 
University Review, plus the minimal response 
generated by a sharp debate carried on by Lind 
and an Air Force colonel in previous editions of 
the Review. The former argument relied on 
“gut feel’ rather than hard data. The latter 
argument disregarded alternative explanations, 
including my own personal reaction that the 
colonel stated his case well in his pieces and 
that the quality of Lind’s remarks did not merit 
further attention. 

Lind presented equally unconvincing evi- 
dence regarding the writing of Air Force offi- 








cers. Concerning the Air University Review, he 
asserted that “imaginative articles written by 
Air Force officers on controversial subjects sel- 
dom appear in its pages.” As a frequent con- 
tributor to these pages, I am tempted to launch 
a frontal attack on this assertion. However, this 
would miss the point. The point is that Lind 
presented no content analysis, no survey of au- 
thors, and no definition of “‘controversial sub- 
jects.’’ In short, he presented no evidence, and 
his assertion remains only an assertion. 

This is not to say that Lind’s assertions are 
totally wrong. The sweeping generalization 
that the Air Force officer corps is intellectually 
sluggish and moribund is not substantiated by 
Lind’s evidence (or lack thereof). I might agree, 
however, that not enough Air Force officers 
read and write seriously about the complex and 
controversial issues which the American mili- 
tary must face. I have no hard evidence except 
my observations of several thousand Air Uni- 
versity students over the past seven years. Even 
though my evidence may be more persuasive 
than Lind’s, I would hesitate to make any 
sweeping assertions. 

Lind continued in his essay to speculate 
about a cause for the problems he asserted and 
to propose a solution. But once again, his anal- 
ysis was incomplete and his proposed solution 
simplistic. 

According to Lind, U.S. Air Force officers do 
not read or write about controversial topics 
because of censorship within the Air Force se- 
curity and policy review process. Lind com- 
pares the leniency of U.S. Army censorship 
with the stringent policies followed by the 
United States Air Force. His solution to the 
problem, as one would suspect, requires an Air 
Force policy and review process at least as le- 
nient as that of the U.S. Army. It is instructive 
to examine each of these points. 

Lind indicates that while there may be mul- 
tiple reasons why Air Force officers do not read 
and write about controversial subjects, the bulk 
of the blame can be fairly placed on the security 
and policy review process. Lind may be correct. 
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But without evidence, one can say only that 
censorship prevents the open publication of 
certain controversial articles and books. It does 
not necessarily prevent Air Force officers from 
reading controversial materials, either from 
open sources or from sources available only 
within the government. Nor does it necessarily 
prevent Air Force officers from writing about 
controversial subjects and publishing such 
material for official use only. Lind would have 
been much more accurate if he had said that 
censorship may restrict the ability of officers to 
read and write about controversial subjects and 
that it may inhibit constructive dialogue be- 
tween the military and civilian intellectual 
communities. 

In spite of Lind’s lack of evidence and analy- 
sis, I would agree that censorship is a serious 
problem. In my experience at Air University, I 
have seen a large number of important articles 
and studies that have been denied publication 
because of security and policy review. Many, it 
would seem, were denied clearance on ques- 
tionable policy grounds and perhaps could be 
accurately characterized as victims of Pentagon 
paranoia. But the solution to the problem is 
not as simple as Lind suggests. 

It is clear that the military has the right, 
indeed the duty, to restrict what its officers 
publish. Even Lind would agree that the Air 
Force cannot allow one of its officers to publish 
an article advocating willful disobedience to 
lawful orders. Thus the issue in question is not 
censorship. Rather, the issue is how to apply 
censorship in a manner that satisfies the often 
conflicting needs for constructive debate, or- 
ganizational cohesiveness, and necessary 
secrecy. 

The Air Force has an especially difficult 
problem with security and policy review, par- 
ticularly when compared with the Army. It is 
one thing to publish an article questioning the 
purchase of an armored fighting vehicle or crit- 
icizing the performance of the M-1 tank. It is 
quite another thing to question the purchase of 
the MX missile, to argue against the deploy- 
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ment of cruise missiles in Europe, or to criticize 
the performance of the Minuteman missile 
fleet. The political and military implications 
of the issues are much more limited in the first 
instance than in the second. Open discussion of 
nuclear issues would be much more likely to 
affect delicate international negotiations and 
Soviet perceptions of our deterrent posture. In 
essence, it is possible that there must be differ- 
ent censorship standards for the Air Force and 
the Army. All of this means that we face a very 
complex problem requiring more than a sim- 
plistic solution. We need to devise a security 
and policy review system that meets the com- 
plex and often conflicting needs of the Air 
Force. 

What would be the elements of such a sys- 
tem? Four come quickly to mind, but even 
these elements have hidden complications. 
First, there should be a reference standard or 
benchmark to use in judging whether or not 
publication should be denied because of con- 
flicts with current policy. At present, we have 
reasonably precise definitions to determine 
whether material is classified confidential, se- 
cret, or top secret. A similar meaningful stand- 
ard would be most helpful in terms of policy 
review. Unfortunately, even with a reference 
standard, the policy review system could be 
abused, just as the classification system has 
often been abused by overzealous classifying 
authorities. Abuses of such a system might be 
minimized if we place the burden of proof on 
the censor. Today the burden of proof is on the 
writer (de facto, if not de jure), and the censor 
can deny clearance almost out of hand and with 
only the most cursory explanation. Each pub- 
lic release denial should be accompanied by a 
full explanation, including suggestions for 
corrective action. Additionally, there should be 
censorship accountability. Today, written 
works are evaluated for clearance by nameless 
members of the Pentagon bureaucracy. The 
requirement to place personal reputations on 
the line when denying clearance might change 
many security and policy review decisions. 


Unfortunately, the requirement for full ex- 
planation and accountability might create an 
enormous bureaucratic bottleneck at the Pen- 
tagon and impose an intolerable workload on 
those saddled with the responsibility to review 
various written works for public release. This 
problem might be solved by decentralization of 
the security and policy review process. Al- 
though decentralized by regulation, the list of 
exceptions that currently require clearance by 
Pentagon agencies includes nearly every im- 
portant or controversial subject. In effect, the 
process is highly centralized. Unfortunately, 
decentralization requires officers in the field 
who are willing and able to “‘bite the bullet” 
and make the difficult and contentious deci- 
sions under guidelines that are vaguely de- 
fined. Such decisions obviously carry heavy 
risks where the decision maker’s career is con- 
cerned. This explains why these kinds of deci- 
sions have, over the past decades, been gradu- 
ally centralized into the faceless and nameless 
Pentagon bureaucracy where careers can be 
protected. 


THERE are no easy answers, and each answer 
seems to create its own set of new problems. 
Moreover, I have only mentioned four elements 
of a reformed security and policy review sys- 
tem. There may be many others of equal or 
greater importance. It would be particularly 
interesting to read comments from those who 
have actually been part of the process within 
the Pentagon, from public affairs personnel 
who are charged with administering the sys- 
tem, and from legal officers with opinions on 
the legal basis of the system. 

I invite comments on the. problem from all 
who are interested in the subject. Further 
comments from Lind would be welcome, even 
though I continue to be dismayed by his origi- 
nal haphazard analysis and simplistic solutions. 

Center for Aerospace Doctrine, Research, 


and Education 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 





ON INOCULATING FOR SURPRISE 
Major Richard W. Bloom 


DR. Roger A. Beaumont’s article on “‘inoculat- 
ing”’ for surprise has two main points.* The 
first—that military surprise is a common psy- 
chological experience—is in accord with his- 
tory and psychological research. The second— 
that “‘stress inoculation” leads to more effective 
functioning after surprise in a crisis—must be 
very carefully qualified. 

Psychological research clearly shows that 
stressful training may have a number of possi- 
ble outcomes. Presenting a carefully graduated 
sequence of fear-provoking stimuli (i.e., sys- 
tematic desensitization) can increase future 
stress tolerance. Presenting a moderate amount 
of depression-provoking stimuli (i.e., the Velten 
procedure) may lead to temporary performance 
decrements with no lasting effects whatsoever. 
Presenting an amassed amount of fear-pro- 
voking stimuli (i.e., implosive therapy) or en- 
suring that behavior has no relationship with 
reinforcement (i.e., the learned helplessness 
paradigm) may lead to chronic performance 


*Dr. Roger A. Beaumont, ‘Certain Uncertainty: Inoculating for 
Surprise,” Air University Review, July-August 1984, pp. 8-16. 


decrements in future situations. 

Psychological research also shows that the 
best training techniques leading to effective 
performance after surprise in a crisis may not 
involve “‘stress inoculation”’ at all. Instead, the 
best approach might be to overlearn predicta- 
ble mission behaviors and internalize the atti- 
tude that “I am the best and can handle the 
unexpected.’” There also are experimental 
training modules shaping flexibility and crea- 
tivity that may have potential. What’s more, 
there are other experimental approaches to 
prevent being surprised, as opposed to picking 
up the pieces. 

Lastly, psychological research suggests that 
different techniques will work with different 
people. There is no ‘‘one way” or “‘magic pill.” 

Dr. Beaumont makes some excellent points 
in his article. However, before we jump on the 
bandwagon of “‘no pain, no gain,’’ we should 
consult the psychological literature. 

Fort Detrick, Maryland 


Major Bloom is Medical Intelligence Program Manager at the 
Armed Forces Medical Intelligence Center, Fort Detrick, Maryland 





IS YOUR BASE READY TO COUNTERACT TERRORISM? 


A RESPONSE 


Dr. Thomas P. Ofcansky 


CAPTAIN Michael T. McEwen’s article ad- 
dressed a very serious security problem, namely, 
the proliferation of unexpected and unpro- 
voked terrorist attacks on U.S. Air Force facili- 
ties, equipment, and personnel.* Although 
Captain McEwen’s suggestion for a response 
plan was timely and worthy of close considera- 
tion, there are at least two other more practical 
steps the U.S. Air Force could take to reduce the 
possibility of terrorist attacks. 

Huge signs identify the overwhelming ma- 
jority of buildings on most USAF bases. While 
admittedly useful to personnel trying to finda 
particular office, such signs are an open invita- 


*Captain Michael T. McEwen, USA, “Is Your Base Ready to 
Counteract Terrorism?” Air University Review, September-October 
1984, pp. 80-87. 


tion to terrorists. Even more serious is the tradi- 
tional military practice of using door plaques 
to identify, by rank and name, individuals liv- 
ing in base housing. This custom not only 
provides potential terrorists with a valuable 
guide to the whereabouts of USAF personnel 
but also needlessly endangers family members. 
To make Air Force bases safer and less of a 
target for terrorists, all identification signs 
should be removed. Such a nonidentification 
policy would be a clear deterrent to terrorists 
and would help to resolve some of the problems 

Captain McEwen discussed. 
Scott AFB, Illinois 


Dr. Ofcansky is a historian at Hq Air Force Communications 
Command. 


The Napoleonic era proved to be the harbinger of the fact that warfare isa 
clash between whole peoples over their political and physical independ- 
ence. Accordingly, strategy grew from being the “art of the general,” 
focusing on the battlefield conduct of affairs, to being the business of 
arranging a nation’s whole disposition for war—a business that increas- 
ingly has intruded on peacetime affairs. 


William H. Langenberg 
Defense Science 2002+, October 1984 





books, 
images, and 
ideas 


A> military professionals, we are caught up 
in one of the oldest and deepest of moral 
dilemmas: We have attempted, and are still 
attempting, to build a nation on certain clear 


moral and social principles, yet the need to 
protect our nation often causes us to contem- 
plate or take actions that directly contradict 
these principles. Although the conflict between 
needs and ideals is manifest throughout the 
full spectrum of society’s endeavors, it is when 
societies resort to war that the conflict reaches 
its most immediate and frightening dimen- 
sions. For the ten millenniums prior to 1945, 
the conflict has been kept to manageable pro- 
portions because destruction was usually, al- 
though not always, limited by the capabilities 
or objectives of the opponents—even when 


THE AMERICAN 


CATHOLIC BISHOPS AND 


NUCLEAR WAR: 
A MODERN DILEMMA 


MAJOR BRUCE B. JOHNSTON 


whole peoples became involved in a conflict. 
Since the detonation of the first nuclear weap- 
on in 1945, the conflict between needs and 
ideals has assumed a greater significance, since 
they gave man the ability to destroy whole peo- 
ples and societies (indeed, perhaps even civili- 
zation). 

Recently, the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Bishops attempted to deal with the moral 
dilemma posed by nuclear weapons in its pas- 
toral letter titled ““The Challenge of Peace: 
God’s Promise and Our Response.”’ More spe- 
cifically and to the point for men and women 
in the U.S. Air Force, the pastoral letter exam- 
ines the morality of nuclear deterrence and us- 
ing nuclear weapons. Although a minority 
(approximately 25 percent) of the military is 
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Roman Catholic, the relevance of the state- 
ments contained in the letter is far more exten- 
sive. For this reason, it is important that we 
understand the major ideas expressed by the 
bishops, their implications in terms of current 
U.S.-Soviet military capabilities, and some of 
the major moral problems not addressed in the 
letter. 


The Pastoral Letter 


The term pastoral letter is actually a misno- 
mer. The document is more like a treatise than 
what one would normally think of as a letter, 
containing approximately 40,000 words. The 
letter deals with several complex problems in 
addition to the nuclear issue and draws from 
secular as well as religious sources. Many cur- 
rent and former government officials, includ- 
ing Caspar Weinberger, Eugene Rostow, Ed- 
ward Romney, Harold Brown, and others, 
appeared before the drafting committee. Writ- 
ing the letter took more than two years and 
required three major drafts before the Catholic 
bishops of the United States approved it by a 
238-9 margin in May 1983. Four sections of the 
final document are particularly relevant to the 
Air Force mission: just war theory, use of nu- 
clear weapons, nuclear deterrence, and steps to 
promote peace. 


just war theory 


Western societies have wrestled with the just 
war concept for centuries, and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has been a driving force in this 
struggle. The discussion concerning just war 
in the pastoral letter is worth considering be- 
cause the bishops’ position probably closely 
reflects what the American military institution 
would regard as just war.' The letter distin- 
guishes between when it is permissible to resort 
to war (jus ad bellum) and what is permissible 
in the conduct of war (jus in bello). 

The best way to describe the letter’s position 
on when itis permissible to take up arms is that 


it is pacific, not pacifist. The Church opposes 
any war of aggression and reluctantly supports 
defensive wars once all peace efforts have 
failed. The letter carefully explains that nonvio- 
lence best reflects the teaching of Jesus, but that 
force, including deadly force, can be justified in 
certain instances and that nations have a right 
to provide for their own defense.” As Pope Pius 
XII stated: ““A people threatened with an un- 
just aggression, or already its victim, may not 
remain passively indifferent, if it would think 
and act as befits a Christian.”> Specific guide- 
lines for when war is permissible include a just 
cause, competent authority to commit the na- 
tion, right intention, a reasonable probability 
of success, proportionality, comparative jus- 
tice, and last resort. Essentially, the nation’s 
leaders must carefully subject the use of mili- 
tary force to each just war criterion and resort to 
force only when the action meets all criteria.‘ 

Once a nation becomes convinced that it 
must resort to force to protect itself, the conduct 
of the war is subject to two general principles: 
proportionality and discrimination. Propor- 
tionality refers to the amount of military ad- 
vantage that can be obtained from a military 
action weighed against the amount of damage 
caused by it. If the damage exceeds the advan- 
tage, the act is immoral.° It is worth noting that 
proportionality is not linked to the concept of 
revenge; that is, the fact that the other side 
commits immoral acts does not render moral 
similar acts on your part. 

Differentiation is the ability to distinguish 
between combatants and noncombatants and 
to direct attack at the former. Of course, recog- 
nizing combatants, like recognizing beauty, is 
somewhat dependent on the eye of the be- 
holder. In reality, selecting valid combatants in 
a conflict can vary between the extremes of 
defining combatants narrowly as only armed 
forces and considering every person, every 
asset, and virtually everything a resource to be 
used in war. World War II bombing illustrates 
the difficulties in making such distinctions. 
The British described the German bombing of 





Warsaw as immoral yet themselves engaged in 
an enormous campaign of bombing civilian 
targets in Germany. In the case of the British 
bombing, the morale of the German people 
had been selected as the military target. Still, 
this campaign bothered not only religious 
leaders but others too, perhaps most notably 
the British military historian B. H. Liddell 
Hart, who wrote: 


A new directive to Bomber Command on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1942, emphasized that the bombing 
campaign was now to “‘be focused on the morale 
of the enemy civil population and in particular, 
of the industrial workers.’’ That was to be the 
“primary object."’ Thus terrorisation became 
without reservation the definite policy of the 
British Government, although still disguised in 
answers to Parliamentary questions.° 


One is also struck by President Truman’s un- 
equivocal statement that he never had any 
moral reservations about dropping atom bombs 
on two Japanese cities. 

These examples illustrate the problem of 
discriminating between military and nonmili- 
tary targets, so it is not surprising that the 
American bishops had difficulty with the issue 
also. The bishops recognized that modern war 
requires the mobilization of significant por- 
tions of the political, social, and economic sec- 
tors of a society. Nevertheless, the bishops con- 
cluded that even under the broadest definition 
of combatants, it is not morally permissible to 
consider certain classes of people as combat- 
ants (namely, children, the elderly, the ill, 
farmers, and industrial workers engaged in 
nonwar-related endeavors). According to the 
letter, such groups may never be directly at- 
tacked.’ Instead, one must link the concepts of 
proportionality and differentiation in deter- 
mining how many noncombatants may be 
killed or injured indirectly during an attack on 
a valid military target before the military ad- 
vantage is outweighed and the attack rendered 
immoral. 

Because of the unprecedented potential of 
nuclear weapons to produce collateral death 
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and destruction, many, including the Ameri- 
can bishops, feel that nuclear warfare raises 
new moral questions. In its extreme form, nu- 
clear warfare between the superpowers could 
lead to the destruction of each side’s civilian 
population. Clearly, warfare has never before 
posed the possibility of such a moral and phys- 
ical catastrophe.*® 


use of nuclear weapons 


Faced with the immense destructive capability 
of nuclear weapons, the bishops attempted to 
reconcile the use of nuclear weapons with the 
two concepts of proportionality and discrimi- 
nation. Where counterpopulation strikes are 
concerned, they concluded that such strikes are 
in no way morally permissible. This prohibi- 
tion applies even if our own cities have been 
destroyed. ““No Christian can rightfully carry 
out orders or policies deliberately aimed at kill- 
ing noncombatants.’’? In the same category are 
counterforce strikes on a scale that would cause 
so many civilian casualties as to be virtually 
indistinguishable from a countervalue strike, 
especially given the commingling of military, 
political, and militarily significant industrial 
targets with civilian population centers. Thus, 
significant counterforce strikes are to be judged 
immoral in terms of both discrimination and 
proportionality.'° 

It should be noted that many secular authori- 
ties also object to counterforce targeting. Their 
objections are largely based on the nature of the 
Soviet bases that would be targeted. Many So- 
viet military facilities are closely interspersed 
with civilian population centers, making high 
collateral damage and civilian casualties prob- 
able in a counterforce strike. Twenty-two of the 
thirty-two major air bases, some three-quarters 
of the IRBM and MRBM sites and more than 
half of the twenty-six ICBM fields are located 
west of the Ural mountains, many in densely 
populated areas of the Soviet Union.'! Collat- 
eral damage during a counterforce strike quickly 
approaches that of a countervalue strike if one 
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also includes political centers, command and 
control centers, and the rail network as valid 
military targets. In fact, U.S. strategic target 
planners have always recognized the possibil- 
ity of collateral civilian damage when attack- 
ing military targets and during the 1950s re- 
ferred to such damage as the “‘bonus effect.’”!2 

Only a limited nuclear war in which destruc- 
tion would be both discriminate and propor- 
tionate is morally acceptable, according to the 
pastoral letter. Moreover, the letter makes clear, 
the bishops have strong reservations about the 
ability of the superpowers to keep a conflict 
contained once nuclear weapons have been 
used, especially in a confused battlefield situa- 
tion. Thus, since there are virtually no situa- 
tions in which nuclear weapons can be used 
and be guaranteed to remain within the bounds 
of acceptable morality in terms of discrimina- 
tion and proportionality, the conclusions of 
the pastoral letter are tantamount to denying 
the moral acceptability of any use of nuclear 
weapons. 


nuclear deterrence 


If the use of nuclear weapons is essentially 
judged immoral, then what can be said about 
the national defense policy of deterrence, which 
rests on the possession of nuclear weapons and 
the unalterable determination to use them in 
response to a nuclear attack? Clearly, the pos- 
session of nuclear weapons and the determina- 
tic.: to use these weapons in a manner that is 
neither discriminate nor proportionate poses 
moral difficulties. It is somewhat surprising, 
therefore, that Pope John Paul II, during the 
U.N. Second Special Session on Disarmament 
in June of 1982, rendered the following clear- 
cut moral appraisal of nuclear deterrence: 


In current conditions, ‘‘deterrence’’ based on 
balance, certainly not as an end in itself but as a 
step on the way toward a progressive disarma- 
ment, may still be judged to be morally accepta- 
ble. Nonetheless, in order to ensure peace, it is 
indispensable not to be satisfied with this min- 


imum, which is always susceptible to the real 
danger of explosion.'* 


Obviously, the Pope recognizes the efficacy of 
nuclear deterrence in preventing a nuclear war. 
Yet he realizes too, as do most responsible peo- 
ple, that nuclear deterrence is so fragile that we 
cannot live forever with the status quo. The 
pastoral letter echoes these awarenesses. 


the search for peace 


Recognizing that nuclear deterrence, while 
morally acceptable as a temporary measure, is 
too dangerous to be accepted forever, the bish- 
ops offer some guidelines and steps toward 
achieving a more acceptable state of the world. 
The measures that they suggest in the letter go 
beyond prevention of war, encouraging posi- 
tive peacemaking initiatives. To begin with, 
there should be immediate, bilateral, verifiable 
agreements to stop the testing, production, and 
deployment of new nuclear weapons. Efforts 
should also be directed toward a significant 
reduction in current nuclear arsenals, starting 
with counterforce weapons. Simultaneously, 
renewed efforts to prevent nuclear prolifera- 
tion and to control expanding conventional 
arms sales should be initiated. Nonviolent 
means of conflict resolution should be taught 
and encouraged. Finally, natiors should pursue 
political and economic policies designed to 
protect human dignity and rights for every 
person. !4 

Obviously, this agenda goes far beyond put- 
ting the nuclear genie back in the bottle. As the 
bishops acknowledge, there are significant ob- 
stadles to achieving such broad, utopian goals. 
How does one reconcile two opposing political 
systems to a reduction and eventual elimina- 
tion of the nuclear threat? The bishops recog- 
nize that we face in our Soviet antagonist a 
political leadership whose ideology and con- 
cepts of morality are fundamentally different 
from those of our country. They further recog- 
nize that despite Soviet claims of good will, a 





better indicator of true motives is Soviet malev- 
olent behavior in the world. Nevertheless, they 
believe that these circumstances must not pre- 
vent us from conducting meaningful negotia- 
tions.!> 


An Analysis from a Military 
Professional’s Point of View 


Overall, the letter is well balanced, well re- 
searched, well written, and well worth reading. 
In preparing it, the Catholic bishops consid- 
ered some of the most complex and pressing 
issues facing the human race today. Although 
the letter clarifies or can help clarify one’s 
thinking about the moral issues involved with 
nuclear weapons, there are two crucial areas 
where the letter is inadequate. 


morality and the new soldier 


At this moment, there are thousands of Ameri- 
can service personnel who are assigned duties 
related to America’s nuclear arsenal and who 
are duty-bound to use these weapons on receipt 
of a lawful command to do so. It seems to me 
that these modern military professionals are 
caught in a moral dilemma of considerable 
dimension. If one momentarily accepts the 
American bishops’ definition of what is moral 
and immoral, the dilemma becomes quite ob- 
vious: As long as these people simply carry out 
their duties to provide deterrence, their actions 
can be viewed as moral. However, should deter- 
rence fail, our men and women may need to 
choose between following legitimate orders, in 
which case they would be condemned by the 
Church for committing immoral acts, or vio- 
lating their oath and military ethic and dis- 
obeying the order to fire, in which case their 
refusal would be judged moral by the standards 
stated in the bishops’ letter. By pronouncing 
nuclear deterrence moral, yet defining virtually 
any use of nuclear weapons as immoral, the 
American bishops appear to have posed a 
moral dilemma for military personnel. How 
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can we sustain a moral condition (deterrence), 
which itself depends upon a commitment to 
use nuclear weapons when necessary, an act 
that the bishops define as immoral? 

Perhaps the solution to this dilemma can be 
found in one of two ways. First, we could aban- 
don the concepts of proportionality and dis- 
crimination and declare the opposing popula- 
tion asa legitimate military target. Essentially, 
this position is what the Soviets have adopted; 
they do not concern themselves with the con- 
cept of morality in war. Lenin simplified the 
whole debate for the Soviets by declaring that 
morality is not even to be considered in deter- 
mining a course of action. This line has been 
followed consistently by all subsequent Soviet 
leaders.'© Thus because the Soviets have dis- 
pensed with the concept of morality and “‘led 
the way” on matter, we could follow suit, put- 
ting aside comparisons between the moral 
stance of the Soviet military service and our 
own. 

However, abandoning morality is not ac- 
ceptable to Americans. We as a people do not 
solve moral problems by simply doing away 
with morality. We must look, therefore, for 
another solution to our dilemma. 

A second possible solution would be to rec- 
ognize that the concepts of proportionality and 
discrimination must now be applied within a 
much larger context for nuclear weapons than 
for conventional arms. The whole issue of nu- 
clear weapons must be examined in terms of 
the consequences if deterrence fails. Is it possi- 
ble that there is no circumstance where the 
military value gained by use of nuclear weap- 
ons is proportionate to the collateral destruc- 
tion of nonmilitary targets? 

The proportionality of the limited use of 
nuclear weapons to end a general confronta- 
tion as envisioned by Sir John Hackett in his 
popular book, The Third World War: August 
1985, can be viewed two ways. In the strict 
sense, the destruction of the military targets in 
and around the city of Minsk, as Hackett de- 
picts it, did not justify the attendant loss of the 
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civilian population. This would be the posi- 
tion of the Catholic bishops. However, if the 
limited use of nuclear weapons results in the 
termination of the general war and an accept- 
able peace, then it is difficult to argue that 
civilian losses in a particular city are dispro- 
portionate to the military advantages gained. 

The Catholic bishops deny the possibility of 
proportionality where limited use of nuclear 
weapons is concerned by stating that they can- 
not envision any realistic situations in which 
the use of nuclear weapons would remain limit- 
ed. Many secular authorities agree with this 
thesis. If we momentarily accept this major 
assumption, we are left only with the propor- 
tionality of general nuclear war to consider. 

It is difficult to imagine any national strat- 
egy, Soviet or U.S., that would call for the start 
of a general nuclear war. Nevertheless, let us 
assume that the United States has just endured 
a Soviet first strike that disarmed us signifi- 
cantly, destroying most of our counterstrike 
capability. The bishops would have us do noth- 
ing with the remaining nuclear strike force 
because any generalized response would be, by 
their definition, disproportionate and immoral. 
The implication of this is clear: the United 
States must give up. In so doing, we would be 
electing to do the ““moral”’ thing, but the result 
would be that a political leadership that recog- 
nizes no morality would have a military capa- 
bility far greater than that of the rest of the 
world combined. Under these circumstances, 
what would become of our surviving country- 
men? Furthermore, and in more general terms, 
what would become of our West European al- 
lies? Whocan believe that they would be spared 
the loss of their freedom and dignity? 

Viewed within this larger context, the con- 
cept of proportionality takes on new signifi- 
cance. As Western military professionals, we 
shudder at the thought of annihilating mil- 
lions of Soviet civilians. Applying the concept 
of proportionality in its usual sense, perhaps 
the value gained by destroying the military 
targets in Moscow would not be worth the 


death of several million civilians. But if the 
alternative is the loss of basic human rights and 
dignity for hundreds of millions of our coun- 
trymen and allies, it is difficult to judge the 
destruction of the Soviet war-making capabil- 
ity as being disproportionate to the value 
gained by Western civilization, even assuming 
the death of tens of millions of Soviet civilians. 
Thus, in today’s world, the concept of propor- 
tionality must be rethought on a global scale 
that considers not only the potential scope of 
modern warfare but the long-range results of 
victory or defeat. 


shaping a peaceful world 


The second serious deficiency in the pastoral 
letter is its discussion of steps that we should 
take (with our antagonists) to reduce the risk of 
war and create an acceptable, harmonious 
world in the future. I found two shortcomings 
in this discussion. 

First, the bishops recognize that there are 
great moral differences between our society and 
that of the Soviets. However, they do not go far 
enough. The differences go beyond the fact that 
Marxist-Leninists operate from an entirely dif- 
ferent moral basis than we do. The dialectic 
that forms the foundation of their political 
doctrine does not allow for the existence of our 
sociopolitical system alongside their own for 
any extended period of time. This point is cru- 
cial. The Communists see themselves as locked 
in a cataclysmic struggle with Western capital- 
istic societies, the conclusion of which can only 
be the utter and complete destruction of the 
capitalist system. This idea within Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine has been constant and un- 
changing since Lenin established the Com- 
munist state in 1917. 

Furthermore, this doctrine gives the Soviet 
leadership a sense of being the ‘“‘chosen”’ ones 
and a sense of inevitability about the ultimate 
triumph of their system. This attitude can be 
accurately described as close to an article of 
religious faith. It is one thing to deal with a 





political adversary who operates from different 
philosophical and moral precepts yet recog- 
nizes the right of others to live under different 
systems. It is quite another thing to deal with 
an adversary who is bent on the destruction of 
all other systems. This difference is not ade- 
quately recognized by the pastoral letter. Be- 
cause of this shortcoming, the whole discus- 
sion of steps to promote peace takes on an 
almost Pollyanna quality in its oversimpli- 
fication. 

A second shortcoming in the bishops’ dis- 
cussion of peacemaking is the lack of specifics 
concerning what should be done. The bishops 
encouraged the United States to negotiate effec- 
tive arms control treaties leading to disarma- 
ment, to ratify pending treaties, and to develop 
nonviolent alternatives. This is the usual ad- 
vice that one can find in many sources, and 
who would disagree? The difficult and unan- 
swered question is how. Aside from a broad 
suggestion that we should take advantage of 
Soviet-American mutual interests, the bishops 
offer no proposed initiatives, no insights, no 
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moral perspectives that shed new light on this 
murky issue. The shallowness of this particular 
section of the letter is especially disappointing 
since we urgently need assistance in dealing 
with an adversary who openly proclaims our 
destruction as his final goal. 

By not identifying this core problem and 
dealing with it in their pastoral letter, the 
American bishops missed a chance to make a 
lasting and significant contribution to the 
problem of attaining a just and lasting peace in 
the modern world. We can only hope that 
clergy in our nation will again consider these 
problems and develop more useful moral con- 
structs to guide both policymakers and soldiers 
as we wrestle with the frightening realities of 
our nuclear world. If they chose to make the 
attempt, they would do well to remember these 
words of St. Augustine: ““War and conquest are 
a sad necessity in the eyes of men of principle, 
yet it would be still more unfortunate if wrong- 
doers should dominate just men.” 

Purdue University 
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The Cuban Threat by Carla Anne Robbins. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1983, 311 pages, $17.95. 


Carla Anne Robbins has produced a book as inter- 
esting and controversial as its title. The Cuban 
Threat represents a substantive and timely contribu- 
tion to available literature dealing with U.S. foreign 
policy and current issues in the Caribbean Basin. 
The author’s comprehensive research and detailed 
analysis focus initially on the origins of Fidel Cas- 
tro’s revolution in Cuba and the reactions of succes- 
sive U.S. administrations to the new Cuba and what 
it represents in the Western Hemisphere. Claiming 
that the Cuban revolution challenged nearly every- 
thing which the United States held sacred, Robbins 
cites the United States for intolerance by substitut- 
ing confrontation for diplomacy in dealing with 
Castro. The author then skillfully blends Cuban 
attempts to export their revolution with the chang- 
ing nature of U.S. and Soviet relations over time. She 
asserts that the Cubans have been fitful and incon- 
sistent in their ideological commitment to export- 
ing their revolution and equally uncertain in their 
relationship with the Soviet Union. In contrast, the 
United States has been relatively consistent, if not 
reactionary, in dealing with Castro’s Cuba through 
several presidents and many years. 

Successive administrations have viewed Cuban 
revolutionary bravado as a direct threat to U.S. se- 
curity and regional interests. While Robbins gener- 
ally credits Cuba with enthusiastic nationalism and 
good intentions, she portrays the United States as 
malicious and antagonistic, precipitating defensive 
but hostile reactions from the Cubans. Shifts in Cu- 
ban policy and changes in behavior are attributed to 
skillful and realistic adjustments to changing world 
conditions in consideration of Cuba’s vital interests; 
U.S. consistency is viewed as inflexibility stemming 
from an anachronistic and self-serving foreign pol- 
icy. Overall, Robbins portrays U.S.-Cuban relations 
as mutual and intense hostility aggravated by both 
parties over time, with slight prospects for reconcili- 
ation. Although the current conflict may not have 
been inevitable, the peculiar nature of the tragic 
dynamic between the United Statés and Cuba cer- 
tainly exaggerated the magnitude of the problem. 

The author’s research is very thorough, and her 
thesis is well reasoned and logically developed. Her 
tone is one of positive and constructive inquiry in 
developing arguments and describing Castro’s revo- 
lution in the context of recent U.S. foreign policy 
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covering nearly three decades. Eventually, she pro- 
poses a list of what she terms ‘‘myths”’ regarding the 
Cuban “‘threat,”’ which she claims are basic operat- 
ing assumptions for U.S. policy and strategy in the 
Caribbean Basin. They include such propositions as 
the Cubans are Soviet pawns; Cubans are every- 
where; Cubans are always subversive; Cubans are 
international outlaws; and Cubans are anti-U.S. Se- 
quentially, she debunks each myth, concurrently 
condemning U.S. regional policy and strategy in the 
process. The author’s eventual bottom line is that 
“the real Cuban threat may well come from within 
the United States.’’ This assertion certainly has some 
substance, but it is far too simplistic an answer for a 
very complex problem. The rationale of “‘we have 
met the enemy and they are us’’ may be appropriate 
for comic strips bt detracts from the overall excel- 
lence of this book. 

Nevertheless, Robbins has skillfully engaged a 
complex and controversial subject and provided the 
reader with a thoroughly researched and well- 
written book that is guaranteed to enliven and en- 
lighten discussions about Cuba and U.S. foreign 
policy for many years to come. Although the author 
identifies and analyzes many facets of the “Cuban 
threat,” unfortunately she neglects to focus on some 
very key considerations that directly impact on U.S. 
foreign policy and military strategy for the Carib- 
bean Basin. First and foremost, Cuba poses formid- 
able problems for our military planners. Cuban 
combat forces in the Caribbean represent a combat 
capability that must be deterred or destroyed in ihe 
event of a general war. This requirement would 
demand and consequently divert significant U.S. 
combat forces from other priority requirements. 
Cuba’s conventional military capability is impres- 
sive and improving at an alarming rate, and this 
capability is well documented even in unclassified 
sources. Since it is unlikely that the Soviets will 
curtail their force modernization and expansion 
programs for Castro’s armed forces, the “Cuban 
threat’”’ and military planning considerations will 
probabiy become even more significant in the fu- 
ture. But there is another aspect to Cuban combat 
capability that Robbins lightly acknowledges but 
neglects to analyze. Cuban military power not only 
enables Castro to intervene overseas, as he effectively 
demonstrated in Angola in 1975, but represents a 
particularly formidable capability for deployment 
and employment in the Caribbean Basin. Equally 
important, Castro’s forces have the ability to intimi- 





date weaker nations and reinforce the impact of ter- 
rorism and revolutionary destabilization. The au- 
thor’s contention that Fidel Castro did not create the 
causes of revolution in the Caribbean Basin is totally 
correct, but she disregards, minimizes, or rational- 
izes repeated Cuban attempts to manipulate and 
exploit unrest, terrorism, and revolutionary desta- 
bilization throughout the region for more than 
twenty years. 

The Cuban Threat represents an interesting, in- 
formative, and controversial contribution toa better 
understanding of U.S. foreign policy and our politi- 
cal, economic, and military relationships in the 
Western Hemisphere. While some readers may con- 
tend that the author’s assumptions and arguments 
imply the need for a question mark at the end of the 
title, others with a different perspective might re- 
place such a question mark with an exclamation 
point, particularly after the recent revelations from 
Grenada. Nevertheless, this book is one of the very 
best on the subject and should be carefully read by 
anyone who would presume to discuss the current 
controversies of the Caribbean Basin. 


Colonel J. L. Cole, Jr., USAF 
McGuire AFB, New Jersey 


The Banana Wars: An Inner History of American 


Empire 1900-1934 by Lester D. Langley. Lexing- 
ton: University Press of Kentucky, 1983, 244 
pages, $26.00. 


The story of U.S. interventions in Central Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean during the first three decades 
of the twentieth century has usually been told 
piecemeal. Some excellent books record specific in- 
terventions, such as Robert Quirk’s An Affair of 
Honor, widely recognized as a first-rate account of 
Woodrow Wilson's Veracruz venture, and guerrilla 
fighter-turned-professor Neill Macaulay’s now clas- 
sic The Sandino Affair, the story of U.S. counterin- 
surgency campaigns in Nicaragua from 1927 to 
1933. These books are written primarily from a ci- 
vilian perspective. They, along with dozens of other 
accounts of this controversial era in the history of 
our foreign policy, concentrate on political and dip- 
lomatic issues: the central players are the presidents, 
politicians, and diplomats who, from their isolation 
in Washington or the Caribbean capitals, justified 
intervention policy and ordered American troops 
into the region. The U.S. military receives less atten- 
tion. Those authors who do discuss the military 
aspect tend simply to attack the military partici- 
pants for lacking political sensitivity in dealing 
with foreign nationals. 
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The Banana Wars is a notable contribution to 
interventionist literature and is an exception to the 
norm. It is a valuable book on three counts: it is 
perhaps the first work that pulls together all U.S. 
interventions in Latin America for the early period 
into a survey of case studies; Professor Lester Lang- 
ley provides a balanced amount of material on the 
military and political roles in policymaking and 
implementation; and finally, The Banana Wars is 
unique in that it reflects an objective appraisal of the 
military role by a respected, nonmilitary historian. 

The author’s considerable research in military 
archives—at Carlisle Barracks, the Navy Yard His- 
torical Files, and the U.S. Marine Corps History and 
Museum Division—is evident in a book that gives 
keen insight into the role and conduct of the “‘im- 
plementers’’ of Caribbean policy. The U.S. Navy, 
characterized as the service of ‘genteel traditions,” 
furnished the “banana emperors’’—i.e., admirals 
who often remained apart from the indigenous 
population, offshore or in the capitals, and who 
maintained an idealistic view toward mission and a 
benevolent attitude regarding the Latins. The U.S. 
Marines (the “‘perennial banana warriors’’), on the 
other hand, were thrown into direct contact with the 
natives. They lived quite differently from their pro- 
consul counterparts in the cities and had different 
views of mission and the local inhabitants. Surpris- 
ingly, the marines were quick to recognize the diffi- 
culties in becoming mired in a pacification mission 
in unfriendly environments. They realized that 
counterrevolutionary campaigns using revolution- 
ary tactics would inevitably alienate, even brutalize, 
the civilian population and arouse American indig- 
nation at home. The dilemma of a democratic peo- 
ple attempting to rule another people undemocrati- 
cally through destructive operations was not over- 
looked by the soldiers on the ground in the banana 
wals. 

Langley deals forthrightly with the military's re- 
liance on force in delicate situations, their inability 
to recognize viable political alternatives, and their 
frequently expressed prejudices about race. But he 
does not yield to the temptations to moralize and to 
attack the ‘military mind.” Langley realizes, and 
duly notes, that the “military mentality’’ was not 
limited to men in uniform. Theodore Roosevelt and 
even Woodrow Wilson were examples of civilian 
politicians who revealed excessive faith in the in- 
struments of force to solve essentially political ques- 
tions; and William Jennings Bryan and Robert 
Lansing as Secretaries of State were deeply preju- 
diced and naive regarding our Latin neighbors. 

In looking for heroes, the reader, particularly if 
military, is inevitably drawn to the colorful group of 
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marine officers who came of age in the banana wars. 
Men like “Old Gimlet Eyes”’ Butler, ““Hike ’em Hi- 
ram” Bearss, ““Dopey’’ Wise, “Uncle Joe” Pen- 
dleton, and “‘Chesty’’ Puller became legends in the 
Corps. Although they were all exceptionally tough 
soldiers who fought brilliantly in the Caribbean 
ventures, a careful study of their attitudes, as Lang- 
ley has demonstrated, reveals an underlying cyni- 
cism of mission and a recognition of the basic irrec- 
oncilability between force and diplomacy in a coun- 
terinsurgency/pacification campaign. The 
earlier era did not produce marines-turned-novelists 
like the Vietnam era’s Philip Caputo, but Langley 
has illustrated, from a thorough study of letters and 
oral history transcripts, that some of the same ideas 
existed in the Corps at that time. 

The Banana Wars will prove instructive for those 
interested in America’s past involvement in Vietnam 
and in our current commitments to countries in 
Central America. 


Lieutenant Colonel Paul C. Clark, Jr., USA (Ret) 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 


The Grenada Intervention: Analysis and Documen- 
tation by William C. Gilmore. New York: Facts 
on File, 1984, 116 pages, $14.95. 


In The Grenada Intervention, William Gilmore is 
concerned with the questions of the legality under 
international law of the U.S.-O.E.C.S. intervention 
in Grenada. In this slight volume, Gilmore provides 
some useful background material not readily avail- 
able in current writings on Grenada. 

Gilmore was at the University of the West Indies, 
in Barbados, when Grenadian Prime Minister Bish- 
op was killed and the Provincial Revolutionary 
Government was replaced by the Revolutionary 
Military Council. It is the relationships among the 
internal governments of the region, the degree of 
control over Grenada that various governments 
would like to have, the relationship between Gren- 
ada and its Head of State (Britain’s Queen Eliza- 
beth), and the position of Governor-General Sir 
Paul Seonn that have made the legal issues unclear. 

Since Gilmore's stated purpose is to examine the 
“international legal aspect of the armed interven- 
tion,”’ the reader will find little more than a mention 
of the military operation itself. He notes that the 
United States and the Soviet Union used the same 
reasons for their latest military interventions: they 
were invited in. 

Gilmore reports the genuine revulsion that swept 
through the region when news of Bishop’s execu- 


tion became known, and he understands why the 

U.S.-O.E.C.S. decision makers acted. He suggests 

that the action would probably be considered illegal 

by experts in international law. In this, he might be 
right. 

Colonel Peter M. Dunn, USAF 

AFROTC Det 440 

University of Missouri-Columbia 


The Kurds: An Unstable Element in the Gulf by 
Stephen C. Pelletiere. Boulder, Colorado: West- 
view, 1984, 220 pages, $22.50. 


An ancient people whose origin is not clear, the 
Kurds have inhabited the region known as Kurdi- 
stan for more than one thousand years. Kurdistan is 
an ill-defined landlocked area extending in an arc 
from northeast Syria across southeast Turkey and on 
into northern Irag and Iran. It is the misfortune of 
the Kurds to live in a strategically crucial location 
along the ‘““USSR’s vulnerable underbelly’’ where 
the interests of the superpowers overlap. The critical 
questions raised in The Kurds are: Why have the 
Kurds—the fourth most numerous people in the 
Middle East after the Arabs, Turks, and Persians— 
failed to achieve nation-state status? What are the 
prospects? And how does Kurdish nationalism affect 
the political stability of the Gulf region and the 
rivalry of the superpowers? 

Stephen C. Pelletiere has great sympathy for the 
Kurds, and he argues their case accordingly. He at- 
tributes their failure to achieve nation-state status to 
the interplay of several factors. First, their own in- 
ternecine quarrels: besides allowing tribal rivalries 
to continue, the Kurds have lacked the ability to 
draw together the rural peasant masses and the ur- 
ban political intelligentsia. Second, the efforts of the 
governments of the countries they inhabit to nation- 
alize their peoples fully, which have resulted in dis- 
crimination against the Kurds. Finally, circum- 
stances in which all too often the Kurds have been 
pawns in struggles between imperial powers in- 
volved in the region, including the present rivalry 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The author is gravely concerned with the “‘accel- 
erating destabilization throughout the whole Gulf 
region.”’ In that énvironment, the Kurdish question 
becomes a “‘worrisome problem for the system mana- 
gers, the United States and the U.S.S.R.”’ as the 
Kurds “represent an ingrained tendency toward dis- 
ruption.”’ Neither of the superpowers wants adven- 
turism in the region; both prefer dealing with estab- 
lished governments rather than revolutionaries. 
Therefore it appears that the most the future may 





offer for the Kurds is some autonomy within the 
existing nation-states. 

The Kurds was written for the general reader. 
Pelletiere relies entirely on English-language publi- 
cations and on interviews he conducted in Kurdistan 
in 1964 when he was a journalist for the Milwaukee 
Journal. Since the geography of the region is so 
important in the Kurdish question, one finds the 
single map included to be inadequate. But readers of 
the Air University Review will find much food for 
thought in this interesting work. 


Dr. George W. Collins 
Wichita State University, Kansas 


Reason and Realpolitik: U.S. Foreign Policy and 
World Order by Louis René Beres. Lexington, 
Massachusetts: Lexington Books, 1984, 143 pages, 
$10.00 paper, $20.00 cloth. 


The lessons of history, if they teach us anything at 
all, writes Louis Beres, professor of political science 
at Purdue University, point up the futility of Ameri- 
ca’s strategy of realpolitik. Realpolitik, or power 
politics, is a strategy founded on the very principles 
that have ensured the oblivion of other great states 
and, unless changed, will produce the most intoler- 
able conditions that the United States and the world 
have ever known. The United States now has a “‘last 
opportunity” to confront the spirit of realpolitik by 
supplanting competitive self-seeking with coopera- 
tive self-seeking: it can move to the kind of global 
renaissance that is desperately needed. “If we want 
peace, we must prepare for peace, not war.” (p. 6) 
But the United States allows the spirit of realpolitik 
to spread “‘like a gangrene on the surface of the earth, 
and rejects all standards of reasoning. . . .”’ (p. 13) 
Here is the meaning of the book’s title: reason and 
realpolitik are antithetical. 

In his chapter titled “Embracing Omnicide,” 
Beres discusses U.S. nuclear strategy and comments, 
“Sadly, almost everything now being done by the 
U.S. contributes to the Soviet fear of an American 
first strike.”’ (p. 20) Asserting that the U.S. govern- 
ment “has not told the truth” about how it will 
enlarge its inventory of destabilizing missiles, Beres 
opposes the NATO Euromissile deployment, stat- 
ing that the use of the missiles to deter a Soviet/ War- 
saw Pact conventional attack is ‘“‘wholly incredible.” 
(p. 21) U.S. leaders must overcome their egoism (i.e., 
their incapacity to recognize the mortality of the 
United States) and cease asserting the sacredness of 
the United States “in a world in which the idea of the 
state has become a perfect stand-in for God.”’ (p. 31) 
The United States must, he writes, take the initiative 
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for a viable agreement through START, arms lim- 
itation in Europe, a comprehensive test ban, a joint 
nuclear freeze, ever-expanding nuclear-free zones, 
and renunciation of first use. Even if not recipro- 
cated, these initiatives are low-risk compared to ex- 
panded nuclear competition. 

Beres sees generally deteriorating relationships 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, a 
condition for which the “Reagan administration is 
especially culpable,’ having based its policies on 
“extraordinarily erroneous assumptions concerning 
the physical and biological effects of a nuclear holo- 
caust.”’ (p. 65) There is little time left, so American 
citizens ““must confront a national leadership that 
knows nothing and wants to know nothing of 
truth.” (p. 75) 

This confrontation will require the revival of 
“that original foundation of Americanism that has 
now been drowned by the tide of unquestioning 
compliance—the willingness to disobey.” (p. 75) 
Beres believes that U.S. nuclear strategy amounts to 
abandonment of the government's overriding pur- 
pose to protect human life and other natural rights; 
therefore, his book is dedicated: ‘For all those who 
would choose to disobey.”’ 

Following this line of thought, Beres moves on to 
human rights, asserting that U.S. policy has shifted 
from support of human rights to selective opposi- 
tion. ‘““The Reagan administration has now com- 
pleted the severance of American foreign policy 
from American tradition”’ (p. 82), a result achieved 
“not by depravity or base motives, but by the literal 
incapacity to reason.” (p. 83) 

A separate chapter is given to the “most perni- 
cious abuse of human rights,” i.e., genocide. Ani- 
mated by realpolitik, the United States obstructs 
“any remaining chances for a decent world society” 
and our thoughtlessness will likely lead, absent de- 
velopment of a conscience, toa “far reaching pattern 
of instability . . . that will produce not only world- 
wide economic collapse but also political unrest and 
dislocation everywhere.” (p. 116) 

Throughout this volume, near-despair with cur- 
rent American leadership and near-certainty of dis- 
aster alternates with high optimism that the United 
States ‘‘can serve as a gifted mentor to all who wish 
to survive,’ if only the current realpolitik model 
could be replaced. 

Reason and Realpolitik is recommended for those 
who wish to track a murky trail in following the 
thinking, as the dust jacket indicates, of one of the 
leading scholars in the worldwide movement for 
justice and peace. 

Dr. James H. Buck 
University of Georgia, Athens 
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Leaders and Battles: The Art of Military Leadership 
by Lieutenant Colonel W. J. Wood, USA Retired. 
Novato, California: Presidio Press, 1984, 337 
pages, $16.95. 


One of the positive aftereffects of the Vietnam War 
is the renewed emphasis on military history through- 
out the U.S. Armed Forces. After literally a genera- 
tion of neglect, this phenomenon is a most welcome 
development. But because of that neglect in the past, 
the foundation for an appreciation and critical 
analysis of such histories is too often lacking. Add to 
this the fact that the more detailed and factually 
correct the history, the more turgid and unreadable 
it tends to be. What is needed as kindling to build the 
fires of interest are texts that excite the readers and at 
the same time stimulate their curiosity to dig into 
the more scholarly works. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. J. Wood has provided just 
such a book in his Leaders and Battles. Using a 
“living history’’ approach to recreate historical 
events, he analyzes some ten battlefield actions 
under five topical headings: courage, will, intellect, 
presence, and energy. He deliberately selected 
vignettes to demonstrate the importance of. both 
physical and moral courage, boldness, tenacity, 
imagination, flexibility, judgment, and inspiration. 
The battles and leaders range from Scipio Africanus 
at Ilipa in 106 B.C. to Colonel Paul von Lettow- 
Vorbeck at Tanga in 1914. All satisfy Alfred Thayer 
Mahan’s ambition to use history to illustrate theory. 

Such histories are sorely needed. For example, an 
article in the October 1984 Washington Monthly 
examined the military’s current fascination with vid- 
eo war games. Among other things, the article 
pointed out that the Army’s Command and General 
Staff College war game ‘‘assumes that all soldiers in 
a battalion will rise and charge into battle.”’ In his 
introduction, Colonel Wood quotes Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét’s John Brown’s Body to expose the fallacy 
of such theories. “If you take a flat map and move 
wooden blocks upon it strategically,’’ Benét wrote, 
“the things look well, the blocks behave as they 
should. The science of war is moving live men like 
blocks.’’ But he then observes that these blocks “‘stick 
in the bush, they are tired and rest, they straggle after 
ripe blackberries, and you cannot lift them up in 
your hand and move them... .”” As Clausewitz re- 
minds us, the art of war lies precisely in the anticipa- 
tion of just such nonquantifiable human frailties. 
Given the ongoing conflict within our Armed 
Forces between Jomini’s ‘“‘science’’ of war and Clause- 
witz’s “‘art’’ of war, Wood’s emphasis on intangibles 
and moral factors as the key to battlefield success is 
particularly timely. 


Leaders and Battles is a perfect complement to the 
“great warriors” approach pioneered by the Air 
Command and Staff College. Guaranteed to spark 
interest in any military reader, it serves as a beguil- 
ing introduction to the more detailed critical analy- 
sis of military history absolutely essential “to any- 
one,” as Clausewitz put it, “who wants to learn 
about war from books.” 


Colonel Harry G. Summers, Jr., USA 
Army War College 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania 


Chickenhawk by Robert Mason. New York: Viking, 
1983, 339 pages, $17.75. 


The Vietnam War has inspired numerous first- 
person narratives. Combat infantry troops, generals, 
pilots, POWs, an Army nurse, rear-echelon soldiers, 
and journalists have described their impressions. 
Although the helicopter was so pervasive that it is 
commonly considered a symbol of the war, Chick- 
enhawk is the first major account by a helicopter 
pilot. 

Although author Robert Mason briefly discusses 
his experience in flight school and his difficulties 
after returning to the United States, his account 
focuses on his 1965-66 tour in Vietnam. He effec- 
tively weaves detailed information about helicopter 
operations and strategy into a gripping account of 
the stress of combat and the camaraderie of chopper 
pilots. 

When Mason joined the U.S. Army in 1964, he did 
not anticipate being in the vanguard of Army com- 
bat troops in Vietnam; he merely wanted to learn to 
fly. But he was assigned to the Ist Cavalry shortly 
before its deployment to Vietnam. As a member of 
the Ist Cavalry and later the 12th Aviation Battalion, 
Mason worked with more experienced aviators who 
helped him to become a highly skilled combat pilot. 
Like all chopper pilots, he became resigned to ‘‘hot 
LZs”’ and exhaustion. However, the stress and con- 
stant fear took its toll, and Mason began to expe- 
rience dizziness, insomnia, and hallucinations. He 
returned to the United States to serve as an instructor 
pilot at the Army Helicopter School at Fort Wolters, 
Texas, where continuing problems with dizziness 
and hallucinations finally forced him to be grounded. 
This trauma compounded his already significant 
emotional problems, and his growing dependence 
on alcohol and drugs eventually led to a prison 
sentence for drug smuggling. 

Chickenhawk is a very interesting book and may 
become one of the better known first-person ac- 
counts. Mason writes with style and wit. Military 





professionals will appreciate the detailed accounts 

of helicopter operations; general readers will simply 

experience the trauma and excitement of a good 
combat narrative. 

Jeanette R. Dunn 

Spartanburg, South Carolina 


The Quality of Mercy: Cambodia, Holocaust and 
Modern Conscience by William Shawcross. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1984, 464 pages, 
$19.95. 


Seldom has history known a more brutal regime 
than that of Pol Pot and the Khmer Rouge in Cam- 
bodia from 1975 to 1978. The young savages who 
came to power were responsible for the murder and 
starvation of well over a million (possibly nearly two 
million) Cambodians. While the coming of the 
Vietnamese “‘liberators’’ in late 1978 put an end to 
mass genocide, the Cambodian travail hardly ended. 
A multisided civil war has raged since then, with the 
populace caught in the middle. The Vietnamese 
conquerors and their puppet Heng Samrin have 
been somewhat less barbaric than the Khmer Rouge, 
but rather in degree than in kind. 

British journalist William Shawcross’s extremely 
controversial earlier book, Sideshow: Kissinger, 
Nixon and the Destruction of Cambodia (1979), was 
a scathing indictment of the American role in the 
Khmer Rouge triumph and established the author as 
one of the heroes of the Left. His damning investiga- 
tion of international relief activities in Cambodia 
since 1978 is equally controversial, but it will win 
him few friends in the Left. Shawcross finds much 
to question and condemn about the relief efforts and 
the interplay of politics in Southeast Asia, but he 
makes it clear that the real villains are the Com- 
munists—the Khmer Rouge, the Vietnamese imper- 
alists, and the Soviet interlopers. The American rec- 
ord in Cambodia in the late 1970s and early 1980s is 
not unsullied, but, comparatively speaking, the 
United States emerges rather well. 

In this pioneering area of study of international 
relief agencies, the author poured over thousands of 
internal records and other documents of such groups 
as UNICEF, the World Food Program, the United 
Nations High Commission for Refugees, the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, CARE, Cath- 
olic Relief Services, OXFAM, and the World Coun- 
cil of Churches to evaluate how each responded 
to the starvation crisis in Cambodia. He demon- 
strates case after case of ineptitude, bureaucratic in- 
ertia, institutional self-aggrandizement, and politi- 
cal stalemate. The shocking waste of precious re- 
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sources and the squandering of money are appall- 
ing; the accounts of the frustration and inertia of 
agencies caught between the politics of factions 
while people suffered are maddening; and the cyni- 
cal cruelty of the Cambodian, Vietnamese, and So- 
viet Communist competitors is damning. 

But everything is not negative. U.S. Ambassador 
to Thailand Morton Abramowitz and his associates 
receive positive reviews. The International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross and UNICEF had good records 
and were generally effective. Other U.N. agencies 
performed poorly, and Shawcross has few good 
words for U.N. General Secretary Kurt Waldheim’s 
leadership. 

This is a depressing and very necessary book ona 
neglected topic. The work of international agencies 
needs to be subjected to independent evaluation. 
Determining whether the author’s assessments are 
all correct would be difficult without duplicating 
his research, but Shawcross seems to be judicious, 
objective, caring, and willing to give credit for good 
work where it is merited. 

The weakest element of the volume is the author's 
feeble effort to speak of Cambodia in terms of the 
Holocaust—a continual digression that detracts 
from the book’s basic purpose. The study would 
have been better if Shawcross had stuck to the Cam- 
bodian experience. The Quality of Mercy has suffi- 
cient thought-provoking content to stand on its own 
merits without a larger focus. 


Dr. Joe P. Dunn 
Converse College 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


World Armies, second edition, edited by John Kee- 
gan. Detroit, Michigan: Gale Research Company, 
1983, 688 pages, $80.00. 


In the preface of this second edition of World 
Armies, John Keegan explains that the aim of the 
work is to “provide a portrait of each army in its 
domestic context, historical, social, political as well 
as military.’’ This the authors do admirably, with 
the aid of photographs, detailed maps, and an aston- 
ishing amount of research. 

Each of the 140 armies (from Afghanistan to Zim- 
babwe) is discussed under nine sections, ranging 
from history to dress and distinctions. The detail 
lavished on each entry portrays each army effec- 
tively, although obviously some armies are more 
sharply etched than others. The People’s Republic 
of China, for example, receives ten pages of detailed 
attention, while the army of Guyana warrants less 
than a single page. 
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What makes World Armies different from the in- 
ventory lists that often pass as assessments of mili- 
tary forces is that Keegan and his colleagues did 
painstaking historical research to put the various 
armies in proper perspective. Conversely, the book is 
not without fault. Lesser volumes have done a far 
better job of depicting rank, dress, and other accout- 
erments of military forces; and this to me would be 
even better had the authors enlivened it with illus- 
trations. Nevertheless, World Armies is a valuable 
research tool and a volume that military profession- 
als ought to consider for their private libraries and 
work-area shelves. 

Major John Conway, USAF 
Headquarters AFRES, Intelligence 
Robins AFB, Georgia 


U.S. Intelligence: Evolution and Anatomy by Mark 
M. Lowenthal. New York: Praeger, 1984, 142 
pages, $7.95. 


For the unanointed but interested, Mark M. Low- 
enthal’s U.S. Intelligence: Evolution and Anatomy 
offers a tightly written and easily read overview of 
almost a half-century’s development of the U.S. gov- 
ernment’s intelligence establishment. In this two- 
part book, the section on ““The Evolution of U.S. 


Intelligence”’ offers the greater reward. In a well- 
written narrative, Lowenthal has isolated the im- 
portant milestones, starting before World War II, 
and has linked them together to trace the communi- 
ty’s development from its origin to the multibillion- 
dollar intelligence enterprise that exists today. 

The author’s focus is more on organizational de- 
velopments than on the roles of personalities. When 
Lowenthal does discuss personalities, he portrays 
them accurately and fairly. He mentions all of the 
directors of Central Intelligence and, directly or 
through inference, evaluates their performance. He 
is very much on target, both in his assessment of 
their contributions and the perspective in which 
they were held by those who served with them. It 
goes without saying that General Walter Bedell 
Smith was an organizational genius and that Allen 
Dulles earned the accolade of the ‘‘Great White Case 
Officer.” Perhaps John McCone should have been 
given additional credit for driving the community 
more in the direction of science and technology; 
William Colby, for his forthright dealings with the 
investigating committees in 1975; and George Bush, 
for his revitalization of morale, particularly in the 
CIA, in 1976. On balance, however, Lowenthal de- 
serves high marks for his categorization of events 
and people. 


Two specific points raised by the author deserve 
particular comment. In chapter 7, the question is 
raised as to what constitutes an intelligence failure. 
The author shows a breadth of understanding on 
national security matters sadly lacking in most other 
writers. Additionally, the author’s treatment of the 
“bipartisan”’ nature of the Senate and House over- 
sight committees is noteworthy. It is our impression 
that the original bipartisan mode has been sadly 
eroded. Shortly after his retirement as Deputy Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence, Admiral Bobby Inman 
resigned his noncompensated position as a staff con- 
sultant to the House Intelligence Committee be- 
cause of the committee’s partisan activity. Knowl- 
edgeable observers of the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee have noted the partisanship demonstrated 
during the investigation of Director of Central Intel- 
ligence Casey’s alleged financial irregularities, as 
well as the tendencies of certain committee staff 
members to speak publicly about partisan political 
issues. 

The weakness in the book appears in part two, 
“The Anatomy of U.S. Intelligence.’’ There are in- 
accuracies in the descriptions of the organizations of 
the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) and the mili- 
tary intelligence units; readers needing accurate in- 
formation on organization structures should seek 
out and refer to other sources. Additionally, material 
indicating that the DIA has co-opted some of the 
military’s intelligence collection capability and as- 
sessing the resultant services’ inadequacy serves only 
to perpetuate a popular but inaccurate myth. In 
truth, DIA’s only intelligence collection capability 
rests with its Defense Attaché System. All other col- 
lection within the Department of Defense is accom- 
plished by the military intelligence units, the Na- 
tional Security Agency, and the offices within DOD 
for specialized reconnaissance programs. 

These criticisms aside, U.S. Intelligence: Evolu- 
tion and Anatomy isa worthy addition to the litera- 
ture on intelligence, offering interesting reading to 
the general reader and having particular relevance 
within the academic world. 


Professor John F. Blake 
Captain James T. Strong, USAF 
Defense Intelligence College 
Washington, D.C. 


Conflict of Duty: The U.S. Navy’s Intelligence Di- 
lemma, 1919-1945 by Jeffery M. Dorwart. Annap- 
olis, Maryland: Naval Institute Press, 1983, 262 
pages, $18.95. 





Conflict of Duty is advertised as a “refreshingly 
impartial study”’ of the Office of Naval Intelligence 
from 1919 to 1945. Unfortunately, it does not live up 
to this claim. This is Jeffery Dorwart's second book 
on naval intelligence, continuing the chronology he 
began in The Office of Naval Intelligence, 1865- 
1919. That both books have been published by the 
Naval Institute Press is unfortunate, since this cir- 
cumstance may work toward establishing them as 
the definitive works on the history of the Office of 
Naval Intelligence (ONI). Such a reputation would 
be inaccurate because the book suffers from major 
weaknesses, including a restrictive and indefensible 
premise, incomplete research, and a significant fail- 
ure to understand the administrative procedures of 
ONI. Conversely, the book does provide a fair chro- 
nology of ONI during the period and may therefore 
be of value to researchers. 

The book’s greatest weakness is its premise. Dor- 
wart states that ONI’s mission was “‘to collect, syn- 
thesize, and distribute information about foreign 
naval and maritime technology, strategies, and poli- 
cies for the United States Navv.’’ However, accord- 
ing to the author, ONI had a second, less clearly 
defined mission which pertained to security and re- 
quired “investigative, political, and even legal ex- 
pertise well beyond the scope of a naval officer 
trained at the U.S. Naval Academy.” It is this “‘agon- 
izing contradiction” that Dorwart calls the Navy's 
“intelligence dilemma.” This restrictive perspective 
governs the author’s investigation in that he at- 
tempts to show that the security responsibilities con- 
tinually interfered with and hindered ONI’s ac- 
complishing its informational mission. Chapter by 
chapter, the premise of information versus security 
is maintained, but at great expense: the scope and 
breadth of the work are restricted significantly so 
that this theme can be upheld. For example, in the 
preface, the author states that although “‘communi- 
cations and combat intelligence at times become 
part of the intelligence dilemma,”’ he has chosen to 
exclude ‘‘these largely separate issues.’’ These are 
not issues and are not functions separate from naval 
intelligence. Rather, they are major responsibilities 
of ONI and are intimately interrelated with the sev- 
eral other responsibilities of the organization. By so 
restricting his investigation to that which will con- 
form to his thesis, Dorwart denies himself the possi- 
bility of producing a penetrating, definitive work on 
ONI. 

A second major problem concerns the author's 
research. Issues of mission, intelligence doctrine, 
functions, organization, and responsibilities are 
rarely mentioned and are almost never analyzed. 
The result is a journalistic, chronological account 
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that fails to grasp fully the complexity or dynamics 
of ONI. 

An additional problem is one of perspective. Writ- 
ing in the aftermath of Watergate, the author applies 
moral positions of the 1980s to events in the 1920s 
and 1930s. Little attempt is made to place the opera- 
tions of ONI into the moral context of the times. 
This deficiency creates the greatest problems in the 
first two chapters of the book. In the first chapter, 
which deals with World War I, the author asserts but 
fails to substantiate that “for the first time, ONI 
manifested a sinister side, materialized as elitism, 
anti-Semitism, illegal conduct, and repression of 
divergent opinions and civil rights.’’ Dorwart asserts 
that after the war these attitudes persisted as ONI 
confronted the ‘Bolshevik menace,” the subject of 
chapter 2. Here the author focuses his criticism on 
Rear Admiral Albert Niblack, depicting him as a 
simple-minded “embarrassment.’’ Throughout, his 
portrait of Niblack is too stereotypical and is pre- 
sented in a two-dimensional discussion that fails to 
appreciate fully the complexity of the times. Written 
from a point of view that is at best only hostile to 
ONI, the author’s judgments and conclusions are far 
too definite, given the evidence he presents. Fortu- 
nately, many of the other chapters, particularly 
those covering the late 1930s, are stronger, more 
carefully researched, and less emotional. 

Overall, Conflict of Duty provides a chronology 
of ONI from the end of World War I to the end of 
World War II. Inconsistent in quality and depth, it is 
not the penetrating, definitive history of ONI that it 
purports to be. In fairness, as an academic who lacks 
experience in naval intelligence, Professor Dorwart 
cannot be expected to appreciate the intricacies of 
ONI. The publisher is far more culpable, having 
chosen to put its reputation behind a book that has 
such obvious, fatal faults. ONI is a subject that de- 
serves investigation and comprehensive analysis of 
all its successes and failures. In a definitive work, all 
significant aspects and factors must be examined, 
discussed, and analyzed. My hope is that this need 
will be satisfied in the future for ONI history, since 
Conflict of Duty did not fulfill its promise. 

Commander Bruce W. Watson, USN 
Defense Intelligence College 
Washington, D.C. 


The Reluctant Supplier: U.S. Decisionmaking for 
Arms Sales by Paul Y. Hammond, David J. 
Louscher, Michael D. Salomone, and Norman A. 
Graham. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Oelgesch- 
lager, Gunn and Hain, 1983, 307 pages, $27.50. 
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This is an excellent book. It is not one, however, 
for the casual reader. A relatively high level of tech- 
nical familiarity with the subject is required. The 
Reluctant Supplier: U.S. Decisionmaking for Arms 
Sales would be a valuable addition to the libraries of 
students of arms control and individuals at decision- 
making levels of government. The reader not versed 
in arms sales history and jargon might start by read- 
ing chapters 2, 6, and 7; then, if his interest is whet- 
ted, he may wish to read the rest. 

While tightly written, The Reluctant Supplier 
could have been expanded. Some chapters—chapter 
2, ““The Demand for Arms, the Pressure to Supply, 
and the Urge to Control” (with 85 footnotes), and 
chapter 7, “Transatlantic Arms Transfers: The Search 
for Security,’’ for example—could have been profit- 
ably divided and/or some topics dealt with in an 
appendix. Additions that would have helped in- 
clude a table listing armed conflicts since World War 
II in which the United States was simply an ob- 
server; citing the cases where the government “‘seems” 
to have kept a number of production lines open by 
awarding nonrelated defense contracts; and more 
discussion on the question of whether it is better 
policy to supply arms to a friendly nation before or 
after it needs them (i.e., if the requested arms had 
been delivered and in place, would the need to use 
them have arisen?). In addition, chapter 4 needs a 
short explanation of the rationale for dividing 
America’s allies and friends into Class A countries 
(close allies where arms sales are less controversial), 
and Class B countries (Iceland, Portugal, Greece, 
Turkey, and Spain), even though the Reagan ad- 
ministration has nominally abolished the distinction. 

The stated purpose of the book—“‘to replace mis- 
taken perceptions, where they exist, with more accu- 
rate ones’’—has been admirably met. However, for 
those who read only book reviews and not books, 
some observations and statistics merit mention here. 
First, a key question that observers of the world scene 
should rhetorically ask or note is not why nations 
sellarms but why nations buy them. Second, if gains 
from trade theory still has any meaning, it is eco- 
nomically efficient for nations with a comparative 
advantage in arms production to sell to nations 
whose limited resources would be better used else- 
where, given the fact that developing countries in- 
creased their arms production from $1 billion in 
1970 to $5 billion in 1977. Third, the dollar value of 
foreign military sales agreements between 1950 and 
1980 was twice the dollar amount of foreign military 
sales arms actually delivered. (In talking about arms 
sales, it helps to use the right statistic.) Next, Ameri- 
ca’s arms sales to Latin America are minor compared 
to U.S. sales to other regions of the world. Further, 


the U.S. market share as an arms supplier has fallen 
consistently from the 50 percent that it was in 1968. 
And finally, in the words of the authors, “the de- 
mand for arms transfers is massive; any policy that 
denies the pervasiveness, persistence, and deep polit- 
ical roots of this demand is illusory.”’ 
Dr. Clinton H. Whitehurst, Jr. 
Clemson University, South Carolina 


Delta Force by Colonel Charlie A. Beckwith, USA 
(Ret), and Donald Knox. New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1983, 276 pages, $14.95. 


Delta Force is not a good book. It is poorly 
written, self-serving, and bloated with bluster. But it 
is a most significant one, especially for the military 
reader of all services. Billed as the “inside story” of 
the attempt to rescue the hostages at the American 
Embassy in Iran, it affords us the only personal 
account, thus far, of this ill-fated operation. How- 
ever, the book is really about Colonel Charlie Beck- 
with’s long struggle to establish an antiterrorist unit 
in the United States Army patterned after the elite 
British Special Air Service (SAS). This account of 
the rescue attempt is merely the culmination of that 
career-long effort. 

The story begins in 1962 with Beckwith assigned 
to the SAS as an exchange student; outlines his mili- 
tary career, during which his sought-after special 
action unit (Delta Force) is slowly given birth; and 
ends with the disaster at Desert One. The operation 
itself and the causes of its failure are best left to the 
commander to describe. However, the story of the 
rescue attempt is not the sum total of the book. In 
addition, we are given a self-portrait of the man who 
was selected to lead this important mission, and it is 
a disturbing one. 

What we are shown is a picture of a dedicated, 
courageous soldier, who was also often emotional, 
brash, and impatient. Frequently at odds with his 
superiors and abrasive with his peers, he enjoys in- 
sulting fellow officers, and he admits proudly that 
he is considered a ‘“‘misguided missile.’’ The list of 
those whom he dislikes and those who dislike him 
reads like a Who’s Who of important military offi- 
cers. He shoots from the hip frequently; afterward, 
he often regrets doing so. He is crude and profane, 
and the book is sprinkled with expletives. 

And in the end, he is something worse. In a final 
comment in which he “shoots himself in the foot”’ 
with deadly accuracy, he tells us that if General 
Vaught, the task force commander, had ordered him 
to go on from Desert One with only the five opera- 
tional helicopters he had remaining, he would not 





have done so but would have feigned radio prob- 
lems, pretending he could not hear the order. This is 
a dismaying statement from the commander of one 
of the most important military undertakings of our 
time. 

One wonders, at the end of this strange self- 
portrait, what misguided set of circumstances and 
individuals were responsible for placing Beckwith 
in charge of such a critical effort. Was he the best we 
had? If not, why was he there? In pondering this 
question, the most important lesson of Desert One is 
brought into focus: we must have better methods of 
selecting commanders who will be charged with 
accomplishing such important tasks. 

Richard A. McMahon 
Kailua, Hawaii 


60 Minutes: The Power and Politics of America’s 
Most Popular TV News Show by Axel Madsen. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1984, 256 
pages, $16.95. 


You are facing life imprisonment for a crime you 
did not commit. When hope has all but vanished, 
you become the subject of a ‘60 Minutes” program. 
Ten days after the broadcast, you are released from 
prison. Eventually, all charges are dropped and you 


are a free man! Such is the story of Lenell Geter, an 
engineer who is black and from Texas. Such is the 
power of ‘60 Minutes.”” However, the story of this 
popular ‘“‘newsmagazine”’ show is not all victories 
and no defeats. 

Axel Madsen provides some interesting insight 
into the people and policies of this most successful 
but not infallible news show. Although born and 
educated in Europe, Madsen adopted the glamorous 
world of American entertainment as the subject of 
most of his writing. Adding 60 Minutes: The Power 
and Politics of America’s Most Popular TV News 
Show to his long list of books on the entertainment 
industry is understandable. After all, ‘60 Minutes”’ 
may inform, but it mostly entertains. 

Madsen’s research provides some enlightenment 
into the production of the program but certainly no 
revelations. In chapter 1, titled ‘‘Afterburn,’”” Madsen 
discusses one “60 Minutes” segment, “Small Town, 
USA.” Itis the story of acommunity that shut off the 
water to the home of a family with a severely handi- 
capped child because the family refused to pay the 
water bill. The ‘60 Minutes” crew, with the best of 
intentions, swooped down on the town of Polo, 
Illinois, to expose what appeared to be a terrible act 
motivated by intolerance and prejudice. Madsen 
uses the saga as an example of how the correspond- 
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ents’ pursuit of the truth sometimes goes awry. In 
the case of ‘Small Town, USA,”’ the roles of victim 
and villain were not so clearly defined as those pro- 
jected on “‘60 Minutes.’’ Thus, Madsen begins his 
book by demonstrating that when a news show has 
tremendous power, the best intentions can easily 
bring unexpected and uncomfortable ‘‘afterburn.”’ 
Unlike the Lenell Geter episode, ‘Small Town, 
USA” was not one of the ‘60 Minutes” team’s finest 
hours. 

After a short overview of the show's history in 
chapter 2, the remaining fifteen chapters deal with 
the careers and personalities of the current stars: 
Mike Wallace, Harry Reasoner, Morley Safer, Ed 
Bradley — “‘and Andy Rooney.” He also explores 
career highlights of former correspondent Dan 
Rather; the producer, Don Hewitt; and a myriad of 
individuals who have had an impact on the pro- 
gram. Madsen gives the reader a privileged tour be- 
hind the closed doors of CBS, but the journey is very 
bumpy. As Madsen explores the newsmagazine, he 
tends to leave a story abruptly and then resume his 
discourse in a later chapter. Also, definitions of 
terms are occasionally repeated. In chapter 4, he 
concisely explains the meanings of hook, pipe, and 
topspin (TV jargon for moving the story along); in 
chapter 13, he repeats his explanation almost ver- 
batim. 

There are other weaknesses in Madsen’s writing. 
When he introduces the concept of “reverse angle,” 
the newsman’s penchant to get the enemy’s point of 
view (POV), he compares the POV of the Wehr- 
macht in World War II Berlin with that of the Kuo- 
mintang in 1950 Pyongyang, the capital of North 
Korea. I am puzzled by this analog, since the Kuo- 
mintang, the Chinese Nationalist Party once led by 
Chiang Kai-shek, was unlikely to have any influence 
on Kim I]-sung, Communist dictator of North Ko- 
rea, let alone be permitted to hold a point of view. 
There are several spelling errors, which may not be 
the fault of the author. They do, however, detract 
from the author’s credibility. 

Madsen loads his text with clichés and cutting- 
room jargon. Hackneyed terms, such as pitched his 
ideas, the heavies, the party line, dicey, classy, and 
trying to screw them out of . . ., instills boredom 
where better use of the English language might have 
stirred the reader’s emotions. Perhaps his use of jar- 
gon was meant to correspond with his potpourri of 
chapter titles: ‘Developing Muscle,” ‘“‘Getting the 
Politicos,” “Scams and Hustles,”’ etc. 

The discussion of defense-related stories, on and 
off the TV screen, will raise the hackles of most 
military readers. Madsen makes undocumented as- 
sertions regarding the policies of the Department of 
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Defense and perpetuates allegations of American 
atrocities in Vietnam. Moreover, Morley Safer’s neg- 
ative Vietnam commentary is called a ‘‘new dimen- 
sion of candor to the television coverage of the war.”’ 
Madsen’s offhanded remarks in support of some 
controversial war reporting will open some old 
wounds among Vietnam veterans and do little to 
ease any mistrust that the military holds for broad- 
cast journalism. 

Madsen does make some salient points about 
trends in news reporting. Television news media’s 
increasing involvement in airing an adversary’s 
point of view in times of conflict sometimes inter- 
feres in delicate foreign policy initiatives, making 
the job of our government leaders very difficult. 
Another important point is that various pressures 
require the networks to make news shows mixtures 
of entertainment and information. The public must 
make a determination where fantasy ends and fact 
begins. Finally, Madsen clearly points out that ‘60 
Minutes” is a show first, a news program second. 
That statement also applies to 60 Minutes: The 
Power and the Politics of America’s Most Popular 
TV News Show. It is more entertaining than infor- 
mative and is recommended for light reading. 


Colonel Richard L. Upchurch, USMC 
Air War College 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


The Chinese People’s Militia and the Doctrine of 
People’s War by Thomas C. Roberts. Washing- 
ton: National Defense University Press, 1983, 146 
pages, $4.75. 


Among students of China’s defense establishment 
and within the People’s Republic of China itself, 
defining the role of the militia in China’s military 
strategy has been a source of controversy. It should 
come as no surprise, therefore, that Thomas C. Rob- 
erts’s analysis may stir up additional disagreement. 
Within China, adherents to more orthodox strate- 
gies of “‘people’s war’’ see the militia as a critical 
mass on which people’s war depends. Within the 
ranks of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA), however, supporters of policies stressing ex- 
tensive military modernization and strategies of 
modern warfare have seen the militia more as a 
potential ‘‘ready reserve” than as a mass base for 
guerrilla warfare. For the last few years, as “‘people’s 
war under modern conditions” has become the offi- 
cial dogma of the PLA’s approach to military strat- 
egy, the ready reserve view of the militia has come 
into vogue once again. 


In this National Defense University monograph, 
Roberts initially places the militia in perspective by 
briefly reviewing its origins and functions in Mao’s 
military strategies of the 1930s. Then he describes 
the place of the militia in the current military sys- 
tem. In doing so, Roberts carefully discusses both 
the difficulties in determining the militia’s strength 
and order of battle and the importance of distin- 
guishing between the three types of militia: ordi- 
nary, basic, and armed. Indeed, it is this discussion 
that will prove most useful to those unfamiliar with 
the Chinese militia, for the distinction is critical to 
understanding the role of the militia in Chinese 
military strategy. 

In subsequent chapters, Roberts analyzes the re- 
building of the militia system following its involve- 
ment in the struggle to succeed an ailing Mao Ze- 
dong and examines the matter of where this system 
fits in the military modernization programs that 
emerged from the defense debate of 1976-78. In addi- 
tion, the author provides a detailed discussion of the 
role of the militia in China’s military strategy, in- 
cluding an assessment of the militia’s role in China’s 
1979 war with Vietnam. Ultimately, however, the 
monograph is concerned with clarifying that role in 
China’s basic military doctrine of people’s war. 
Chapter 4 succinctly links the militia to the revisions 
made in orthodox concepts of people’s war in order 
to make the doctrine function as the basis for a 
transitional strategy while the Chinese armed forces 
undergo a slow migration away from the 1950s and 
1960s toward more modern military technologies. 
As the conventional forces become more moder- 
nized, both the strategies they follow and the role of 
the militia in these strategies will change. 

The Chinese People’s Militia and the Doctrine of 
People’s War will serve as a valuable contribution to 
the library of any professional soldier who seeks 
insight into one of the least understood concepts of 
warfare. 

Dr. Paul H. B. Godwin 
Center for Aerospace Doctrine, Research, and Education 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


America Inside Out: At Home and Abroad from 
Roosevelt to Reagan by David Schoenbrun. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1984, 485 pages, $17.95. 


America Inside Out is the personal memoir of 
David Schoenbrun, a pioneer TV broadcaster and 
long-time American foreign correspondent. Mixed 
with Schoenbrun’s personal history is commentary 
on events ‘‘at home and abroad from Roosevelt to 
Reagan.”’ In addition, his book includes observa- 





tions on the coming of age of TV news and foreign 
journalism in the years after World War II. 

Schoenbrun began his journalism career in the 
late 1930s after a brief fling as a high-school French 
teacher. Drafted early in 1943, he served in the Psy- 
chological Warfare Branch of General Eisenhower's 
headquarters and, later, as a liaison officer to the 
French Army. Discharged in Paris, Schoenbrun cov- 
ered French affairs for Associated Press before be- 
coming Paris correspondent for CBS News. Except 
for a brief interlude with the Eisenhower campaign 
in 1952, Schoenbrun remained in France until 1960. 
Three years as Washington Bureau Chief followed, 
until a conflict with CBS management prompted his 
shift to ABC News. Now an analyst with Independ- 
ent Network News, Schoenbrun has received several 
Overseas Press Club awards for his reporting. 

During his years in Paris, Schoenbrun reported on 
such developments as the Marshall Plan, the estab- 
lishment of Israel, the formation of the Federal Re- 
public, and the return to power of General Charles 
de Gaulle. His memoirs are replete with his encoun- 
ters with the national leaders of that period. One 
favorite was General Eisenhower, whom he coached 
on the use of TV during the 1952 campaign; another 
was Ho Chi Minh, whom he regarded as a perceptive 
and dedicated revolutionary. Of the European lead- 
ers, he most respected De Gaulle and Robert Schu- 
man, architect of the European Economic Com- 
munity. The prominent radio and TV news person- 
alities of the period—Edward R. Murrow, Howard 
K. Smith, Charles Collingwood, Eric Sevareid, and 
Walter Cronkite—also appear frequently in his 
pages, although Schoenbrun says surprisingly little 
about the personal qualities of his professional 
colleagues. 

America Inside Out may receive friendly reviews 
from Schoenbrun’s fellow journalists. It is interest- 
ing, is very readable, and has an occasional tidbit we 
have not heard before on the great men of the period. 
Yet America Inside Out has serious flaws; certainly, 
it compares poorly with Schoenbrun’s earlier books 
on France—Soldiers of the Night and As France 
Goes. His narrative history of events affecting Amer- 
ican life is particularly disappointing. Perhaps be- 
cause he was in France for much of the period, it is 
superficial, is largely secondhand, and adds little to 
our understanding of the implications of these 
events for American politics. Schoenbrun gives little 
attention to the one matter he is best qualified to 
assess: the development and influence of the net- 
work news organizations and their influence on 
American views of foreign affairs. 

Although Schoenbrun certainly did not intend it, 
his account raises troubling questions about the 
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quality of American journalism, particularly in its 
coverage of foreign affairs. Any network corre- 
spondent, he seems to assume, is capable of intelli- 
gent reporting on developments abroad, even though 
lacking background knowledge of the culture, so- 
ciety, and language. Related to this idea is the matter 
of bias. An ardent New Dealer and an outspoken 
political liberal, Schoenbrun seems unaware that 
his strongly held personal views might have influ- 
enced his reporting on French or American politics. 
In short, America Inside Out is readable but sadly 
lacking in depth. Try it on your next MAC flight 
overseas if nothing else is handy. 
Dr. William P. Snyder 
Military Studies Institute 
Texas AGM University 


The Japanese: Everyday Life in the Empire of the 
Rising Sun by Jean-Claude Courdy and trans- 
lated by Raymond Rosenthal. New York: Harper 
and Row, 1984, 269 pages, $19.95. 


Writing a general introductory book for those of 
us whoare properly humbled by the superficiality of 
our understanding of “‘non-Western”’ societies is an 
art requiring considerable skill. Such books often 
either get bogged down with excessive background 
or detail or are so full of unwarranted generaliza- 
tions that what emerges is a stereotype; also, the 
analysis and coverage tend to be uneven, depending 
on the author’s interest or specialization. Jean- 
Claude Courdy’s highly readable work manages to 
avoid most of these pitfalls. While it will not and 
should not replace Edwin O. Reischauer’s definitive 
book of the same title, it does present an overview of 
the immediately apparent aspects of Japan today. 

Courdy, a French journalist who holds degrees 
from Columbia in contemporary Japanese politics 
and in Chinese political history, lived in Japan from 
1963 to 1970, acting as the representative of the 
French Radio-Television Bureau in the Far East. 
During this period and in subsequent return visits, 
he went through the three stages that many expa- 
triates experience. First, he found everything excit- 
ing and exotic, even inscrutable. Next, the euphoria 
vanished. Everything became an excuse for going 
into a rage. The “‘inscrutability’’ caused only irrita- 
tion. Finally, Courdy metamorphosed in the process 
of encounter. He learned the Japanese language and 
adopted certain Japanese customs, he interacted 
with his new environment, and a process of hybridi- 
zation set in. He became unashamedly pro-Japanese. 

It is as a partisan of the Japanese that Courdy has 
written The Japanese. He has divided it into four 
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sections. The first, ‘“‘Meetings,’’ covers such topics as 
shopping, the stock exchange, Japan by day and 
Japan by night, and bar crawling in Tokyo. The 
second, ‘‘Dualities,’’ examines the permanent coex- 
istence of myth and reality in Japan. The highlight 
of this part is a discussion of Yukio Mishima, whose 
writing, perhaps more than that of any other Japa- 
nese, typifies the mixture of myth and reality at the 
confluence of the sacred and the profane. Section 
three, ‘‘Realities,”’ provides a view of the Japanese at 
home, in society, and in business. Here, Courdy 
deals with the pejorative and restrictive aspects of a 
people and a nation being typed as “economic 
animals.”’ The final portion of The Japanese, titled 
“Challenges,” investigates Japanese attitudes to- 
ward foreigners, democracy, and war. On the latter 
topic, Courdy does not dismiss the notion of a ren- 
aissance of Japanese militarism. 


Dr. Gerald W. Berkley 
Auburn University at Montgomery, Alabama 


The Image of War: 1861-1865, Volume IV: Fighting 
for Time edited by William C. Davis. New York: 
Doubleday, 1983, 464 pages, $39.95. 


Photographs of the Civil War have always fasci- 
nated both serious scholars and casual readers. The 
U.S. Civil War was the first war recorded in high- 
quality photographs. The battlefield cameramen, in 
their ubiquitous search for art and history, pointed 
their lenses toward a bewildering array of images 
that they believed representative of the war and of a 
soldier’s life. The Image of War: 1861-1865 series, 


under the editorship of the noted Civil War histo- © 


rian William C. Davis, is an attempt to collect a 


large number of the surviving photographs, organ- 
ize them thematically, and present them in high- 
quality reproductions to the reading public. In 
Volume IV, the photographs are divided into related 
areas: the Vicksburg-Port Hudson campaign; Con- 
federate commerce raiders; the siege of Charleston; 
hospitals and medical care; the cameraman’s art; the 
cavalry; “‘a sailor’s life’; prisoners, North and South; 
and a portfolio of miscellany. Each section is intro- 
duced and the photographs annotated by noted Civil 
War scholars, including Herman Hattaway, Nor- 
man C. Delaney, Rowena Reed, Dee Brown, George 
Worthington Adams, Harold D. Langley, and Frank 
L. Byrne. 

Most of the photographs are familiar ones seen in 
other, earlier collections. Few of the new ones are 
significant. The quality of the reproductions is gen- 
erally good, and much time, trouble, and expertise 
have been put into analyzing the photographs in 
small detail for the benefit of the reader. There are 
very few errors, and little bias is apparent. Byrne 
does seem to whitewash the Union's treatment of 
Confederate prisoners while lambasting the South- 
ern prisons, but not to an unacceptable degree. Not 
is Dee Brown’s customary proclivity for the usually 
ineffective Union cavalry more than marginally ob- 
vious. Almost all of the photographs are of Union 
forces, as few photographers wandered through the 
war-torn Confederacy. 

For any Civil War buff, The Image of War: 1861- 
1865 is a delight. It will reward the reader time and 
again. Each time he opens it, something unnoticed 
before will remind him of what the Civil War really 
was, as only a photograph can. 


Dr. Walter E. Pittman, Jr. 
Mississippi University for Women, Columbus 


The Air University Review Awards Committee has selected “Beyond 
Deterrence: The Strategic Defense Option” by Lieutenant Colonel 
John E. Lawyer, USAF, as the outstanding article in the November- 
December 1984 issue of the Review. 
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Sam C. Sarkesian (B.A., The Citadel; M.A., 
Ph.D., Columbia University) is Professor of 
Political Science at Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, and Chairman, Inter-University Seminar 
on Armed Forces and Society. Dr. Sarkesian is 
a retired lieutenant colonel (U.S. Army) and 
the author of U.S. Policy and Low-Intensity 
Conflict: Potentials for Military Struggles in 
the 1980s (1981). His more recent publications 
include Presidential Leadership and National 
Security and America’s Forgotten Wars. Dr 
Sarkesian’s article “ America and Third World 
Conflicts: Prospects for the Future’’ was pub- 
lished in Conflict Quarterly (Summer 1984) 


Lieutenant Colonel Dennis M. Drew (B.A., 
Williamette University; M.B.A., University of 
Wyoming) is Deputy Director for Research, 
Center for Aerospace Doctrine, Research, and 
Education, Hq Air University. He has served 
in several SAC missile assignments and as 
Chief, Warfare Studies Division, Air Com- 
mand and Staff College. Colonel Drew is a 
frequent contributor to the Review, and his 
article in this edition is first-prize winner in 
the fourth annual Ira C. Eaker Essay Competi- 
tion. He is a Distinguished Graduate of Air 
Command and Staff College and a graduate of 
Squadron Officer School and Air War College 





Lieutenant Colonel Denny R. Nelson (B.S., 
Oklahoma State University; M.A., Webster 
University) is a Research Fellow at the Center 
for Aerospace Doctrine, Research, and Educa- 
tion, Hq Air University. He has had world- 
wide F-4 assignments and a staff assignment 
in DCS Personnel at Tactical Air Command 
Colonel Nelson, a graduate of Squadron Of- 
ficer School and Air Command and Staff Col- 
lege, is a previous contributor to the Review 


Lieutenant Colonel David J. Dean (B.S.F.S., 
Georgetown University; M.A., Florida State 
University) is an Action Officer in the Middle 
East Africa Division (J-5), Office of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. His previous assignments in- 
clude Research Fellow, Center for Aerospace 
Doctrine, Research, and Education; Military 
Concepts Analyst, Airpower Research Insti- 
tute at Hq Air University; and Intelligence 
Officer with the Defense Intelligence Agency 
and Pacific Air Forces. Colonel Dean is a Dis- 
tinguished Graduate of Squadron Officer 
School and Defense Intelligence School, as 
well as a graduate of Air Command and Staff 
College and Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. He has contributed to earlier issues of 
the Review and was second-prize winner in 
the 1984 Ira C. Eaker Essay Competition. 





Donald J. Mrozek (A.B., Georgetown Univer- 
sity; M.A., Ph.D., Rutgers University) is Pro- 
fessor of History at Kansas State University, 
Manhattan. He has been a Visiting Research 
Fellow at the Center for Aerospace Doctrine, 
Research, and Education and the Airpower 
Research Institute, Hq Air University. Dr 

Mrozek is coeditor of A Guide to the Sources of 
U.S. Military History (1981) and has written 
articles that have appeared in Military Affairs 
and other publications, including the Revieu 


Lieutenant Colonel Price T. Bingham 
(USAFA) isa Military Concepts Analyst in the 
Doctrine and Concepts Division, Center for 
Aerospace Doctrine, Research, and Education, 
Hg Air University. At Hq USAF, he was an air 
operations officer and a member of the Air 
Staff in the War and Mobilization Planning 
Division. He has flown fighters in Tactical 
Air Command, United States Air Force in Eu- 
rope, and Southeast Asia. Colonel Bingham is 
a previous contributor to the Review 





Major James H. Slagle (B.S., University of 
Illinois; M.A., University of Oklahoma; M.S., 
Troy State University) is Tactical Forces Plan- 
ning and Programs Action Officer at Hq 
USAF. He has served as a missile combat crew 
commander for both Titan Il and Minuteman 
III; Chief, Training Division at Squadron Of- 
ficer School; and Chief, Ground Launch Cruise 
Missile Command and Control Operations 
Branch, Hq USAFE. Major Slagle is a gradu- 
ate of Squadron Officer School and Air Com- 
mand and Staff College. 


Leonard C. Gaston (B.S., Texas Tech; M.B.A., 
Ph.D., Ohio State University) is an Opera- 
tions Research Analyst with the Deputy for 
Development Planning, Aeronautical Systems 
Division, Air Force Systems Command and is 
an Air Force Reserve officer assigned to the Air 
Force Business Research Management Center, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. Dr. Gaston is a 
previous contributor to the Review 





John A. Kline (B.S., lowa State University; 
M.S., Ph.D., University of Iowa) is Educa- 
tional Advisor to the Commander, Hq Air 
University. Dr. Kline has been Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Communication at the University of 
New Mexico; Associate Professor and Director 
of Graduate Studies in Speech, Theater, and 
Broadcasting at the University of Missouri- 
Columbia; and Dean of Communication at 
Academic Instructor School and International 
Officer School, Maxwell AFB. His writings 
have appeared in a variety of books and pro- 
fessional journals 


Major John W. Fal (USAFA; M.A., New Mex- 
ico State University) is a faculty member at 
Academic Instructor School, Hq Air Univer- 
sity. Asa weapon systems officer, he has flown 
the F-4, F-111, and AT-38B. His assignments 
have included tours at Da Nang Air Base, Re- 
public of Vietnam, and various training or 
operational planning positions in PACAF, 
TAC, and USAFE units. Major Fal is a gradu- 
ate of Squadron Officer School, Air Com- 
mand and Staff College, and Air War College. 





Captain Dieter Barnes (B.A., San Francisco 
State University; M.A., Louisiana Tech Uni- 
versity) is a student at Air Command and Staff 
College. He has served as a B-52 instructor 
navigator, a radar navigator, a Squadron Of- 
ficer School faculty member, and an action 
officer at Hq Air University 


Major Bruce B. Johnston (USAFA; M.S., Air 
Force Institute of Technology) is Assistant 
Professor of Aerospace Studies at Purdue Uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Indiana. His previous 
assignments, all in contracting, have been at 
Hq USAFE, Ramstein Air Base; 6931st Air 
Base Squadron, Crete, Greece; AFIT; and 92d 
Bombardment Wing, Fairchild AFB, Washing- 
ton. Major Johnston has previously written 
book reviews for the Review. 
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